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THE LATE WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING, TWENTY-NINTH PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Mr. Harding was born at Corsica, Morrow County, Ohio, November 2, 1865. He attended 
what was then called the “Ohio Central College” at Iberia. In 1884, he began newspaper work at 
Marion, Ohio, and in 189t he was married to Miss Florence Kling of that city. As president of the 
Harding Publishing Company, he became editor and principal owner of the Marion Daily Star. He 
was a member of the Ohio Senate, t900-4; Lieutenant Governor of Ohio, 1904-6; Republican nominee 
for Governor, 1910; member United States Senate, 1915-21; elected President in November, 1920, 
serving in the office from March 4, 1921, until his death at San Francisco, August 2, 1923. His career 
is recounted in an article by Mr. Welliver in the present number, and in editorial comments) 
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The President's The death of President Hard- 
yt a ing, though preceded by a few 
days of serious illness, was 
wholly unexpected to the country. On his 
return from Alaska, the President made his 
scheduled speech to our Canadian neighbors 
at Vancouver on July 26, and afterwards 
summoned his strength for the promised 
address at Seattle on the problems of 
Alaska. This was an occasion of great 
enthusiasm in the northwestern metropolis, 
on July 27. The following day saw the pres- 
idential train moving southward, with an 
excursion to Yosemite Park as the next 
feature of the itinerary. But symptoms of 
ptomaine poison developed alarmingly, and 
the train went directly to San Francisco. 
Within another twenty-four hours the Presi- 
dent had seemingly thrown off the acute ill- 
ness that had resulted from infection due 
to some item of diet; but he was left weak 
and exhausted, and was kept in his room by 
medical advice for recuperation. 

Sudden His breakdown proved so seri- 
ous that bronchial pneumonia 
began to develop, with various 
disturbing complications. The President 
was reported as in cheerful mood, however, 
and the country was assured on the morning 
of August 1st that the crisis was passed, 
pneumonia checked, the President sitting 
up and reading newspapers, and recovery 
deemed certain by his physicians. In the 
evening of Thursday, August 2nd, the fol- 
lowing bulletin was sent out to the country: 
‘President Harding died instantly and 
without warning to-night at 7:30 o’clock.” 


and 
Unexpected 


This was followed by an official statement 
in the following words: 

The President died instantaneously and without 
warning, while conversing with members of his 
family at 7:30 P.M. Death was apparently due to 
brain evolvement, probably an apoplexy. During the 
day he was free from discomfort and there was every . 
justification for anticipating a prompt recovery. 

It was afterwards said by General Sawyer, 
his personal physician and friend, who had 
been his constant attendant for several 
years, that Mr. Harding had told him be- 
fore starting on the tour that he would not 
come back alive from Alaska. But this 
was regarded as an expression of fatigue, 
rather than an indication of serious illness. 


_, The The emotion that thrilled the 
a 5’ country was one of genuine 
entiment 4 
sorrow and deep sympathy. 
Political differences were wholly forgotten, 
and in the moment of his death President 
Harding’s hold upon the good-will and the 
affectionate esteem of the country became 
apparent as never before. At such times 
one obtains, as by an illuminating flash, a 
picture of the American people as a great 
kindred confraternity, united by many 
bonds of common experience, by many ties 
of memory and tradition, and by certain 
fixed and common standards of family and 
social life and of political action. Our hun- 
dred millions of people are alike in so many 
essentials of agreement and understanding 
that the differences of party or of creed, of 
section or of custom, seem to be compara- 
tively slight and superficial. Citizens of all 
political parties, religious creeds, and racial 
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origins throughout the country joined in trib- 
utes to his memory on the afternoon of the 
President’s interment—Friday, August tro. 


In State The funeral train had _ pro- 
at the ceeded from San Francisco to 
Capitol 


Washington, where it arrived 
on Tuesday, August 7. The casket in which 
the dead President’s body lay in repose was 
taken first to the East Room of the White 
House, and on the following morning an 
impressive funeral cortege made its way 
along Pennsylvania Avenue to the Capitol, 
where the coffin was placed in the exact 
center of the rotunda under the great dome. 
Simple but impressive services were held 
with every accompaniment of official honor 
and recognition. With Mrs. Harding at the 
Capitol were President and Mrs. Coolidge, 
the two surviving ex-Presidents (Mr. Wil- 
son, and Chief Justice Taft) and a great 
number of personages belonging to the 
executive, judicial, and legislative branches 
of the Government, together with high off- 
cers of the army and navy, many State 
Governors and others prominent in public 
affairs. The services were at high noon, and 
a few hours later the funeral train departed 
from the Union Station at Washington to 
its destination at the late President’s home 
town of Marion, Ohio. 


Tributes of | President Coolidge had _ pro- 
yore claimed the afternoon of the 
ayorm interment, Friday the roth, as 

a time for national observance and memorial 
gatherings. Oratorical tributes were every- 
where paid to the life and services of Warren 
G. Harding on that occasion; but these had 
already been anticipated by the press, 
which had expressed public sentiment, not 
only with kindliness and good taste but also 
with intelligent and sincere expressions 
that were highly creditable to the quality of 
American journalism at its best. Person- 
ally, Mr. Harding was a man of an unusual 
poise, with a background of experiences that 
gave him a close sense of kinship with 
everyday Americans. The great majority 
of America’s leaders in public affairs from 
colonial days until the present time have 
been trained either on farms or in close 
contact with out of door life. Mr. Harding 


had grown up as a farm boy in Ohio, his 
father being at the same time country doctor 
and farmer; had attended a small Ohio 
college; and had embarked with no capital in 
local newspaper work while still very young. 
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Harding as_ All the ups and downs of the 
” Pri ¥ country editor and publisher 
and Printer : 

who sets his own type and runs 
his own press were familiar to Warren G. 
Harding through experiences that tested his 
industry and patience, shaped his mentality, 
and developed his character as man and 
citizen. A boyhood on the farm, with some 
high school or college experience, followed 
by country newspaper work as a business 
and a profession, have fitted many an 
American for a valuable career of political 
influence and service, whether as office- 
holder or otherwise. To the very end of 
his life Mr. Harding took pride in his skill 
as a practical printer, which he had demon- 
strated while in Alaska, and also several 
months ago in the composing room of the 
New York Tribune. He had never lost his 
fondness for farming, and had only recently 
purchased the farm in Morrow County, 
Ohio, upon which he had lived in boyhood, 
with a view to rebuilding the homestead and 
enjoying the familiar acreage, after his 

retirement from the stress of official life. 


Mr. Harding was born Novem- 
ber 2, 1865, and was therefore 
within three months of com- 
pleting fifty-eight years. If he had lived 
another twelve-month, he would have 
rounded out forty full‘years of a journalistic 
and public career that had begun in 1884, 
when he was only nineteen. To aman ho 
enters journalism and politics thus early, 
and continues steadfastly and assiduously 
in those pursuits, public-mindedness be- 
comes a second nature. It becomes prac- 
tically impossible for such a man to think of 
the life of his community, or his State, or 
his country from the standpoint of his own 
private interest. His personal and business 
success come to him incidentally, as a by- 
product of his concentrated efforts in 
spheres of activity that have a public 
bearing. Apart from all this training which 
fitted him for public life, Mr. Harding had 
been endowed by nature with a fine pres- 
ence, an excellent voice, and a most gracious, 
persuasive, and agreeable manner. The 
conduct of his daily newspaper at Marion, 
after it was firmly established, was quite 
compatible with his service of several terms 
in the legislature and as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the State. He was nominated by 
his fellow Republicans for the governorship 
in 1910, but met defeat in what was a 
Democratic year. State-wide vin‘ication 


Training for 
Public Life 




















came four years later, however, when he was 
elected to the United States Senate. 


Pree - It was at the moment when 
pPpeared at <a sans ;: 
Chicago in 1916 his six-year senatorial term 


ended in 1921 that his presi- 
dential term began. Mr. Harding had 
faced the Republican party in its great 
quadrennial assemblage when he served as 
presiding officer over the convention of 
1916. Republicans and Progressives were 
holding simultaneous conventions at Chi- 
cago, and they were in that year brought 
back into a fellowship that had been dis- 
rupted in 1912. Agreement had been 
reached*upon the former Governor of New 
York, then on the Supreme Bench, Charles 
E. Hughes, as the presidential candidate of 
a reunited party. The Republican conven- 
tion was protracted, and many thousands of 
politicians, State officials, journalists, and 
prominent citizens from every part of the 
United States, became familiar during that 
week with Warren G. Harding’s presence, 
speech, and general characteristics. If he 
had not presided over the Republican party 
as assembled in 1916, he would not have 
been nominated for the presidency when a 
compromise candidate was sought in 1920. 
But the good impression that he had made 
four years before, and the fact that he had 
thus become familiar in his actual person- 
ality to so many of the delegates from near 
and far, sufficed to turn the scales. 


McKinley) The same thing had happened 
a sed in the case of Mr. McKinley. 
rotolype " 


He had presided over the 
Republican national convention at Minne- 
apolis in 1892. He had made the impres- 
sion—as Harding afterwards did in 1916— 
of a manly, well-balanced figure. He had 
been patient, impartial, unselfish through- 
out the convention, and seemed like a piece 
of well-seasoned presidential timber. He 
had gained the good-will of the party’s rank 
and file, gathered from all sections. With- 
out this makeweight of personal good-will, 
earned as the presiding officer Of 1892, it 
may well be questioned whether Mr. 
Hanna’s political strategy could have se- 
cured Mckinley’s nomination at St. Louis 
in 1896. Mr. Harding, as President, re- 
minded many people of President McKin- 
ley. They were similar in a certain poise, 
dignity, and self-control that measured up 
to the country’s notion of what a President 
ought to be like. This is not to suggest 
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WARREN G. HARDING IN THE EARLIER 
PERIOD OF OHIO JOURNALISM AND POLITICS 


deficient qualities of personal fitness, or any 
lack in manners dignified and appropriate on 
the part of other Presidents; for indeed the 
country has been amazingly fortunate in 
the thirty men who have served in the presi- 
dential office since Washington’s inaugura- 
tion in 1789—134 years ago. 


Influence of the There is no other office in the 
P: =" world of equal weight and 
“6 authority; and no other coun- 

try in all history has had ruling heads with 
such a record of high character and states- 
manlike ability, over a similar period of 
years, as the United States has witnessed 
under Presidents who have thus served us 
for a century and a third. It is worth while 
to remember that success in such an office 
as the American presidency is rather a 
tribute to our democracy and our citizen- 
ship than an evidence of our ability to se- 
lect rare and heaven-ordained individuals. 
Our system of local self-government fur- 
nishes countless training-schools, working 
all the time, to prepare men for service in 
representative capacities. The man who 
has been faithful and competent in the small 
sphere, is likely enough to stand the test of 
official life in the larger jurisdictions. Mr. 
Harding was wholly, modest, and had no 
thought of himself as a man of. exceptional 
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fitness for the great office that he actually 
filled so acceptably. He could have named 
many men who, in his judgment, would 
have risen to the occasion and made excel- 
lent Presidents, if our system of politics 
had carried them through the ordeals of 
nomination and election. His self-confidence 
grew steadily in the office; but his modesty 
remained, and he did not regard himself as 
one set apart to rule over his fellows. 


Fitted for Jt is more reassuring to be- 
Good Jieve this than to think that 
Team-Work 


an office so fraught with pos- 
sibilities as the presidency can be filled only 
by someone who towers head and shoulders 
above his fellows, either in natural gifts of 
power for leadership, or in attainments 
through training and experience. Mr. 
Harding always saw himself as the common 
everyday American. In this regard he was 
like Theodore Roosevelt, who never thought 
of himself as other than an ordinary man, 
blessed with vigorous health of body and 
mind, who could share responsibility with 
men whom he regarded as more expert and 
more highly qualified than himself. Thus 
Mr. Roosevelt worked with Mr. Root and 
Mr. Taft in his Cabinet, with the same kind 
of aptitude for doing good team-work that 
Mr. Harding showed in his admirable 
and fortunate experiences with a Cabinet 
that he trusted, and one that never failed 
to give him in return an unwavering loyalty 
and a complete coédperation. 


Caprices Party moods and_ popular 
of — waves of sentiment are things 


not easy to analyze in a coun- 
try like ours. The tide had so turned 
against the Democrats, after eight years 
in power, that Mr. Harding was elected 
by the extraordinary plurality of about 
seven million votes. But after two years, 
the country had averted its once approving 
face. Great kindliness, indeed, was shown 
toward the President personally, on the 
speaking tour across the country which was 
destined. to prove fatal. Yet the more 
critical and accurate reports are to the 
effect that his expounding of Republican 
efforts and policies did not arouse much 
enthusiasm. It was everywhere said—in 
circles where politicians express views in 
conversation that they do not care to print 
—that, although Mr. Harding was sure to 
be renominated for a second term, there was 
almost no chance at all of his carrying the 
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election. To quote this is not to say that 
the gossiping politicians were true prophets. 
No one could know in July, 1923, how the 
elections would turn out in November, 1924. 
But the general comments showed that the 
party pendulum was swinging away from 
the Republican administration. The Min- 
nesota senatorial election had proved the 
trend. 
The “Ins” What we call normal times are 
“ill posal seldom recognized as actually 
with us. Such times are 
merely relative, and one finds them only 
when he turns back and studies statistical 
averages. We have come through a period 
of great storm and stress, that will stand out 
as a landmark in history. Adjustments 
following the war have been extremely 
difficult in all countries. We in America 
have not escaped the severe trials that came 
with the relaxing of the economic tension 
that was a part of the war experience. 
Fifty years from now it will be seen that 
many creditable efforts were made, some 
of them being of statesmanlike efficacy, 
to break the shock and ease the pain of re- 
adjustment. But millions of people have 
felt the pinch, and they have been told by 
leaders of a certain kind that they might 
have been spared most of their troubles if 
only they had been served by a different 
kind of politics at Washington. Most 
people know better, but misery loves to 
inflict punishment; and hard times always 
serve to help the “outs” and hurt the 
“ins,” as the game of politics is played. 


Presidents as it is the custom of all coun- 


Scapegoats tries to blame their misfor- 
tunes upon the rulers of the 
moment. England and France furnish us 


with constant illustrations of this familiar 
truth. In the United States, when things 
do not go to our liking, we have a habit of 
finding fault with the President as a matter 
of course. Not one President of the 
twenty-nine of Mr. Coolidge’s predecessors 
has escaped. The longer they have been 
in office, the more bitterly they have been 
reprobated. This was true of Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson, and Madison, just as it 
was afterwards true of Jackson, Polk, 
Buchanan, and Lincoln. Not one of our 


recent Presidents has been immune; and 
Mr. Harding himself had begun to feel the 
reaction against him, for it was too obvious 
to be overlooked. 
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Just 
Estimates 
Prevail 


thought- 
less people are 
prone’ to turn 
from political to personal dis- 
paragement; and no President 
has been free from the tongues 
of the belittlers and the slan- 
derers. Yet, happily, this un- 
worthy clatter of a personal 
kind, that accompanies the 
reckless mouthings of discon- 
tent, all disappears at a mo- 
ment of bereavement or trag- 
edy. Intelligent Americans 
who have attained the age of 
Chief Justice Taft or ex-Presi- 
dent Wilson, remember the 
death of Abraham Lincoln 
and the world-wide praise that 
was accorded to a man who 
had been so scorned, hated, 
and belittled. In the death 
of Garfield, the country recog- 
nized truly the generous and 
splendid personality about 
whose head political contro- 
versy had raged so fiercely. 
The death of McKinley evoked 
the nation’s best sentiments, 
and secured a united support 


Many 











for Mr. Roosevelt that could 
not otherwise have been ex- 
pected. The deaths of ex- 
Presidents Cleveland and Roosevelt each 
brought praise and just appreciation from 
all quarters, for two men who had them- 
selves known what bitter enmity could 
say and do. Mr. Harding was so con- 
ciliatory and so kindly by nature that such 
enmity as he aroused was almost entirely 
political rather than personal. 


Welliver’s Char- We are publishing an admira- 
pry a ble character sketch of Presi- 
"6 dent Harding from the pen of 

Mr. Judson Welliver. All newspaper men, 
and people familiar with the recent course of 
affairs at Washington, know this writer’s 
close relations to the late President. As a 
newspaper correspondent of long experience, 
Mr. Welliver was chosen by Mr. Harding to 
accompany him through the campaign of 
1920 as his press representative, and he had 
continued in a close working relationship 
at the White House until the very end. 
His nominal position in the executive offices 
has been ‘‘chief clerk”; but his actual work 
has been that of a literary and political 


THE PRESIDENT, WITH MRS. HARDING, FROM A PHOTO- 
GRAPH TAKEN ABOARD THE TRANSPORT HENDERSON IN . 


ALASKA WATERS 


helper of Mr. Harding, in the overwhelming 
magnitude and variety of the public matters 
with which a President has to deal. In this 
close relationship, Mr. Welliver was a 
member of the party that accompanied the 
President on the Alaska journey, and no 
one could be better qualified to write such 
a character sketch as he has contributed to 
this number of our REVIEW. 


“The Mistress While the wives of Presidents 


wat the, have no official status, and 
ite House é ‘ ae x 
remain private citizens in legal 
theory, they do, in point of fact, occupy 
public positions. And they face important 
duties -and opportunities for usefulness. 
American social life is simple and demo- 
cratic, and the conventionalities of a capital 
like Washington are not rigid. But the 
country reads much about the personal and 
social sides of life at Washington, and the 
mistress of the White House is called ‘The 
First Lady of the Land” in all parts of the 
country. Due deference for her position 
is felt and shown quite as much in the 
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so-called fashionable circles of the Eastern 
cities as in the rural districts. The women 
who have filled this place successively have 
been worthy of it, and American women 
have been happy in the knowledge that their 
best standards were upheld by the influences 
that radiated from the White House. 
Throughout all his career, Mr. Harding had 
shown constant and grateful appreciation 
of the indispensable assistance that he de- 
rived from Mrs. Harding’s devotion to his 
interests, her proper ambition for his suc- 
cess, her unfailing courage, her rare intelli- 
gence, and her excellent judgment in public 
as well as private matters. She had suffered 
from a protracted illness in the White 
House, and it was her health rather than 
the President’s that had been a matter of 
general concern. With strength not wholly 
regained, she had accompanied the President 
on the Alaska tour; and in the President’s 
illness and death her indomitable strength 
of character was exhibited in ways that 
enhanced the country’s admiration and 
esteem for her, while evoking universal 
sympathy. 


The Succession Vice-President Coolidge was 
— spending his summer vacation 

, on his father’s farm in Ver- 

mont, when the tidings came of the death of 


‘ 


President Harding. In accordance with 
law and precedent, the country is not left 
for any appreciable interval of time without 
an incumbent of the presidential office. 
The Vice-President, wherever he may be, 
has to assume the duties of the presidency 
if the office becomes vacant through death. 
In the case of Mr. McKinley, who was shot 
on September 6, 1901, by an assassin at 
Buffalo while on a speech-making visit, 
death did not occur until the 14th, eight 
days later. The Vice-President, Mr. Roose- 
velt, was on a hunting expedition in a 
remote part of the Adirondacks. When 
messages reached him, he hastened to 
Buffalo, and was there sworn in as President 
on the day of Mr. McKinley’s death. 
The oath was administered to Mr. Coolidge 
by his own father in the modest farm home- 
stead at Plymouth, in the Vermont hills. 
President Coolidge, who was born in Ver- 
mont, is the descendant of a New England 
family that has been in America for almost 
three hundred years. He was born in 1872, 
and worked his way through Amherst 
College. Mr. Bruce Barton, himself an 
Amherst man and especially qualified to 
write about President Coolidge, has con- 
tributed an attractive character sketch of 
the new President to readers of this number 
of the Review or REvIEws. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE. PHOTOGRAPHED IN HIS FATHER’S VERMONT HAYFIELD 
JUST BEFORE THE NEWS OF PRESIDENT HARDING’S DEATH 
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Gali After his college 
areer in é 
Massachusetts days, Calvin 


Coolidge became 
identified with Northampton, 
Mass., where he studied law 
and was admitted to the Bar 
in 1897, and where he has made 
his home for twenty-eight 
years. He became active in 
local politics and affairs, and at 
the age of thirty-five he went 
to the lower house of the legis- 
lature. Later on he became 
Mayor of Northampton, and 
then was sent to the State 
Senate for four years. He was 
a leader at this time in legis- 
lative affairs of the highest 
importance. He was made 
President of the State Senate 
as a tribute to his merits, and 
then served three annual terms 
in the office of Lieutenant 
Governor. In 1918 he was 
elected Governor, and was 
reélected in 1919. He became 
known to the country through 
the decisive action that he took 
in putting an end to the strike 
of Boston policemen. But to 
the people of Massachusetts 

















he was known as a Governor 
who was aiding to bring about 
the kind of reorganization 
of the administrative agen- 
cies of the State that leading New York 
statesmen have for ten years been striving 
to accomplish for their own commonwealth. 


His Selection His selection by the last Re- 
ae 9 aia publican national convention 
as Mr. Harding’s associate 
on the ticket came spontaneously rather 
than through any political manceuvring. 
There had been a struggle in the convention 
for several days over the nomination of a 
presidential candidate. When this had been 
accomplished, and the choice for Vice- 
President was in order, the proposal of 
Governor Coolidge was made from an un- 
expected quarter by a speaker who in a few 
enthusiastic sentences gained the approval 
of a weary convention that had already 
formed high opinions of the Massachusetts 
Governor. Nobody had the slightest doubt 
as to Mr. Coolidge’s fitness for the office. 
The only questions that could have arisen 
would have been those merely involving the 


THE NEW PRESIDENT AND MRS. COOLIDGE ON OCCASION OF 
THE FUNERAL OBSEQUIES AT THE CAPITOL BUILDING, 


WASHINGTON 


rival claims of other aspirants, points of 
sectional availability, or endowments as a 
campaigner and vote-getter. Mr. Coolidge 
had always run well in Massachusetts, and 
his majorities had increased from year to 
year. His fellow citizens had learned to 
esteem him, not so much for what he said as 
for what he did. 


Associetion The Constitution assigns to 
— the Vice-President the duty of 


presiding over the delibera- 
tions of the United States Senate. This 
gives him an exceptional opportunity not 
only to become well acquainted with legisla- 
tive leaders, but also to follow closely all 
measures that are under discussion. But 
President Harding was one of those who 
believed that the Vice-President should also 
be kept in daily contact with the movement 
of executive business; and he announced 
before he entered the White House that he 
should regard Vice-President Coolidge as a 
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member of his Cabinet without portfolio, 
and should invite him to attend all Cabinet 
meetings—in short, that Mr. Coolidge 
would be regarded as one of the President’s 
official family. This new relationship had 
been maintained throughout the period of 
more than two years. Since his nomination 
at Chicago, in the summer of 1920, Mr. 
Coolidge has devoted himself to the study 
of national and international affairs with 
the same habits of industry and concentra- 
tion that had made him a recognized master 
of the public business of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 


Ready Few men have known as well 
for the as Mr. Coolidge how to listen, 
Emergency 


to study, and to observe, with- 
out expressing his own opinions or taking 
any pains to call attention to himself. He 
maintained cordial understandings with the 
Administration, and by reason of his offi- 
cial place as presiding officer of the Senate, 
and his actual though unofficial place as a 
member of President Harding’s Cabinet, 
he was brought intoa more immediate contact 
than previous Vice-Presidents with the 
working of the governmental machine as a 
whole. When Mr. Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent, he announced immediately that all 
members of the Cabinet were to be urged 
to continue as heads of their respective de- 
partments, and that in so far as it was 
practically possible, he proposed to follow 
lines that the late President had laid down. 
Mr. McKinley had served half a year in 
his second term; and, although there had 
been several changes in personnel, his 
Cabinet as a working group had been func- 
tioning for four years and a half. Mr. 
Roosevelt, on the other hand, had come in 
with the new term, had presided over the 
Senate for a short special session that had 
lasted only a few days or weeks, and thus 
was altogether a new-comer in Washington 
—particularly from the standpoint of the 
Cabinet—when suddenly he found himself 
at the head of the Government. 


The situation thus created 
was fraught with some real 
difficulties and embarrass- 
ments, which of course in due time had 
tended to disappear—although the insiders 
were conscious of them until Mr. Roosevelt 
was named for President in his own right 
by the convention of 1904. Mr. Coolidge, 
on the contrary, has the advantage of 


“ Everything 
as Before” 
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having taken up official duties in Washing- 
ton along with the members ofthe present 
administration, and it was:far more natural ° 
and easy for him, therefore, to announce, as 
he promptly did, that everything was to go 
on as before, all Cabinet members and other 


officials retaining their places. Nothing 
could have been more perfect than the tact 
and consideration shown. by Mr. and Mrs. 
Coolidge in the circumstances under which 
their change of status had come about. 


Activity It was not to be expected that 
Btwn there would be much pause in 


the activities of the politicians 
who had already begun to train and coach 
their favorites for the race of 1924. On the 
contrary, such activities were doubled, 
because Republicans began to engage in 
them as well as the Democrats, the Farm- 
Laborites, and the other independent or 
third-party groups. Senator Moses of New 
Hampshire, who is one of the chief engineers 
in Republican presidential politics, lost no 
time in announcing the candidacy of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, and began at once to plan 
for solid New England delegations in sup- 
port of the new President. The man in 
office always holds the center of the stage; 
and thus Coolidge as President will, 
other things being equal, have political 
strength incomparably greater than Cool- 
idge as a mere Vice-President could have 
had. Obviously, much will depend upon 
his actual performances in the next nine 
months. At least two members of the 
Cabinet might have appeared as _presi- 
dential candidates if Mr. Harding had lived, 
but had declined in advance to accept a 
renomination. Senator Johnson of Cali- 
fornia may be regarded as a candidate, and 
so may Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin. 


Rear Assuming that Mr. Harding 
a. would be renominated by the 


Republicans, the Democrats 
had been considering somewhat favorably 
the idea of holding their convention earlier, 
rather than later. But it seems now to be 
the common opinion that the Democrats 
will, as usual, fix their date a week or more 
later than that of the Republican Conven- 
tion, in order to be guided somewhat in their 
decisions by the personal leadership and 
strategic lines adopted by the party in 
power. Republican presidential primaries 
will take on a character of unexpected im- 
portance. If the Republican convention 
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‘A GROUP OF CABINET MEMBERS AT THE FUNERAL OF PRESIDENT HARDING 


(Secretaries Hughes and Weeks are leading, with Secretary Denby immediately behind Mr. Hughes and Postmaster 
General New behind Mr. Weeks, and Secretary Hoover in the center) 


should nominate as radical a Westerner as 
Hiram Johnson, the Democrats might be 
inclined to support a conservative like 
Senator Underwood of Alabama, whose 
candidacy became a definite fact late in 
July, when he accepted the call of the 
Alabama legislature. The nomination of an 
Eastern conservative, on the other hand, 
like President Coolidge, would probably 
redound to the advantage of those support- 
ing the Hon. William G. McAdoo. The 
nomination by the Republicans of Secre- 
tary Hughes would throw emphasis upon 
international relations. The choice of 
Secretary Hoover would appeal strongly to 
industrial and commercial interests. The 
Hoover mpvement in 1920 was not well 
organized from the convention standpoint, 
but there were marked evidences that it had 
popularity with the voters. Several years 
of efficiency in his Cabinet office have 
greatly strengthened Mr. Hoover in the 
confidence of leaders, whether representing 
capital, agriculture, or labor. Mr. Hughes, 
meanwhile, has gained world-wide eminence 
as a statesman of the first rank. As Mr. 
Welliver shows in his remarkable article, 
the undelivered speech on our foreign rela- 
tions that was released for the press from 
San Francisco was regarded by Mr. Harding 


as his most important utterance; and it is 
avowedly a summary of achievements under 
Mr. Hughes’ personal direction. 


Magnus 
Johnson 
as a Protest 


The election of Magnus John- 
son to the United States Sen- 
ate from Minnesota occurred 
just as our pages were closing for the press 
last month. The first estimates of his 
plurality over Governor Preus did not even 
approach the sweeping victory (a plurality 
of about 95,000) that the full count later 
revealed. Governor Preus was a strong 
candidate, and in a close election he had 
beaten Magnus Johnson for the governor- 
ship in 1922. ‘The swing in the opposite 
direction shown this year had nothing to do 
with personal followings, but wholly with 
political movements as such. Everyone 
knew that Governor Preus was a well- 
qualified man, and that Magnus Johnson 
was, comparatively, ignorant and inexperi- 
enced. The new Senator of course is far from 
illiterate, and he is regarded in his State as a 
man of honesty and native force. But he was 
elected, not for reasons of personal qualifica- 
tion, but asa protest. A strident and vocifer- 
ous discontent in the West, due to the burst- 
ing of economic bubbles, was seeking to vent 
itself against the prevailing order of things. 


























SENATOR HIRAM JOHNSON OF CALIFORNIA 
ON HIS LANDING AT NEW YORK AFTER HIS 
EUROPEAN TOUR, ON JULY 23 


(Senator Johnson made a widely reported speech at a 
banquet given in his honor in New York, more strongly 
than ever insisting that the United States should keep 
aloof from the League of Nations and also abstain from 
joining a World Court subsidiary to the League) 


Wheat The Republican party repre- 
and sented that prevailing order; 
Politics ; . : 


and Magnus Johnson, with 
his exceedingly loud voice and his angry 
state of mind, was especially fitted to take 
the leading réle in a campaign of denuncia- 
tion. If the market price of wheat had been 
higher by fifty cents a bushel, it is likely 
that Governor Preus would have carried 
the State more easily in 1923 than he had 
carried it in 1922. If men choose to go to 
the Northwest—whether of the United 
States or of Canada—there to produce sur- 
plus wheat in vast quantities, the world’s 
consuming: markets may in some years be 
able to take all of that wheat at good prices, 
while in other years it may not. In this 
speculative game, it is not good sportsman- 
ship to try to take out one’s losses on wholly 
innocent people. Single-crop farming on 
new land affords an attractive way to 
acquire a competence, if not to amass 
wealth, in a comparatively short time, pro- 
vided nature yields the crop bountifully, 
and further provided that railroads and 
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steamships will obligingly carry it five 
thousand miles at low rates, and still further 
provided that a hungry or an ill-clothed 
world has the means with which to pay high 
prices for breadstuffs or for cotton. 


Real Farming Tt takes time for a new western 
—— region to settle down from 
azards ; 

wheat growing, or corn grow- 
ing, or sheep ranching, to actual farming. 
Almost every zone in the country has had 
to pass through its experiences of distress, 
because it could not have its own way with 
distant markets that lay beyond its control. 
When actual distress occurs on a large scale, 
it is the business of governments to be as 
helpful and useful as possible in order to 
tide over an emergency. But these situa- 
tions fundamentally belong in the field of 
private business, rather than in that of 
politics. It is quite true that the proper 
agricultural development of the country 
needs capital, and that the government 
may so regulate banking and monetary 
systems as to render great assistance. But 
this is precisely what the Harding Ad- 
ministration has been doing on an im- 
mense scale. There is no evidence at 
all upon which to condemn either one of 
the two old parties when it comes to a 
question of their willingness to support 
measures for the promotion of agricultural 
prosperity. 


Third. Whether or not the Farmer- 
Pind Labor movement will ally 
rospects . Pt a 
itself, for purposes of political 

strength, with other independent elements, 
and thus bring strong support in 1924 to a 
third presidential ticket, is by no means 
certain as yet. With many people, who feel 
that much might be done through govern- 
ment to improve the economic life of the 
country, the state of mind is not so much 
one of wrath and prejudice as one of in- 
quiry whether—admitting its good inten- 
tions—the Harding Administration knew 
how to apply efficacious remedies. It is 
people of this kind who suggest that a man 
like Henry Ford, who has attained great 
success in his own business enterprises, 
might find simpler and more direct ways to 
make the government efficient. Perhaps 
the psychological effect produced by the 
mere substitution of the trademark “Cool. 
idge”’ for the trademark “Harding” may 
help to restore the quality of reasonableness 
and sanity to a public opinion that has been 
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suffering from delusions and listening to 
the howlings of quack prophets. 


A New Period For veterans in politics, it is 
for Americano mewhat hard to realize that 
Parties 

we have already gone almost 
a quarter-way through the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, and have altogether left behind us the 
political prejudices and shibboleths upon 
which the Republican and Democratic 
parties had been thriving for more than 
forty years—a condition growing mainly 
out of the Civil War and the things that 
resulted from it. McKinley was an officer 
in the Civil War, and Cleveland was a full- 
fledged lawyer in 1861. Roosevelt and 
Wilson were small boys, but both of them 
remembered the Civil War period, belonging 
to families strenuously engaged in public 
activities. Wilson’s memories had been 
especially vivid, because he was living in 
the war-stricken South. Mr. Harding, it 
will be remembered, was not born until 
half a year after the war had ended and 
Lincoln had been slain. As for President 
Coolidge, who was born in 1872, his career 
as a citizen concerned with public affairs 
may be said to have begun with the present 
century. He has lived in a time when 
Southern cotton manufacturers had much 
the same interest in the textile schedules of 
the tariff as Massachusetts manufacturers; 
and when the steel mills of Oscar Under- 
wood’s Alabama district had no reason to 
look at the government’s business and trade 
policies from a standpoint affected in any 
manner by historic differences between 
North and South. 


Leaders Mr. Coolidge is a practical 
Tay politician, and has the habit 

of working with the Repub- 

licans of New England, just as he has the 
habit of attending the Congregational 
rather than the Episcopal church. He 
would understand perfectly the reasons 
why Mr. McAdoo or Mr. Underwood had 
formed the habit of working politically 
with the Democrats. None of these men 
has about him any vestige whatever of 
hide-bound partisanship. They all try to 
look at Twentieth Century problems on 
their merits. They realize the great ex- 
tension of the functions of government, 
and they wish to make the laws simple and 
clear, and machinery efficient. They also 
understand the principles that limit govern- 
ment interference, and they believe in the 


permanent value of those private motives 
that give us the economic structure that 
governments may protect and encourage, 
but that they cannot supersede, and ought 
not to injure by undue meddlesomeness. 


Strain in The custom that has been 
Che shaping itself, in accordance 


with which Presidents on 
chosen occasions give the country a review 
of official happenings and policies, and of 
the state of government business cannot be 
commended too highly. Many lecturers, 
public speakers, and political campaigners 
have swept across the country under cir- 
cumstances far more difficult and trying 
than those to which President Harding was 
subjected in June and July. It would not, 
therefore, be reasonable to hold President 
Harding’s advisers blameworthy for not 
having warned him against the perils and 
fatigues of his tour. Nor is there much 
wisdom in the frequently expressed view 
that the burdens of the presidency are be- 
yond any human power to endure. Mr. 
Harding had apparently filled his official 
post with easy composure; and, while the 
incumbent of such an office is aware of the 
seriousness of his responsibility, there is no 
reason to suppose that his work itself was 
more unbearable to an official of his poise 
than were the duties which in earlier life 
had devolved upon him as the man who was 
producing a newspaper every day. 


a There is a great difference in 
0 hrough —_ the capacities of men to direct 
rganizalion 


work through organization. 
A newspaper is the systematized product of 
an immense number of workers; and the 
carrying on of government to a man of 
Mr. Harding’s training was something like 
being at the head of a newspaper, or a 
university, or a large business corporation. 
The ability to select associates—with the 
even more valuable power to give them full 
trust and to permit them to do their share 
of the work—was a fortunate quality that 
Mr. Harding possessed, even as Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. McKinley had possessed it. 
Thus the great story of the work of the 
Administration that Mr. Harding unfolded 
in the series of speeches which began in St. 
Louis on June 21, and ended at San Fran- 
cisco July 31, did not purport to explain 
what Mr. Harding himself had done, but 
rather to tell what the whole Government 
had been doing under his approving and 
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helpful chairmanship. The story itself was 
the more valuable by far, because, in its 
texture of detail, it had been prepared with 
the help of many associates and experts— 
just as a good newspaper, though creditable 
in its character. as a whole to the aims and 
standards of its editor and publisher, owes 
its value in a hundred ways to the collabora- 
tion of many specialists. 


Foreign Our readers should be re- 
Policy minded that the newspapers 
Reviewed 


of the country had their copies 
of these addresses well in advance, to be 
printed as they were delivered. Although 
on July 31 the President in his sick room at 
San Francisco seemed to be gaining rapidly, 
it was evident that the speech scheduled for 
San Francisco could not be delivered by 
him from the platform. And so he author- 
ized its immediate publication in the 
newspapers. It appeared in full on the 
morning of August 1. It proved to be a 
thorough and extended review of our 
foreign relations and policies, and the 
achievements of our diplomacy from March, 
1921, to the present time. This speech 
must be regarded as an official presentation 
carefully made; and it will be of great value 
in the campaign next year to all popular 
writers and speakers who will be asking 
citizens to give the Harding-Coolidge Ad- 
ministration a vote of confidence on its 
record. The matters contained in the ad- 
dress are those which have been presented 
from time to time to our readers. It sets 
forth our making of peace with Germany 
by separate treaty; various measures taken 
to support American rights in the adjust- 
ments of this period; our contributions 
toward the maintenance of future peace; 
and a variety of successful efforts in the 
Western Hemisphere to make things better. 


An- There are politicians and jour- 
moor nals that have antagonized 
WINE 
every step that has been taken 
under Mr. Harding and Secretary Hughes; 
and it would be useless and silly to suppose 
that the reading of this speech would in any 
manner alter the views of those who think 
themselves so incomparably wiser and 
better informed than either. the President 
or the Secretary of State. But we will ven- 
ture to say that the average intelligent 
citizen, regardless of party, reading care- 
fully this speech on the United States in its 
outside relationships, will feel a thrill of 
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pride and gratitude and a sense of reassur- 
ance. The speech is in no way boastful, but 
it gives the report of good work in many 
quarters, performed with fair-play ideas 
and with common sense. The largest item 
is the Washington Conference, and the 
results that have followed. The arrange- 
ments for funding the British debt make up 
another item. Arbitration of the territorial 
dispute between Chile and Peru; progress 
in Santo Domingo, Haiti, and Cuba; the 
Central American Conference at Washing- 
ton—these furnish some of the Western 
Hemisphere items, among which the ap- 
proaching settlement of differences with 
Mexico has a place. American influence at 
Lausanne and American relief work in 
Russia and the Near East, are cited as 
evidences of the spirit of the United States. 


Our Part Mr. Harding stated with great 
—— frankness the reasons why in 

" his opinion we ought to join 

the rest of the world in the maintenance of 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. He is not insistent about details, 
and for his part has no objection to the 
court’s relations to the League of Nations. 
As for the League itself, he considers that 
for the present the decision of this country 
has been against our joining it, although he 
expresses the hope that it may serve an 
increasingly valuable purpose for peace 
among the European nations who are its 
members and sponsors. In our opinion, the 
real attitude of the country toward the 
rest of the world is far more important for 
the maintenance of peace than the setting 
up of machinery which is not—as things 
now are—a means for the expression of 
world sentiment, but rather an agency that 
certain powerful governments can control, 
and to which they do not dream of deferring 
in any matter where their serious interests 
are involved. In point of fact, we are in 
several ways co-operating with the League 
of Nations, as President Harding pointed 
out in his allusions to the recent opium 
conference. The striking thing, however, 
in all such matters is that America has to 
fight continually to bring Europe up to the 
standards that every intelligent person in 
private admits to be just. Thus in regard 
to equality of rights in the late German 
colonies that are operated under mandates, 
it meant a formidable diplomatic struggle on 
the part of our government to break down 
the monopolistic policies of the govern- 
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ments that had taken these 
mandates in trust, on open- 
door principles. 


The Speech After all, the chief 
C * thing that Amer- 
anadians_ x. 
ica can do to 
preserve the world peace is to 
set the example in all respects 
of justice, neighborliness, and 
good-will in our own transac- 
tions. Nothing could have 
afforded a better demonstra- 
tion of this American good- 
will than President Harding’s 
visit and reception at Van- 
couver, British Columbia, on 
July 26. No American Presi- 
dent, while in office, had ever 
before crossed the Canadian 
boundary line. In his cor- 
dial speech the President de- 
clared that “it is public will, 
not public force, that makes 
for enduring peace’’; and he 
suggested that if the European 
countries would follow the 














example of Canada and the © Underwood & Underwood 
United States “they would MR. HARDING LEAVES THE PRESIDENTIAL TRAIN FOR 


strike at the root of their con- 


tinuing disagreements, and in (The President, 


THE LAST TIME 


though seriously ill, accepted the official greetings 


; . of the Mayor of San Francisco before retiring to the room at the Palace 
their own prosperity forget Hotel in which he died. Standing behind him was his Secretary, 


to inveigh constantly at ours.” 
The President remarked upon 
the free interchange of citizens (our quota 
restrictions do not apply to Canada), noted 
the large investments of capital in joint 
enterprises, and assured the Canadians that 
nobody in the United States had any longer 
the slightest notion of annexation. It was 
not the proper occasion for discussing spe- 
cific proposals such as tariff reciprocity, 
the exchange of Ambassadors, the recent 
precedent of direct treaty negotiation, or 
the desired presence of Canada in the Pan- 
American Union. The speech was in every 
way felicitous and tactful, while the cor- 
diality of the occasion was evidently genuine 
on both sides. 


“Anglo- =Mr. Harding was addressing 
Presnell himself to the Canadians in 
cooperation ° * ae 5 
their capacity as citizens of a 
great North American commonwealth; and 
it was no part of his plan to talk about the 
relations that exist between the government 
of Canada and the government of Great 
Britain. The friendship between the Cana- 


George B. Christian, Jr., with Mrs. Harding following, while in the 
rear is seen the President’s medical adviser Brigadier-General Sawyer) 


dian and American peoples and govern- 
ments is so well worth maintaining and 
further developing that people on both 
sides of the line should regulate their minor 
and transient policies in view of this large 
permanent fact. Toward the English- 
speaking peoples everywhere, in the British 
Islands and in the Antipodes, the American 
people have the kind of good-will that means 
mutual support in emergencies, and _per- 
petual peace. It is not to be supposed for a 
moment that some division of opinion in the 
United States regarding Anglo-French poli- 
cies (in respect to Germany and repara- 
tions) signifies unfriendliness toward either 
of those great powers. Both have ratified 
the work of the Washington Conference. 
Americans understand that Great Britain 
has paid out directly in allowances to the 
unemployed something like $2,000,000,000 
since the end of the war, and that the British 
Government is justified in seeking to secure 
agreements that will restore trade and give 
employment. 
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© Harris & Ewing 
HON. JOSEPH C. GREW, UNITED STATES 
MINISTER TO SWITZERLAND 


(Mr. Grew, who has represented the United States in 
the Lausanne Conferences on the Near East, has com- 
pleted the negotiation of a separate American treaty with 
Turkey. Mr. Grew graduated at Harvard twenty-one 
years ago and two years later entered the diplomatic 
service working his way up through many positions until 
he has become one of the most experienced men in our 
diplomatic corps. The Grew treaty begins a new era in 
the relations of the United States with Turkey. In this 
number, our readers will find a remarkable article on 
Angora, in Asia Minor, which has replaced Constanti- 
nople as the Turkish capital) 


American Americans also understand the 
Opinion nature and extent of the wan- 
on the Ruhr 


ton and terrible devastation to 
which France was subjected during four 
years of Germany’s intrenched presence on 
French soil. Mr. Frank Simonds, whose 
articles in this ReEvrew from month to 
month have attempted to analyze the situ- 
ation created by French occupation of the 
Ruhr, has perhaps seemed to some of our 
readers to be assuming an anti-British atti- 
tude because he has not regarded the British 
official proposals as affording a real solution 
of the problem. Mr. Simonds, however, .is 
well-known to British statesmen and jour- 
nalists, who do not for a moment doubt his 
warm friendship for the British people, and 
who are well aware that he 1s writing always 
from the standpoint of those larger consid- 
erations which he believes must control 
settlements that mean justice and security. 
No one better appreciates than Mr. Simonds 
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the difficulties that the situation presents; 
and he discusses again in the present number 
of the Review or Reviews the seeming 
deadlock between the French and British 
Governments as disclosed in their recent 
exchanges of notes, and in their appeals for 
the approval of America and of the world. 


Well-known American summer 
travellers — including several 
Senators—are returning from 
Europe, and the distinct points of view 
about conditions abroad are almost as nu- 
merous as are the individuals. The differ- 
ences do not lie so much in the way people 
see existing things. Rather, people differ 
in the conclusions they derive and the pre- 
dictions they make from the same data. 
A general criticism that might be passed 
upon nearly all of the European arguments, 
whether of prime ministers or of political 
writers, is that they insist upon making 
temporary conditions the basis of perma- 
nent settlements. Thus Germany, with the 
moral support of British policy, assumes the 
rdle of extreme impecuniosity, and demands 
that her ability to pay—through a long 
distant future—shall be at once reckoned 
up and settled in the light of ostentatious 
professions of present poverty. Bank- 
ruptcy, skillfully managed, has been the 
source of many a private fortune. British 
policy seems to have in mind the next 
twelvemonth, while French policy seems to 
be considering the next hundred years. 
Germany’s wealth consists in her lands, 
mines, farms, factories, various facilities 
for reaching markets, and above all in the 
almost unrivalled industry and skill of her 
great population. France thinks that this 
economic aggregate can in due time pay 
large sums. 


The Question 
of Time 


If peace in Europe is main- 
tained, the Germans, who have 
no internal public debt and no 
heavy bills to pay for armies and navies, can 
after a few years meet the obligations of a 
large debt due for reparations, just as well 
as the United States or England can carry 
the burdens of their public debts. Much of 
the discussion of ‘‘Germany’s ability to 
pay”’ is rendered futile because those en- 
gaged in it are, for reasons of their own, 
thinking in terms of different time periods. 
There have been a good many American 
agricultural districts, since the end of the 
war, that have experienced acute economic 


* Ability 
to Pay” 














distress and inability to pay. But not one 
of those counties would claim the privileges 
of insolvency on the ground that it did not 
expect to recover, and to increase its sur- 
pluses of taxable wealth in the future. As 
for the ability of European countries to pay 
back what they borrowed in the United 
States, everyone knows that those unad- 
justed debts are burdening nobody at 
present except the American taxpayer, who, 
having endorsed the notes, has to meet the 
interest dues that the investor expects. It 
is not true that the settlement of German 
reparations is in any way bound up with 
the question whether or not at some time 
in the future the European powers will 
find themselves able and willing to pay 
what they owe to the United States in 
whole or in part. Meanwhile, if some of the 
minor European powers, owing relatively 
small sums to this country, choose to meet 
our Debt Commission and fix up a plan, 
they will have enhanced their own self- 
respect and earned the kind of confidence 
that comes to people who prefer to pay 
rather than to evade. 


Dr. Cuno is The fall of the Cuno Cabinet in 
Peg san ’y Germany, which has resulted 
r. Stresemann . Bee ees . : 

in the succession_of Dr. Strese- 

mann to the Chancellorship, had been ex- 
pected for some time. Germany’s political 
condition is far from stable, and it may go 
from bad to worse if Germany continues— 
under the lead of shrewd business schemers 
—to pursue shifty policies of evasion in in- 
ternational affairs, while keeping the print- 
ing presses busy supplying a preposterous 
wild-cat currency that had last month 
reached an exchange value of from six to 
seven million marks to the American dollar. 
As things have been going, one American 
red cent will soon be worth 100,000 marks. 
To adjust wages under such conditions is 
almost impossible, and Germany last month 
was seething with strikes. The printers of 
paper money were on a strike; transporta- 
tion workers had tied up the Berlin subway; 
shipyards and industrial plants were under- 
going strikes; and, above all, the continued 
governmental policy of passive resistance to 
France at Essen and in the whole occupied 
area was reacting heavily upon German life. 
But like those of other European countries, 
the German crops this year are large; and, 
in spite of the bad showing in news headlines, 
Germany, like the rest of Europe, is bound 
to recover her economic tone in due time. 
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DR. GUSTAV STRESEMANN, WHO HAS SUC. 
CEEDED DR. CUNO AS THE NEW CHANCELLOR 
OF GERMANY 


(Dr. Stresemann is the leader of the People’s Party, 
which is supposed to be under control of Hugo Stinnes 
and the industrialists. Heretofore he had declined the 
chancellorship. He has been known in the past as a 
scholarly political economist, the owner of a newspaper, 
a representative of conservative interests, personally 
an optimist and a believer in Germany’s future, and a 
man who in the war supported the submarine program. 
He is now only forty-four years old, but has been in the 
Reichstag sixteen years and has been chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee) 
Fo ng General Lafayette, who was 
arne 4. the friend and associate of 
September 6 eas 
Washington, and of all our 
political and military leaders in the early 
period, was born on September 6. We are 
told that he read aloud to an assembled 
company in France in 1777 the American 
Declaration of Independence, the occasion 
being a banquet given in honor of the 
brother of King George III. He made his 
way to America, and in due time Congress 
issued him a commission as Major-General, 
although he was only twenty years old. In 
an address by Mr. Maurice Leon, we are 
reminded that Mr. Lafayette was the last 
surviving American Major-General who 
fought in the War of Independence. We 
are now about to enter upon the tenth year 
since the young men of Lafayette’s country 
stood at the Marne on the morning of 
September 6, 1914, and stemmed the tide 
that was sweeping the Germans on to vic- 
tory. The celebration of what is now called 
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the national Lafayette-Marne Day is a 
custom originated some years ago by prom- 
inent Americans. It will be celebrated 
again this year, and it should stimulate the 
study of our early history and promote the 
friendly relations that have so long existed 
between the two great republics. At a 
time when there seems to be serious danger 
lest the understandings that had secured 
the Entente between Great Britain and 
France should be ruptured, there is the more 
reason for expressions of American senti- 
ment, friendly at once to both of those great 
countries, and urgent in the view that the 
United States, France, Great Britain, and 
the British Dominions should remain firmly 
united in support of peace and justice. 
Such hopes should be voiced on Sept. 6. 


Demands The United States is one of 

Pen sixteen governments whose 
China : 

representatives last month 


submitted a note at Pekin claiming damages 
for outrages due to the failure of China to 
suppress brigands. Punishment of certain 
high officials is demanded, and the joint note 
asserts a determination to maintain the 
rights of foreigners. Unfortunately, there is 
no government in China capable of acting. 
There is no President, no Cabinet, no prime 
minister, and no parliament in evidence. 
The whole government last month seems to 
have been summed up in the person of Mr. 
V. K. Wellington Koo, who was acting as 
Foreign Minister and who is held in the 
highest personal esteem, but who is unable 
to bring order out of chaos. The news inci- 
dents from China deal with wars in the 
North, assertive militarism in the South, 
banditry on the small scale and the large, 
and a state of demoralization far worse than 
anything we have ever known in Mexico. 
It may be that President Coolidge and Sec- 
retary Hughes will reach the conclusion that 
the Far East is calling for our attention with 
an urgency of appeal that makes the claim 
of Europe upon our aid in the reparations 
deadlock seem quite negligible. 


It is difficult to know what 


How Can Wa, 
China ought to be done; but it is 
be Saved? probable that there will be 


some program of action requisite. And in 
shaping this program the United States for 
various reasons seems best fitted to take the 
lead. A writer in a recent number of. the 
Argonaut (San Francisco) believes that the 
Chinese ought to become the wards of some 
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competent and friendly nations—“ nations 
which have the honesty and the character 
to treat their wards decently and honorably 
and to turn over to them the government of 
their own country as soon as they are able to 
conduct it as a dependable, going concern.” 
American business men in China recently 
cabled to Secretary Hughes demanding (1) 
Withholding of benefits under the Washing- 
ton Conference, (2) Disarmament and dis- 
persion of troops, (3) Chinese finances to be 
supervised and railroads guarded, (4) For- 
eign garrisons installed, (5) Suspension of 
return of Boxer indemnity, and (6) Co- 
operation of Great Britain in dealing with 
the situation. Ii may seem to the Adminis- 
tration advisable to call a conference on the 
problems now presented by China’s gov- 
ernmental collapse. 


Fear of | One of the immediate prob- 
“Strike lems that faced President 


Coolidge on his going into the 
White House was the imminence of a 
strike, on September 1, in the anthracite 
coal fields. The miners and the operators 
had come to a deadlock over the institution 
of the “check-off” system, by which the 
employers are required to deduct from the 
workmen’s wages the amount of their 
union dues and to turn the proceeds over 
to the union. There were other demands 
from the miners, chief of them an increase 
of 20 per cent. in wages. But the lengthy 
conference at Atlantic City, after granting 
the unions two of their demands, including 
the abolition of the 12-hour day, came to 
a halt in the disagreement on the “check- 
off” system. In the middle of August it 
was evident that a drifting policy would 
lead the country straight on to the calamity 
of a strike. On August 13 Chairman 
Warriner, of the general committee of the 
operators, stated that the employers had 
offered to arbitrate the question of the 
“check-off”’ system. This arrangement for 
the collection of union dues out of the 
weekly pay envelope has been bitterly op- 
posed because it means, obviously, an abso- 
lute engagement between employers and 
employees to maintain a closed shop and 
to compel the miners to pay all dues any 
unions ask for. 


the anthracite 


The Public A strike in 
a fields this year would be 
eace ts 


vastly unpopular. The public 
would have but little patience with either 





































operators or miners. The stocks of coal 
are probably somewhat larger than before 
the strike of last year, but comparatively 
few householders have laid in their full 
supply for the winter, and the citizens of 
anthracite-using communities are in no 
mood to suffer so soon again the hardships 
and expenses of a shortage which would 
come about almost immediately after ces- 
sation of work in the mines. The bitumi- 
nous coal operators made offers, when a 
strike seemed to threaten, to supply these 
communities with a higher grade of soft 
coal through an organization which they 
proposed to form for the purpose of dis- 
tributing this product to householders in 
the Eastern States. The idea of this sub- 
stitute, however, was not at all reassuring 
to those accustomed to use anthracite, 
even though such a move would no doubt 
prevent real suffering in mid-winter in the 
New England States. Mr. John Hays 
Hammond, chairman of the Federal Coal 
Commission, and Governor Pinchot, of 
Pennsylvania, were consulting with Presi- 
dent Coolidge in efforts to avoid the danger; 
and Mr. Hammond let it be known that 
the President was determined to prevent 
any stoppage of work in the coal fields. 
On August 15 representatives of the oper- 
ators and miners met in New York, at the 
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WE WOULDN’T CARE, ONLY WE HAVE TO 
PUMP THE ORGAN! 


From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul, Minn.) 
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invitation of the Federal Coal Commission, 
to attempt to patch up a peace. 


Impending Certain radical members of 

Railroa Congress have let it be known 

Legislation : 
that they plan aggressive 


measures in the regulation of the railroad 
industry when Congress convenes. The 
repeal of the Esch-Cummins Act will cer- 
tainly be attempted, and it is thought that 
a majority of each house of Congress may 
be found to vote against the continuance of 
this measure. Those who have seen most 
clearly the best interests of the railroads 
and of the public they serve, had been re- 
lying on Mr. Harding’s veto of any such 
repeal, and are now hoping that their re- 
liance can be transferred to President 
Coolidge. With admitted imperfections, 
the Esch-Cummins Act has certainly pro- 
vided a régime for the most encouraging 
showing that has been made in railroad 
operation for more than a decade. The 
railroads are moving volumes of traffic 
never before known in the United States, 
or in any other country, with a fair amount 
of promptness; are showing general effi- 
ciency in operation, and are, for the first 
time in at least seven years, saving a margin 
for the reward of capital which, if not 
interfered with, would be sufficient to make 
investments in railroad stock look reason- 
ably attractive and to procure the new cap- 
ital without which the great transportation 
industry must weaken. Economically, then, 
the most critical present problem in our 
industrial organization—the maintenance of 
our transportation plant—looks better than 
for a long time; politically, the outlook is 
far from being so promising. A variety of 
threats of legislation inimical to the rail- 
roads, reaching such heights of absurdity 
as the proposal to change the factor of 
invested capital (on which the roads are 
allowed to earn a certain percentage) to 
the sum of the value of their securities at 
current market quotations—has so fright- 
ened investors, months before Congress 
will meet, that the prices of many stand- 
ard railroad stocks are quoted at panic 
figures. 


Another complicated puzzle 
confronting our new President 
is the proposed consolidation of 
the railroads of the country into a few large 
groups. President Harding and the persons 


Consolidating 
Railroads 


on whom he relied in Congress and his 
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official family had been studying carefully 
the feasibility of a plan for compulsory 
consolidation. It is fairly evident now that 
any reliance on the voluntary action of the 
railroads themselves is a weak one. Per- 
sonal motives and interests are so involved, 
. and some of the strong roads have so great 
an abhorrence of being saddled with certain 
weaker ones—which, of course, is the essence 
of the consolidation theory—that it seems 
scarcely possible our generation would see 
any perfected scheme if the managers of our 
transportation systems are left to their 
own devices in the matter. Both the advo- 
cates of railroad consolidation and its op- 
ponents have been turning to the actual 
results obtained in England, where com- 
plete railroad consolidation has been ef- 
fected: the former to point to some excellent 
results that seem to have been obtained, the 
latter to explain the many essential differ- 
ences between the English railroad preblem 
and ours. 





The British Under the British Railways 
Experiment Act of 1921, all the railways of 
a Success 


Great Britain have been con- 
solidated into four systems, the largest of 
which takes in the eastern part of Great 
Britain, from London north. In providing 
for this radical move, Parliament expressly 
repealed all previous acts which might in- 
terfere with the consolidation measure. 
The war régime had furnished a useful test 
and training in consolidation, the British 
adopting the plan of leaving their railway 
managers to conduct their own business sub- 
ject to extensive codperation for military 
needs. This object lesson was sufficiently 
reassuring to help over the consolidating 
process, so far as financing was concerned, 
through the simple expedient of a general 
exchange of stock. A court was established, 
called the Railway Rates Tribunal, the 
members appointed for seven years, and the 
three members to be, respectively, persons 
of experience in commercial affairs, in rail- 
way business and the law. The four groups 
have ninety-three subsidiary companies. 
Important savings in operation have come; 
largely, it is claimed by American railroad 
men, from the making of physical connec- 
tions which had not existed before. Very 
extensive improvements are being made 
with the expenditure of large sums of 
money, chiefly in the matter of terminal 
facilities and the straightening out of rights 
of way. There has been some agitation for 
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lower rates, but in the main, there have been 
helpfulness and coéperation in the relations 
of Parliament, the Railway Rates Tribunal 
and the consolidated roads. 


English But opponents of immediate 
Railways Difer and general consolidation of 
From Ours 


American railroads point out 
that our problem is very different indeed 
from that which Great Britain faced. The 
largest of the British groups has not much 
more than two-thirds of the mileage of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad alone, though the 
density of traffic is very much greater in 
England. These critics of plans for compul- 
sory consolidation say that American rail- 
roads have already consolidated, in so far as 
Congress would allow them to do so. The 
Pennsylvania system, for instance, is a con- 
solidation of about 200 roads. They admit 
that something in the way of saving can be 
effected through the purchasing of material 
and equipment in larger quantities and 
through standardizing rolling stock. But 
they point out that we have not the numbers 
of independent and jealous little roads 
which were in England before the Railways 
Act of 1921, and that this chief opportunity 
for saving would not be offered us. In the 
matter of management, there has undoubt- 
edly been great exaggeration in the claims 
of those who hope for great savings result- 
ing from fewer salaries, or smaller ones, or 
both, under a new system with fewer rail- 
way companies. A writer in the Wall 
Street Journal recently pointed out that if 
there were no managers at all on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, the salaries of all those 
who would have been discharged would 
figure out only a theoretical increase for 
labor of $1.50 per man per month. It seems 
to be generally admitted that in the matter 
of cost of management, the consolidating 
process in Great Britain has not effected 
appreciable savings. 


Since the last issue of this 
REVIEW appeared, with its 
editorial discussion of the 
world situation as to wheat, its oversupply 
and declining price, the Chicago quotation 
for the grain has gone as low as 96 cents, 
which means about 80 cents on the farm 
and returns to thousands of farmers that 
do not cover the cost of production. It is 
the lowest price for wheat since 1913 and 
is, of course, very much lower than an 
equivalent quotation in that year because 


Wheat at 
96 Cents 
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of the greatly increased prices, to-day, of 
everything the farmer must buy. With 
bricklayers working for eight hours on a 
basic rate of $12 and receiving a bonus of 
$5 a day, we have the spectacle of their 
single day’s work bringing them more than 
the farmer receives for tilling, fertilizing, 
seeding and harvesting an acre of wheat 
land, not to speak of the interest charge on 
his farm investment and taxes. The Wheat 
Growers’ Association has telegraphed Presi- 
dent Coolidge requesting a special session of 
Congress to give relief to the farmers, and ask- 
ing that arrangements be made for the Gov- 
ernment to buy wheat whenever the price goes 
below $1.75 per bushel. A second proposal 
is to stabilize the price by lending the pro- 
ducers money to enable them to keep, say, 
200,000,000 bushels off the market. 


Canada’s In the meantime comes news 
So that Canada will have a wheat 


crop this year of something 
like 500,000,000 bushels, a fourth more 
than last year and more than 300,000,000 
bushels in excess of her pre-war production. 
These new wheat lands to the north of us 
are not only vast in extent, but are produc- 
ing, on an average, 25 bushels to the acre, 
—nearly two-thirds more than the average 
of the longer tilled acres of the United 
States. Thus, Canada alone has increased 
her wheat production to an extent that 
much more than accounts for the entire 
pre-war exportable surplus of Russia and 
the Balkan States. But Russia herself is 
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A NEW PROBLEM IN RELATIVITY—A BUSHEL 
OF WHEAT AND EIGHT POUNDS OF SUGAR 


From Evening Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 
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coming back into the world market. The 
Soviet Government claims that Russia will 
have something like 100,000,000 bushels of 
grain to export this year; and some good 
authorities think there may be actually as 
much as one-third of this. While this 
Russian grain supply will consist only in 
small measure of wheat, it will help to take 
the place of that grain with the poverty-. 
stricken’ peoples of Europe. Also, . Aus- 
tralia, India and the Argentine are increas- 
ing their exportable surpluses of wheat by 
substantial amounts. Under the influence 
of war pressure and Russia’s sudden with- 
drawal, due to the war, from wheat export- 
ing, the world’s wheat acreage has increased 
in less than ten years by 25 per cent., with 
much of this increase coming in virgin and 
very productive territory. 


The result is a clear overpro- 
duction of wheat as compared 
with other useful and desir- 
able commodities. It is difficult to see how 
any effective remedy may be reached for the 
low prices except by the somewhat slow :and 
rather painful process of natural economic 
law, through which the low prices will, in 
time, discourage planting and thus bring 
the world’s production into balance with 
other goods. Certainly the proposal that 
the Government purchase all wheat offered 
at less than $1.75 per bushel, would fly in 
the face of natural economic law. The high 
guaranteed price would have the effect of 
encouraging still further planting, and the 
basic cause of prices lower than production 
costs would operate so much the more 
strongly. The device of loaning monéy to 
the farmers to carry their surplus wheat is 
open to fewer objections; but here, too, 
the long-time remedy would be weakened. 


Too Much 
Wheat 





While our commissioners at 
oe Mexico City have been re- 
iplomacy : . . 
ported as making progress, 
certain questions have arisen in Cuba that 
may soon require the transfer of Messrs. 
Warren and Payne from the Mexican 
capital to Havana. Americans expect no 
special favors in these neighboring coun- 
tries, but they are right in asking our State 
Department to concern itself, if they are 
brought face to face with new measures 
involving indirect confiscation. Property 
rights are also affected, to some extent, by 
the deadlock between the Philippine Legisla- 
ture and Governor-General Wood. 


Economics 





MINNESOTA’S NEW SENATOR 























© Minneapolis Journal © Minneapolis Journal 
HARNESSING UP MILKING TIME 
Or a farm where ll the work is done by the family, with no “hired man,” everybody has to pitch in and 
help. Senator-clect Johnson returned to the farm after his campaign, and immediately donned overalls and 
rubber boots, put on his old straw hat, and helped with the harvest. Mrs. Johnson, who had been running the 
place during her husband’s political activities, must decide between staytig on the farm and hving in Washtiigton. 














© Minneapolis Journal 
MAGNUS JOHNSON AND FAMILY 
(The photograph above shows Mr. Johnson after his election, and helps to explain how this “plain dirt farmer” 
runs a farm without hired help. Mr. Johnson is seated with his wife, and Florence, his youngest child, sits on his 
lap. From left to right, standing, are: Lillian, the oldest; Francis, Agnes, Magnus, Jr., and Victor) 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From July 15 to August 15, 1923) 


PRESIDENT HARDING’S TOUR, ILLNESS 
AND DEATH 


July 16.—The President, in Alaska, visits the new 
Government Agricultural College and School of 
Mines and the Experiment Station of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Fairbanks, before leaving for 
Seward. 

July 22.—After a strenuous three-weeks’ tour of 
Alaska, Mr. Harding departs from Sitka with a fine 
send-off from officials and citizens; Mrs. Harding is 
recovering from her exhaustion. 

July 26.—Mr. Harding stops at Vancouver, B. C., 
setting a precedent as the first President of the 
United States to visit Canadian territory while in 
office; he speaks at Stanley Park to an extremely 
cordial audience. 

July 27.—Seattle greets Mr. Harding with en- 
thusiasm upon his return from Alaska; he speaks 
encouragingly of Alaska’s future statehood and 
development along sound economic and political 
lines. 

July 28.—President Harding is stricken with 
ptomaine poisoning at Grant’s Pass, Oregon, on his 
way by train to Yosemite Park; the itinerary is 
changed, and he goes direct to San Francisco. 

July 29.—Mr. Harding, arriving at San Francisco, 
though apparently recovered from the ptomaine 
poisoning, takes to his bed to regain his strength. 

July 30.—The President contracts broncho- 
pneumonia in the right lung, and five prominent 
physicians hold consultations. 

July 31.—The address that President Harding was 
scheduled to make in San Francisco on the World 
Court is published; he favors early entrance, regard- 
less of technical details, saying, ‘‘I am more inter- 
ested in adherence to such a tribunal in the best 
form attainable than I am concerned about the 
triumph of presidential insistence.” 

August 1.—President Harding shows improve- 
ment, with temperature reaching normal, pulse 
dropping from 125 to 116 and respiration from 44 
to 30. 

August 2.—At 7:30 P. M., in San Francisco, at 
the Palace Hotel, President Harding suddenly dies 
of a brain evolvement, probably an apoplexy, while 
conversing with Mrs. Harding and Dr. Sawyer. 

August 3.—The body of President Harding is 
placed on a funeral train bound for the Capital, 
and many thousands of people pay homage as the 
coffin is transferred; Mrs. Harding bears up well 
and maintains her magnificent poise. 

August 4.—Friday, August 10, is proclaimed a 
day of mourning and prayer for the late President 
Harding, who will be interred at Marion, Ohio; 
great crowds continue to witness the passage of the 
Harding funeral train across the continent. 

August 7.—After four days, the body of President 
Harding reaches Washington and is placed in the 
East Room of the White House. 

August 8.—The body of the President is taken to 
the rotunda of the Capitol to lie in state, where it 





remains for eight hours and is then started on its 
last journey to Marion, Ohio. 

Ex-President Wilson takes part in the public 
funeral procession down Pennsylvania Avenue, as 
does ex-President Taft; General Pershing acts as 
Grand Marshal, with Senator Lodge as Marshal of 
the civilian sections. 

August 10.—President Harding’s body is laid at 
rest in the brown stone vault in Marion Cemetery, 
near the graves of his old friends and neighbors and 
by the side of his deceased relatives. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


July 16.—In Minnesota, Magnus Johnson 
(Farmer-Labor) is elected United States Senator to 
fill the unexpired term of the late Senator Knute 
Nelson; his plurality is 94,846 over Governor 
J. A. O. Preus (Rep.). 

In Amite County, Miss., federal troops preserve 
order while the Bureau of Animal Industry enforces 
the cattle-dipping requirements to eradicate fever- 
tick; forty-eight dipping vats have been blown up 
within a few weeks (see page 289). 

The Philippine Cabinet resigns, also the new 
Mayor of Manila and the Filipino secretaries of 
departments; the alleged reason is the reinstatement 
by Governor-General Leonard Wood of a secret 
service agent discharged by the courts from a charge 
of bribery in connection with closing gambling dens 
in the city. 

July 18.—Governor-General Wood accepts the 
resignations of the Filipino Cabinet and Council of 
State. 

July 23.—Both houses of the Filipino legislature 
adopt unanimously a joint resolution demanding the 
immediate recall of Governor-General Wood. 

July 24.—The New York Anti-Saloon League 
directors adopt a resolution expressing confidence 
in their recently indicted superintendent, William 
H. Anderson. 

July 25.—The Merchants Association of New 
York City takes hold of the transit deadlock between 
the State Transit Commission and the city Board 
of Estimate led by Mayor Hylan; a committee of 
1,000 is formed to bring pressure on officials, and 
1,000,000 persons are expected to join the plea for 
immediate action. 

Elbert H. Gary announces he has called together 
executives of all United States Steel Corporation 
subsidiaries to plan a shift to the eight-hour from 
the twelve-hour day, wherever it still exists in the 
steel industry. 

Senator Hiram Johnson, returning from Europe, 
says to 7oo persons at a dinner given in his honor 
at New York that he is still opposed to joining the 
World Court or the League of Nations. 

July 26.—Anthracite mine operators, conferring 
at Atlantic City, N. J., refuse demands of mine 
workers for complete union recognition and the 
“check-off,” thus deadlocking the conference. 

July 31.—Senator Oscar W. Underwood, in a 
speech tothe Alabama legislature, formally 
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announces his willingness to be a Democratic presi- 
dential candidate in 1924. 

August 3.—Calvin Coolidge is sworn in as thir- 
tieth President of the United States at Plymouth, 
Vermont, at 2.43 A. M., in the parlor of the Coolidge 
homestead, by his father, John Calvin Coolidge, 
who is a Notary Public; President Coolidge arrives 
at Washington, D. C. at 9.10 P. M. to take up his 
new duties. 

The New York City Board of Estimate adopts 
the Washington Heights and Brooklyn Crosstown 
subway routes proposed by the State Transit Com- 
mission. 

August 4.—President Coolidge refuses to discuss 
future policies until after the burial of the late 
President Harding; but it is understood there will 
be no change in the Cabinet; the temporary Presi- 
dential offices are in rcom 333 of the Willard Hotel. 

August 7.—The Coal Commission makes its 
report on labor relations in the anthracite industry, 
offering twelve recommendations, mostly technical 
but including abolition of the twelve-hour day 
(already agreed upon), and authorization of inter- 
vention by the President to prevent a general 
strike; the commission says: “The public is un- 
willing to tolerate having a product upon which 
its very life depends made a plaything of militant 
group action.” 

August 9.—President Coolidge breaks precedent 
by receiving the diplomatic corps in the Willard 
Hotel instead of waiting until he is in the White 
House, in order to get in touch at once with im- 
portant diplomatic effairs. 

August 11.—A price-cutting campaign is started 
by the Standard Oil Company as a result of sale 
through the State of South Dakota by order of 
Governor W. H. McMaster of 160,000 gallons of 
gasoline at sixteen cents, ten cents under the 
market. 

August 13.—The Coal Commission requests repre- 
sentatives of anthracite operators and of labor 
unions to meet the commission at New York City 
on August 15. 

President Coolidge moves his work into the 
executive offices at the White House; Mrs. Harding 
packs the Harding effects, preparatory to moving. 

August 14.—President Coolidge announces that 
his secretary will be former Congressman Campbell 
Bascom Slemp, of Virginia; it is also announced 
that the Harding policies will be continued, taking 
the line of Secretary Hughes’ speech at New Haven 
on reparations, with collection of all foreign debts, 
no extra session of Congress for the benefit of wheat- 
growers, adhering to Secretary Davis’ immigration 
policy, and forecasting early recognition of Mexico. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


July 20.—Francisco (Pancho) Villa, the Mexican 
bandit who had retired to a ranch given to him by 
the Obregon government, is killed in ambush at 
Parral. 

July 21.—In China, Kwangtung Province is 
reported pacified, with the intermediation of Lieut. 
Leland P. Lovette, U. S. N., while Sun Yat-sen’s 
Southern constitutionalists have overcome invaders 
from Kwangsi province at Wuchow; peace prevails 
along the West River and the North River, and on 
the East River General Chen Chiun-ming is reported 
on the verge of collapse. 

July 23.—The British Inter-Departmental Com- 
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mittee reports favorably on acceptance of the 
American proposal for a twelve-mile search zone 
in enforcing prohibition, without an extension of 
the territorial limit beyond the customary three 
miles. 

The Newfoundland Cabinet headed by Premier 
Sir Richard Squires resigns after internal disagree- 
ments following charges of extravagance against 
the Department of Agriculture and Mines. 

Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo becomes Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at Peking upon the request of 
Generals Wu Pei-fu and Tsao-kun. 

July 24.—The British House of Lords passes 
through third reading Lady Astor’s bill prohibiting 
sales of liquor to persons under eighteen; the bill 
will become law when it receives the assent of the 
Crown. 

Princess Marguerite von Hohenlohe-Ochringen is 
convicted of perjury at Berlin and of aiding the 
flight of Capt. Eberhardt, of the Kapp “Putsch,” 
from justice; she is sentenced to six months in jail. 

August 1.—The Dail Eireann passes the Irish 
Free State Public Safety bill, which allows the 
government to hold rebel prisoners for three months 
longer; the Irish Court of Appeals holds that a 
state of war no longer exists, and prisoners are 
starting habeas corpus proceedings for release. 

In Amoy, China, invading Northern troops 
attack Southern soldiers, and Chang Tse-ping, who 
is under Sun Yat-sen of Canton, attacks with land 
forces gunboats sent by Peking, while Sun’s navy 
is also rushed to Amoy to attack Admiral Yang; 
two Japanese destroyers arrive to protect their 
nationals. 

August 7.—At Tsitsihar, in the province of 
Holungkiang, Manchuria, 750 bandit captives are 
slaughtered by troops of General Chang-Tso-lin. 

August 8.—Chancellor Cuno appeals to the 
German Reichstag for a vote of confidence while 
the mark sags to 6,500,000 to the dollar; he proposes 
an unlimited gold loan to meet depreciation, a 
gold tax, and continuation of passive resistance in 
the Ruhr financed by a general tax. 


August 9.—Gustav Stresemann, leader of the 
German Peoples Party, tells the Reichstag that the 
cabinet must be given unusual powers and “the 
Government must be protected from _ political 
divergencies, must be given leeway to enact meas- 
ures that fit the moment... .”’ The Communists 
are bitterly opposed, but the Socialists and bour- 
geois laugh at their threats. 

Count Plunkett is released from prison by the 
Trish Free State authorities; the Dail Eireann is 
dissolved. 


August 10.—Strikes and disorders, due to dis- 
crepancies between wages and prices, sweep over 
Germany; Reichstag United Socialists decide 
to support the Communist motion of “‘no confidence” 
in Chancellor Cuno. 


August 12.—Dr. Carl Cuno, German Chancellor, 
resigns with his entire Cabinet; President Ebert 
immediately commissions Dr. Gustav Stresemann 
to form a new ministry with a four-party coalition. 

The Irish election campaign starts in earnest; 
the vote will be cast August 27. 

August 13.—Strikes, riot and death spread 
throughout Germany, with food and money 
scarcely to be had; the new cabinet includes Herr 
von Bergen (Clerical), Foreign Minister, and Herr 
Hilferding (Socialist), Minister of Finance, and is 

















composed of four Clericals, two People’s Party 
men, four Socialists, and three Democrats. 

Mustapha Kemal is elected President of Turkey 
by unanimous vote of the Angora Assembly. 

August 14.—Chancellor Stresemann prescats his 
cabinet to the Reichstag, declares that the best 
foreign political activity that can be developed is 
order at home, and receives a vote of confidence of 
240 out of 3413 he states that passive resistance will 
be discontinued upon return of control of the Ruhr 
to Germany, restoration of treaty conditions on the 
Rhine, and release of prisoners. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


July 16.—It is announced that the United States 
will not recognize the present Greek Government 
nor extend the $33,000,000 already deposited in the 
American treasury as a loan for relief of refugees 
from Turkey. 

July 21.—Colonel Haskell and the other remain- 
ing members of the American Relief Administration 
leave Moscow for home. 

July 22.—Secretary Hughes outlines his policy 
regarding Soviet Russia, saying it still aims at 
general revolution and ignores property rights. 

July 23.—The Permanent Court of International 
Arbitration decides, 7 to 4, that it is incompetent 
to adjudicate a dispute between a member of the 
League of Nations and a non-member without the 
consent of the non-member country; the decision 
is rendered in the case of Finland against Russia 
over the Treaty of Dorpat and the autonomy of 
Eastern Karelia. 

July 29.—American Minister Joseph C. Grew, 
negotiating a treaty with Turkey, receives a promise 
from Ismet Pasha that Turkey will give equitable 
treatment to Christian populations within her 
borders. 

August 6.—The Turkish-American treaty of 
amity and commerce is signed, with a new extra- 
dition treaty, at Lausanne, by Minister Grew, 
Ismet Pasha, Riza Nur Bey, and Hassan Bey; the 
new treaty replaces one negotiated in 1830. 

August 10.—The diplomatic corps at Peking pre- 
sents demands for indemnity of about $8,000 apiece 
for sufferings of foreigners recently held captive by 
Shantung brigands; Britain demands $20,000 for the 
death of a subject; all powers unite in demanding 
demotion and dismissal of certain high officials 
guilty of negligence in the matter and suggest that a 
native police force be organized under foreign officers. 

August 14.—The Federal District Court at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., orders forfeited the $20,000 bond of 
the Marion Mosher, seized eight miles off shore for 
smuggling liquor (and released under bond con- 
ditioned that she proceed at once to Newfoundland), 
because she arrived without her cargo of $250,000 of 
liquors; the court says: “When a British vessel 
hovers around the American coast, although three 
miles from shore, with the intent to violate the laws, 
and is caught in the act of smuggling or attempting 
to smuggle intoxicating liquors . its seizure is 
justified.” 


THE SITUATION IN THE RUHR 


July 20.—The British draft of the reply to the 
German note on reparations settlement is com- 
pleted after a stormy cabinet meeting at London; 
copies are sent to the United States, France, Bel- 
gium, and Italy, for suggestions and approval; a 
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covering letter to France and Belgium inquires 
whether the Ruhr occupation will be made “in- 
visible” if Germany ceases passive resistance, and 
another document to the United States urges co- 
6peration in present negotiations. 

July 24.—At Frankfort a mob riots against 
Fascism, killing State Attorney Haas. 

French officials report a considerable improve- 
ment of conditions in the Ruhr, stating that move- 
ment of German passengers for the seven largest 
railroad stations increased from 21,000 for the week 
ended June 20 to 7o,- 
ooo for the week ended 
July 18; restrictions on 
movements to and from 
the unoccupied zone 
are modified. . . . Ger- 
man police service is 
resumed in Reckling- 
hausen, Gelsenkirchen, 
Herne and Bochum. 

July 29.—At Neu- 
Ruppin, near Berlin, 
rioting Communistsare 
suppressed by the po- 
lice, who kill two and 
shoot seven others; 
demonstrations cause 
no serious trouble at 
Hamburg, Stettin, or 
other towns in Saxony 
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notes are handed in, 

and Belgium proposes evacuation of the Ruhr propor- 

tionate with the German payments on reparations. 

August 9.—The French Court of Cassation re- 

jects the appeal of German industrialists headed 

by Baron Krupp von Bohlen, who were sentenced 
to prison terms by a French court-martial. 


August 11.—The British reply to the notes of 
France and Belgium is delivered to their repre- 
sentatives at London; the British Government is 
“reluctant to contemplate the possibility that 
separate action may be required in order to hasten 
a settlement which can not be much longer delayed 
without the gravest consequences to the recovery 
of trade and the peace of the world.” 

August 13.—It is reported that Chancellor Cuno’s 
last act before resigning was to notify the Allied 
Reparations Commission that after August 11 no 
deliveries in kind would be made, even to states 
not participating in the occupation of the Ruhr. 

August 15.—Coalition parties in the Reichstag 
agree before adjournment to support the Strese- 
mann ministry in mortgaging all German industry, 
land, and property as national wealth, to put wages, 
prices, and taxes on a gold basis. 
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THE SECOND CONFERENCE AT LAUSANNE 


July 16.—Agreement is reached on all points in 
dispute, and the clause confirming the Turkish 
Petroleum Company and the French General 
Railroad Exploitation Company concessions is 
removed at the insistence of Minister Joseph C. 
Grew; Britain, France and Italy will each keep one 
cruiser and two destroyers in the Bosphorus until 
ratification of the Straits Convention. 

July 17.—The Allies ask Turkey to permit the 
return of Armenians to Ottoman territory, Mr. 
Grew urging “sympathetic consideration for the 
interests of these homeless exiles;”’ Ismet Pasha says 
Turkey will apply amnesty sincerely but will keep 
out disturbing elements. s 

July 20.—Russia’s Foreign Minister, George 
Tchitcherin, announces that the Soviets will sign 
the Straits Convention agreed upon last December 
at the first Lausanne conference. 

July 24.—The Near East treaty—making peace 
between Greece and Turkey, and in reality be- 





conferees except Jugoslavia; the signatory nations 
are Turkey, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
Greece and Rumania. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 

July 17.—The first completed wing of the re- 
stored Louvain University library is dedicated. 

July 24.—At Toronto, Canada, six automobile 
bandits rob bank messengers of $130,000 in cur- 
rency, on the street, in broad daylight, shooting 
four persons. 

July 27—In Oklahoma, George Wilson, former 
Non-Partisan League worker, is removed as presi- 
dent of the Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
following a reorganization of the State Board of 
Agriculture by Governor Walton.: 

July 31.—Percy G. Williams, New York theater 
owner who died July 21, leaves a bequest of $5,000,- 
ooo for an actors’ home. 

North New Jersey trolley-car employees begin a 
strike that ties up about 145 communities on car 
lines carrying 1,500,000 persons daily and em- 
ploying 6,300 carmen; bus lines prepare to meet 
the emergency. 

August 6.—Henry Sullivan, an American, swims 
across the English Channel in nearly 28 hours, 
receiving a prize of $5000; he is the third man ever 
to accomplish the feat. 

August 12.—Enrique Tirabocchi, an Argentine 
swimmer, crosses the English Channel from France 
to England, in 16 hours, 33 minutes, beating the 
record set by Captain Mathew Webb in the ’70’s 
by 5 hours and 12 minutes. 

August 13.—The Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana cuts the price of gasoline 6.6 cents a gallon 
in ten States; independents reduce prices 5 cents. 

August 14.—At Kemmerer, Wyo,, 138 men are 
caught in a coal mine explosion, and only 37 are 


saved. 
OBITUARY 


July 16.—John MacAlpine Siddall, editor of the 
American Magazine, 49. . David B. Gamble, 
Cincinnati soap-maker, 75. . . . Louis Couperus, 
the Dutch novelist, 60. 

July 17—Edwin C. Bell, of Titusville, Pa., 
authority on history of petroleum development, 
75... . Louis Calvert, actor and _ producer, 
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63. . . . William Patton Kerr, professor of 
poetry at Oxford, 67. 
oe 19.—Rear Admiral Charles Dwight Sigsbee, 
S. N., retired, who commanded the U. S. S. 
ee when it was destroyed, 78. . . . William 
Holabird, a leading Chicago architect and builder, 
68. 

July 22.—Rev. Cyril William Emmei, dean of 
University College, Oxford, 48. 

July 23.—James C. Leslie, cotton manufacturer 

. Charles Alexander Dupuy, twice Premier of 
France, 71. 

July 24.—William Van Zandt Cox, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., banker and noted civic worker, 71. . . 
Dr. P. Wilmot, of Austin, Texas, banker, 
65. . . . Rudolph Tschudi, artist, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 68. 

July 27—Cardinal Nicolo Marini, Secretary of 
the a ina for the Oriental Church (Roman 
Catholic), 8 
_ July kes Lincoln Frothingham, arch- 
eologist, 64. . . . Stephen C. Baldwin, noted 
Brooklyn, N. Y., lawyer, 59. . . . Mary Clark 
Thompson, of Canandaigua, N. Y., philanthropist, 
87... . . James McLaughlin, who concluded 
more than forty agreements between Indians and 
the United States Government, 81. 

July 29.—Francesco Mendoza, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Durango, Mexico. 

July 30.—Sir Charles Hawtrey, English actor- 
manager, 65. 

August 1.—Joseph R. W. Cooper, Chicago law- 
yer and prison expert, 50. 

August 2—Warren Gamaliel Harding, President 
of the United States, 57. 

August 3.—Dr. John W. Murphy, Cincinnati eye 
specialist, 67. 

August 5.—Brig. Gen. Edward Buckland Mosely, 
retired, United States Army physician, 77. 

August 6.—Rev. Dr. James Power Smith, of 


Greensboro, N. C., sole survivor of Gen. ‘“Stone- 
wall”? Jackson’s staff, 86. . Benjamin Sulte, 


Canadian poet, 81. 

August 7.—Vatroslar 
Austrian philologist, 86. 

August 8.—Prince Fabrizio Colonna, vice-presi- 
dent of the Italian Senate, 83. 

August 9.—Clara B. Spence, head of a famous 
school for girls, 60. . Edwin M. Hood, widely 
known Washington newspaper correspondent, 
65. . . . Randall Parrish, the author, 65. 

August 10.—Prof. Raphael Pumpelly, author and 
geologist, 85. Augustin, Cardinal Richelmy, 
Archbishop of Turin, 72. 

August 11.—Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida, Spanish 
painter noted for his treatment of sunlight, 60. 
Dr. John Andrew Himes, educator, of 
Gettysburg, Pa., 75. . Amelia Gere Mason, 
Chicago essayist, 92. 

August 12—Rev. James H. Hawxhurst, pioneer 
Methodist circuit rider, 96. . . . Robert Lamar, 
of Houston, Mo., former Congressman, 57. 

August 13.—Rev. Philip Stafford Moxom, of 
Springfield, Mass., noted Congregationalist, 75. 
. . . George L. Harvey, Chicago architect, 56. 

August 14.—William Coppock, nationally known 
Rotarian of Council Bluffs, Iowa, 54. 


Yagitch, distinguished 




















THE STORY OF THE MONTH 


IN CARTOONS 




















From the Evening World © (New York) 


HE death of President Harding has 
removed from these pages the character 
who had seemed destined to occupy the 
center of the cartoonists’ stage until No- 
vember of next year, at least. A single 
event could hardly have had more far- 
reaching consequences, from this depart- 
ment’s point of view. 
It may be appropriate to record here that 
no President, so far as our memory goes, 
had less occasion to complain of his treat- 

















OUR NEXT BIG FIGHT 


From the Autocaster News Service (New York) 
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MAY HE WELL CHOOSE HIS COURSE! 


From the Chronicle (San Francisco, Cal.) 


ment at the hands of political caricaturists 
than had Warren Gamaliel Harding. Him- 
self the very personification of geniality, 
good temper, and kindliness, it was but 
natural that he should have received the 




















ANXIOUS MOMENTS 


From the Tribune (Sioux City, Iowa) 
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WHAT’S ALL THE SHOOTIN’ FOR? 
From the Evening World © (New York) 


[Senator Hiram Johnson returns from Europe] 


utmost consideration throughout his presi- 
dential career. The interested reader would 
search far, in the bound volumes of this 
periodical, before he found a single cartoon 
that carried a personal reflection. 
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HAVING HIS INNING JUST NOW! 
From the Bee (Sacramento, Cal.) 

















THE NATION’S THREE-RING CIRCUS 


From the American © (New York) 














MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul, Minn.) 


FORD COMING? 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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A MIXED LOAD FOR A STEEP GRADE 
From the Star (St. Louis, Mo.) 





THE SIGN THAT HAS BOTH THE OLD 
PARTIES WORRIED 
From the Ledger (Tacoma, Wash.) 
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The success of the Farmer-Labor candi- 
date in the special senatorial election in 
Minnesota has resulted in much speculation 
regarding the part which discontented 
Western farmers may play in the coming 
presidential contest; and as most of the 
agricultural States are normally Republican, 











AWAKENING GIANT! 


From the Tribune (Sioux City, Iowa) 








WHAT Are YOU 
LAUGHING AT? 
You HARDLY 
GOT ANY VOTES 
AT ALL IN THE 
MINNESOTA 
ELECTION * 




















SOME CONSOLATION FOR THE G. O. P. 


From the Tribune © (Chicago, Ill.) . From the Ledger (Tacoma, Wash.) 
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ADVICE IS CHEAP, AND GETTING CHEAPER! 


From the National Republican (Washington, D. C.) 











as well as at home, and the European situa- 
tion grows worse instead of better. The 
From the News (Dayton, Ohio) foreign cartoons reproduced on the follow- 
ing pages show a preponderance of criticism 
the Democratic press has failed to be wor- of French action in the Ruhr. It is difficult, 
ried over the prospect and has rather gloried indeed, to find cartoons which properly 
in poking fun at its Republican contempo- represent French opinion—due in large part 
raries. to the fact that political caricature in 
Meanwhile there are many other prob- France is not now at its best, or at least is 
lems before the American people, abroad not being supported by the press. 
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IT LOOKS LIKE A ROUGH LANDING 
























































LEADERS OF THE FARMER-LABOR PARTY THE UNOFFICIAL OBSERVER 
From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis, Mo.) From the World (New York) ] 
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WHAT A DIFFERENCE A FEW YEARS CAN MAKE! 


From the Star (London, England) 
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— * TRYING TO COMBINE A DIFFICULT 
HOLDING HANDS AFFECTIONATELY AS LONG AS BALANCING FEAT WITH WEIGHT 
POSSIBLE LIFTING 


From the Chronicle (Manchester, England) From Sout Wales News (Cardiff, Wales) 
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A MADMAN'’S POLICY 
THE TIMID BRITISH LION AND THE IMITATION 
ae “Let them stay behind! We are on the right road! NAPOLEON 
From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 
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THE BRITISH PREMIER'S ATTEMPT AT RESCUE 


Mr. STANLEY BALDWIN: ‘Don't be alarmed, madam; I’m coming to rescue you.” 
MabaME PotNncARE: ‘‘ Mind your own business, young man: I’m quite comfortable where I am." 
Mr. STANLEY BALDWIN: “ That's all very well, but the tide is rising."’ 


From the Western Mail (Cardiff, Wales) 
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THE NEW DIOGENES 
3 , oF THE NEW CONCERT OF EUROPE: A SOLO 
“Germany, what are you secking? 


“TI am looking for Europe's senses.” STUNT BY THE FRENCH PREMIER 
From Wahkre Jakob (Berlin, Germany) From Wahre Jakob (Berlin, Germany) 
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ANOTHER ISOLATION CASE! 


Poincare: ‘Here I am and here I stay.” es 
Joun Butt: “Hi! Hi! the tide’s coming in!’ 


From John Bull (London, England) 




















ENGLAND UEBER ALLES! 


[The young French boy defies the Kaiser-like John Bull] 
From Le Rire (Paris, France) 




















THE GERMAN INDUSTRIALISTS’ OFFER 


“IT will loosen the chains of France—if you will put these on 
instead!" 


From De No!enkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 














LittLe Turk: ‘What did you doin the great war, Daddy?” } 
FATHER: ‘“‘I bluffed ‘em, my boy; I bluffed ’em!” 


From the Evening Express (Cardiff, Wales) 
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“FRANCE AND BELGIUM ARE INSEPARABLY 
BOUND TOGETHER’’—News Item “JUMP!” 


From Humanite (Paris, France) From Opinion (London, England) 
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WITH STRONG, VIGOROUS STRIDE, PRESIDENT HARDING ENTERS SITKA, ALASKA, ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY MAYOR H.W. JOHNSTON. MRS. HARDING IS BEHIND HIM, WEARING A PLAID COAT 
(The presidential party arrived in Alaska in the transport Henderson on July 8, and remained until July 22. The 
visit was replete with personal investigations by the President and sor {his Cabinet officers into conditions which 


had been the subject of complaint. The President outlined the ho; ‘ outlook for Alaska’s future political and 
economic prosperity in a speech at Seattle when he . .urned from the Territory) 

















PRESIDENT: HARDING AT A GLACIER, NEAR CORDOVA, ALASKA 


The President, with his party grouped around him, is seated in the foreground, with his secretary, Mr. George B. 

hristian, Jr., at his right. Brigadier-General Sawyer, who was President Harding’s personal physician, is at the 

extreme left. The picture was taken only a few days before the development of the illness which finally resulted in the 
President’s death) 
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HARDING, MAN AND 
PRESIDENT 


BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


HE dazzling white, flat plain of Nevada’s 

alkali desert stretches everywhere the 
eye can see. A world of this, save that the 
horizon is dotted here and there with peaks 
of far-off mountains. The glistering rail- 
road tracks slip away into the distance, 
merge into a thread of steel, and vanish 
into the desert long before the meeting- 
place of vibrant sky and terrifying waste. 
No sign of life or habitation. 

But, yes! A highway crossing. No 
road; just the crossing. Three dust-laden 
motor cars stand empty. A half-score of 
their dismounted passengers in line par- 
alleling the railroad tracks. Hats in hand; 
grim, motionless. The great steel train 
flashes past. They stand a full minute 
gazing after it, then turn slowly to the cars 
for the long, sweltering miles back to ranch- 
house or miner’s cabin in the foothills. 

Ogden, Utah. Night. The train creeps 
into the terminal. Every curtain in the 
train is drawn save those of the rear car’s 
observation compartment, which is bril- 
liantly lighted. At snail’s pace the train 
passes through an unending line of human- 
ity; motionless, uncovered. The viaduct 
over the tracks is swarmed; and the roofs 
of near-by buildings. But there is not 
a whisper. The train stops, changes loco- 
motives quickly, and starts again, drawing 
its somber length inch by inch through the 
sad-faced multitude. Every eye is on the 
last car, where all can see plainly the bier, 
the flag-draped casket, the military guard 
of two soldiers and two sailors standing at 
the four corners. 

The next afternoon, Sunday. Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. Through the same silent ave- 
nues of uncovered thousands the train 
draws toastop. A line of regular soldiers at 
“Present arms!’’ guards the track on either 
side, facing the train. In the wide station 
plaza is a troop of cavalry from Fort D. A. 
Russell, and a military band. As the train 
stops the band softly starts “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Cavalrymen and in- 


fantrymen come to the salute, and one can 
feel, rather than see, a faint rustle in the 
crowd as hundreds of stalwart young men— 
veterans of the world war—unconsciously 
snap to the posture of salute for the anthem. 

The anthem ends and the soldiers re- 
sume “attention.” Then, at half-pitch, 
float forth the unforgettable cadences of the 
“Dead March.” These in turn die away. 
A half-minute of silence follows. The 
train moves; and in the same moment, like 
a benediction barely audible, a very dis- 
tilled perfume of softest harmony, rises 
the anthem of hope: “Nearer, My God, 
to Thee.” 

Thus for four days and four nights the 
Harding funeral train sped across the 
continent. Stretch these glimpses to 3,000 
miles and 100 hours, and you will have a 
panorama of this mournful progress. 

The tragic story of President Harding’s 
last appearance before the American people, 
as the evangel of that policy of peace and 
understanding to which he was so deeply 
devoted, is so fresh in public thought that 
nothing important could now be added to 
it. On the other hand it is yet too early 
to undertake an estimate of his career as 
a whole. There remains the possibility 
of surveying somewhat the last phase, 
estimating the contribution to public 
thought and policies which was represented 
in the long series of addresses delivered on 
his tour, and calculating the effects upon 
himself of two and a half years’ responsibil- 
ity for administering the greatest office in 
the world. 


The President as a Responsible Ruler 


It has been said that no ruler in the world 
possesses so much power as the President 
of the United States. True enough; but 
only half the truth. The other half is that 
no other ruler is burdened with anything 
like the responsibilities of our President. 
In governments with parliamentary respon- 
sibility—and most important states now 
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have this in greater or less measure—the 
chief of state must bring his cabinet to- 
gether with regard to the ability of each 
member to contribute some political strength 
to the government’s total in the parliament. 

The Premier, under such a system, may 
be regarded as keystone in the arch; but 
every cabinet member is a real contributor 
to its strength. His ability to continue his 
contribution depends on his keeping his 
particular parliamentary group en rapport 
with the government. Therefore he is com- 
pelled to think as much, or more, of his 
relations to this parliamentary backing as of 
his place in the government. He must keep 
his backers in line or they may withdraw 
their support from him and from the 
government of which he is a part. If he 
goes down, the whole government may go 
along. 

Therefore the Premier is compelled to give 
a measure of consideration to opinions and 
demands of his cabinet members, which an 
American President is not called upon to 
extend. He has complete security for four 
years. He may consider that the cabinet 
member who disagrees to the point of recal- 
citrancy is disloyal, and dismiss him, with- 
out endangering the government in the 
least degree. 

This freedom of the President from polit- 
ical responsibility during a fixed term has, 
in the evolution of our system, produced 
important results. Even if the country 
elects a hostile Congress in the midst of his 
term, the President goes on; and our polit- 
ical history is full of the struggles between 
Presidents and opposition Congresses. The 
President is almost compelled to dictate to 
Congress when it is of his party, and to defy 
or force it when it is in opposition. His 
security of tenure, control of patronage, and 
veto, arm him powerfully. 


Mr. Harding No Dictator 


Mr. Harding came to the Presidency 
convinced that the tendency to make a 
dictator of the President was bad. He did 
not wish to adopt the réle, and believed it 
could be avoided. He was all for under- 
standing and codperation, and from his seat 
in the Senate Chamber, after he was 
elected President but before inauguration, 
he gave assurance of this attitude. Mc- 


Kinley’s methods were his ideal, and he 
clung to them with a sort of despairing hope- 
fulness even when urged by many to use the 
“big stick” occasionally. It is one of the 
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ironies that among those who pressed him 
to “use the club” some of the most earnest 
were members of his own party in Congress. 
He never came to the point of frankly 
breaking away from his convictions in this 
matter; but I know, from conversations with 
him in the later months of his life, that he 
had come to realize that his amiability must- 
not be allowed to be mistaken for weakness. 
Many times, during the period when he was 
preparing the addresses which were later 
delivered on his western trip, he talked cf 
the responsibility which he felt for pressing 
the program outlined in them, and made 
plain that if the public’s reaction to his pro- 
posals were favorable, as he was sure it 
would be, he intended to use all the power 
of his office to crystallize it into law. 


Sensitive to Criticism 


Perhaps that qualification, “if the pub- 
lic’s reaction were favorable,” should te ° 
explained. President Harding was.a gocd 
deal irked at the manner in which public 
men, political critics, journalists and editors, 
are wont inevitably to attach exaggerated 
importance to rather casual observations 
of a President; to assume that a suggestion 
put out with hope of inspiring helpful dis- 
cussion, is intended as the presentation of a 
policy. He positively dreaded the micro- 
scopic analysis of every suggestive remark, 
as if a lot of tremendous implications simply 
must be found init. That is one of the diffi- 
culties every President faces. Roosevelt 
dealt with it by forming an Ananias Club; 
Wilson, by secluding himself even from 
members of his cabinet and attempting to 
do all his thinking in a vacuum; Harding 
grieved and was endlessly annoyed over it. 
Once, when a caller had reported some re- 
mark of the President in a way that gave it a 
significance utterly unintended, he walked 
into his office fresh from the morning news- 
paper reports of the incident, and an early 
visitor greeted him with: 

“Good morning, Mr. President; a ieely 
day.” 

“Tt does seem that way,” he retorted 
grimly; “but if I mention it to anybody, he’s 
liable to go out and announce that I ordered 
the Weather Bureau to put on this long dry 
spell, and try to arouse the farmers against 
the administration.” On another occasion: 

“Good day for a golf game, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” suggested a friend. 

“‘That’s your view, not mine,” he replied 
quizzically. “If I commit myself to that 
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sentiment, I’ll be accused of ordering golf 
weather when we need rain.”’ 


His Recreations 


These whimsicalities were often indulged 
in connection with the minor annoyances 
incident to his office. He loved golf, and 
knew that he was criticized for playing it too 
much. In truth, he played it too little, and 
felt keenly the vaudeville gibes about his 
afternoons at golf or week-ends on the May- 
flower. “TI wish I had a little of the genius 
for play,” he once remarked. “It was one 
of Roosevelt’s great attractions. He could 
play tennis, shoot bears, or do a hundred 
miles on horseback, and everybody was dee- 
lighted; if I play golf it’s a snobbish game. 
If I shot a bear it would be heartless 
slaughter, and if I rode a hundred miles at a 
stretch the Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
would want me impeached.” He never in 
his life hunted, because of an intense distaste 
for killing any living thing. That prejudice 
didn’t run far enough, however, to keep him 
from being a keen fisherman. ‘I never saw 
a fish with any human emotions,” was his 
explanation of this inconsistency. He loved 
children, and they would always go to him. 
A dog he had petted was pretty sure to want 
to follow him. 


Giving a Woman Clerk a Happy Christmas 


He couldn’t stand against the hard-luck 
stories that are always coming to people in 
authority in Washington, about government 
employees who are losing their places and 
being left stranded. Yet, finding the gov- 
ernment establishment enormously  ex- 
panded as a result of war excesses, he was 
determined that it must be reduced sharply, 
and steeled himself for the task. He an- 
nounced at the start that he was “going 
to be hard-boiled about this business” and 
that under no circumstances would he issue 
any civil-service executive orders; that is, 
orders of the President suspending the 
civil service regulations in a particular case 
and allowing an applicant to be given a post 
in the classified service without taking an 
examination and getting the required rating. 
On one occasion I weakly listened to the 
story of a woman in whose behalf I was 
asked to intercede with the President: 
widow; three small children; money counter 
at the treasury; $1200 a year and absolutely 
no other resources; notified that she would 
be dismissed on January 1 because the force 
must be reduced half; had no civil service 
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standing; no chance to be placed elsewhere 
because reductions were everywhere in 
progress, unless an executive order could 
be secured. 

I explained that the President had posi- 
tively forbidden any of us to bring executive 
order cases to him; but the case had im- 
pressed me, and a day or two later I went 
to the woman’s home to learn more. It was 
plain that there had been no overstate- 
ment. The woman must have that order; 
but how to get it? 

Next day I got a blank form of executive 
order and learned from the Civil Service 
Commission what had to be done. Her 
immediate chief must recommend the 
order; this must be approved by the chief 
of division; this by the bureau chief; and 
this by the cabinet officer at the top. With 
all this support, the President could issue 
the order—if he was willing. 

On my personal assurances, everybody 
in the line up to and including the cabinet 
officer signed up. But would the Presi- 
dent? Thinking it over, a bright idea burst 
on me. I put the order in my pocket and 
waited. Christmas was only a week ahead; 
in two weeks the woman would be dismissed. 
The thing would have to wait. 

On the afternoon of the day before 
Christmas, just as he was leaving the office, 
I went in to the President. He was rising 
to leave. 

“Merry Christmas!” he said. I recipro- 
cated, feeling sure I had come at the right 
time. I told him what I wanted in the 
fewest possible words, laid the order 
before him, and concluded: “I can _per- 
sonally vouch for this case. It’s Christ- 
mas eve, and I want to take this order to 
her before I go home to-night. I hope 
you'll suspend the rule and sign it.” 

He bent over it a moment, reached for 
a pen, poised it, looked up, and said: 

“This order was ready a week ago. Why 
didn’t you bring it to me sooner?”’ 

“Because,” I replied brazenly, “I figured 
you’d have an awful time refusing on Christ- 
mas eve.” 

He signed the order, handed it to me, 
and said: ‘“‘What chance does a President 
have, anyhow, when everybody’s against 
him! Don’t you ever ask for another order 
of that sort. Good night.” 

He walked to the door, opened it, turned, 
and concluded: “ You’ll really see that she 
gets it. to-night? It’ll make a lot of dif- 
ference in her Christmas, you know.” 
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THE HARDING FUNERAL TRAIN AT CHICAGO 


(Silent crowds in every city, town, and hamlet through which passed the train bearing the President’s remains 
indicated the love and esteem in which a mourning country held the memory of the dead President) 
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BROUGHT TO REST IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


(The coffin is here shown, flag-draped, and lavished with wreaths and flowers, in the East Room of the White House, 
where it was solemnly attended by a military guard of honor before being taken to the Capitol to lie in state) 
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Personally I had known Senator Harding 
but slightly before his nomination in 1920. 
Soon after the election campaign had begun, 
I was summoned to the inner sanctum at 
Marion one day, and found the nominee, 
Chairman Will Hays of the national com- 
mittee, Harry M. Daugherty, pre-conven- 
tion manager for Harding and afterward 
Attorney General, Secretary Christian, and 
perhaps one or two other leaders. They 
got to the point immediately. Would 
I take charge of publicity at Marion head- 
quarters? Astonished, I hesitated before 
replying: “There must be some mistake. 
I was a Johnson.supporter for the nomina- 
tion, a Bull Mooser in 1912, and never did 
a piece of publicity work in my life.” 

“All of which are among the reasons why 
we want you,” replied Senator Harding. 
The arrangement was made and in a few 
days I took charge. Fora time I felt my way 
toward the Harding confidence, and grad- 
ually realized that it was being extended. 


Open to Conviction 


That was characteristic of the man. He 
didn’t hurry in such matters; but when his 


confidence was given, it was complete. He 


was a good man in a conference of two, but 
disliked the futilities so commonly attend- 
ing “town-meeting” discussions with their 
endless arguments, over-refinements of rea- 
soning, and liability to produce compromises 
that would be ineffectual. In argument 
with a single person, he would insist on 
his full share of the time, and examine a 
subject with the greatest care; but when it 
was expanded to a group, he was likely to 
be the best listener and the poorest talker. 

He had less pride of preconceived opinion 
than any big man I have known except 
Theodore Roosevelt. Either of them could 
be talked out of a long-sustained conviction 
—if one had a good case—and when won 
over, they both adopted the new view gen- 
erously and without any of the odd intel- 
lectual resentment that many men would 
display. If he wanted the opinions of 
a number of people on anything, he com- 
monly consulted them separately, and sel- 
dom let any one of them know he was dis- 
cussing the same matter with others. This, 
in my observation, became more and more 
his method after he was President. It had 
the effect of making the administration 
much less an affair of cabinet conference 
and determination, than most people as- 
sume it to have been. Many of the most 
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momentous decisions of the administration 
were made without cabinet discussion. 
There never was a general cabinet consulta- 
tion preliminary to putting forward the 
merchant marine policy; or on the injunc- 
tion in the shopmen’s strike; or preliminary 
to announcing the world-court program. 
Generally, he talked with his cabinet of- 
ficers individually about matters affecting 
their departments; when it came to broad 
concerns of policy, he was likely to consult, 
one at a time, such persons, whether in or 
out of the cabinet, as he thought best 
equipped to help him. So the cabinet 
sessions became less and less the means of 
determining programs, and the President 
himself became more and more the pivot 
on whom all big decisions turned. 


Conferring by Twos 


Anxious that in the event of his own 
death the Vice President should be fully 
informed about the status of government 
affairs, he invited Vice President Coolidge 
to sit with the cabinet. This invitation was 
extended with the more satisfaction, because 
of the President’s high regard for Mr. Cool- 
idge’s qualifications as adviser. The latter 
was punctilious about attendance, and as a 
result he found himself, when he was 
required to assume the reins, au courant with 
all business that had received cabinet at- 
tention, familiar with methods, and, in 
addition, intimate with details of legislative 
business because of his service in the Senate. 
For the first time, a Vice President succeed- 
ing to the chieftainship was fortunate 
enough to find himself thus equipped. 

President Harding’s method of confer- 
ence by twos, rather than in groups, was a 
gradual development, extremely interesting 
to watch. It marked sharp departtre from 
his early notion of administration through 
conference and agreement. Whether it was 
the best direction matters could have taken 
may be debated; in any event it seems well- 
nigh inevitable, in the light of administra- 
tion experiences since the Civil War, under 
our system. 


Merely Political Reasons Weighed Little 


To some extent because of this method, 
the President committed himself to too 
many losing causes. He was cautious in 
approach, but when he had decided in his 
own mind on a given course, he was apt to 
go ahead with it almost regardless of politics 
or expediency. He grew greatly in self- 
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confidence in the period of his presidency. 
Also, from being at the outset looked upon 
as a politician of the politicians, a perfectly 
frank machinist, he came to have, an almost 
intense distaste for the merely political 
considerations. A member of the cabinet, 
having occasion to fill the post of assistant 
secretary, went to him and said: “This is an 
important place. I can find for it a man 
almost ideal from the standpoint of the 
department’s work and public usefulness; 
but his appointment would bring little of 
political advantage. Or, I can make a per- 
fectly respectable, unobjectionable appoint- 
ment, and accomplish incidentally some 
real political advantage. I want your 
judgment.” 

The President did not even ask the names 
of the two men thus described. 

“The longer I’m here,”’ he said, “the more 
I’m convinced that political capital ac- 
quired in this way is pretty illusory. This 
Government ought to be run by the best 
men we can get, for the best interest of the 
people, and not for the political benefit of 
anybody who happens to be on the inside. 
You go ahead and pick the man that will 
best serve the department and the public, 
and I’ll appoint him.” 

That declaration would not have come 
from the Harding of March, 1921. It was 
strictly characteristic of the Harding of 
1923. He said to the present writer many 
times in the last year, that he didn’t care 
much about the politics, but was determined 
to give the best government he could; and he 
meant it. He was not much concerned 
about whether he would be renominated, 
until some gestures of antagonism in certain 
quarters of his party aroused the feeling that 
he was being treated unfairly by men who, 
assuming to be his devoted friends, were 
plotting against him. From the time this 
conviction became fixed in a reluctant mind, 
he was determined to be renominated. The 
judgment may be of little value, but this 
writer, after traveling with him throughout 
the last tour, believes that he would have 
been nominated without a serious contest. 


Not Well Known When Nominated 


The simple truth is that when Mr. Har- 
ding was nominated in 1920 he was so little 
known that both politicians and public 
erred widely in calculating him. His nomi- 
nation was the result of an unprecedented 
convention and pre-convention contest. 
Governor Lowden of Illinois and General 
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Leonard Wood had run neck-and-neck to a 
tie and a deadlock in the convention. Both 
had been accused of improperly using money 
to secure delegates, and many observers be- 
lieved these charges would have most dam- 
aging effects at the polls. Senator Hiram 
Johnson had shown, by carrying most of the 
delegations which were chosen in primary 
elections that he had the most truly popu- 
lar support. Harding and Coolidge were 
favorite-son candidates of Ohio and Massa- 
chusetts with rods up in case the lightning 
should strike their way. The Wood-Lowden 
fight became so bitter that neither would 
permit the nomination of the other; Johnson 
was ‘‘too radical,” had too recently been a 
leader in the schism of 1912, to have any 
chance with the old-liners who were in 
secure control of the convention. A com- 
promise must be made. Harding was emi- 
nently respectable, and had no enemies. His 
geography was ideal. He had but recently 
carried Ohio by a big majority for Senator. 
Finally, he was managed by the shrewdest 
politician of them all, Harry Daugherty, 
who had played from the beginning for the 


chance that finally came. 


Misjudged at First by the Politicians 


So it happened that in order to get away 
from men whom it knew, the convention went 
to one it knew very little, and at least knew - 
nothing against. The event proved that it 
really knew a good deal less than the little 
it supposed it knew about him. By the con- 
vention that named him and the public that 
later gave him an enormous majority at 
election, he was accepted as an old-fash- 
ioned organization politician who would 
“run with the machine” and be cheerfully 
complaisant in his attitude toward it. 
“The boys” would “get theirs.”’ Any fool- 
ishness about civil-service restrictions would 
be corrected somehow or other, and the 
distribution of the jobs would go on apace. 
Likewise, he was widely regarded by those 
with whom the wish was father to the 
thought, as certain to give all possible aid 
and comfort to the “open-shop”’ movement 
in that most extreme phase in which it really 
meant crushing organized labor and defla- 
tion of labor’s wages as agriculture’s prices 
had already been deflated. Of course, too, 
he would stand—as what orthodox, old- 
style Ohio Republican would not?—for the 
tallest tariff rates anybody cared to ask. 
He would be adamantine against anything 
savoring of the League of Nations, and his 
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declaration for an association of nations 
could safely be accepted as of the street-car 
platform sort. Such was the estimate of 
the hard-shell politicians. They were going 
to be in clover. 

The politicians made a number of errors 
in their calculation. They didn’t know the 
man as well as they thought. He stood 
firm against any raid on the offices. With- 
out issuing any defiances or declaring any 
spectacular policies, he simply didn’t pro- 
ceed with the pie-cutting. Within his own 
party, he was bitterly criticized. Not only 
by those who wanted the jobs distributed 
for political advantage, but by many others 
who sincerely felt that he was hampering 
his administration by leaving many Demo- 
crats, unsympathetic with Republican aims, 
in positions of authority. Probably the 
party jolt at the 1922 polling would have 
been less severe if he had used the patronage 
more liberally for political purposes. But 
he didn’t; and he didn’t because, when he 
saw things from the inside, he became con- 
vinced that the public service ought not be 
used for such ends. Had he been adept in 
spectacular methods, he might have cap- 
italized his attitude with the powerful 
element of people who agreed with him. 
Unwilling to do that, he incurred the liabil- 
ities with accumulating the offsetting assets. 


Friend of Labor Unions 


Perhaps the greatest blunder the early 
appraisers made concerned his attitude 
toward labor, wages and unions. He saw 
the ruin that one-sided deflation had 
brought to the farmet, and immediately 
set out to stop it. He pressed for the series 
of reductions in the federal reserve redis- 
count rate, and insisted on measures to 
relieve agriculture. In the case of the 
shopmen’s strike, he incurred the hostility 
of powerful interests on the side of capital 
and management, and gained nothing with 
the men because of the injunction that was 
secured after the strike was virtually settled. 

The real attitude of President Harding 
toward labor was indicated by the policy 
pursued in his own publishing business at 
Marion. Ina rock-ribbed open-shop town, 
where anti-unionism was a gospel among 
most employers, Publisher Harding not 
only permitted but actively promoted the 
unionization of all the crafts represented in 
his business. He wanted the unions there, 
and furnished an office and meeting place 
for the Marion Typographical Union, free, 
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in the newspaper’s building. Once when 
the treasurer absconded with union funds 
and the union seemed likely to blink out in 
a muss, Mr. Harding quietly made good the 
loss. He took a large number of his em- 
ployees into a species of partnership under 
the coéperation law of Ohio, and to the 
end they held a considerable minority of 
stock in his paper. All these things were 
done at so early a stage of his career that 
they can not be sniffed at as the demagogic 
proceedings of a mere politician. They 
represented the honest ideas of the man, and 
understanding of them gives a key to his 
whole attitude toward labor and its or- 
ganization. 

Quite early in his term, President 
Harding became interested in efforts to 
abolish the twelve-hour day in the iron and 
steel industry. He believed it unnecessary, 
and had some of his lieutenants make care- 
ful investigations of the organization of the 
industry in other countries. Becoming 
convinced that there was no sound reasoa 
why such excessive demands should be 
made upon workers, he took the matter up 
directly in correspondence with leaders of 
the industry, urging them that the custom 
ought to be abolished. After a long con- 
sideration, he was notified, on the eve of the 
departure for Alaska, that the chiefs of the 
industry had yielded, and received their 
somewhat qualified assurances that as early 
and rapidly as possible the twelve-hour day 
would be abolished. 

This notification was received by the 
President shortly before he reached Tacoma, 
whence he was to sail for Alaska. I reca!l 
how delighted he was to be able to announce 
it on the eve of his departure, and wit 
what satisfaction he outlined the statemert 
that was to be issued. He looked upon it 
as one of the real victories of his administra- 
tion, and a vindication of his own judgment; 
for he had many times said that he did not 
believe there was any sound industrial 
reason for continuing such a practice. 


The Helena Speech on Labor and Capit=} 


In all his public utterances from the time 
of his nomination down to this announce- 
ment regarding the abolition of the twelve- 
hour day, Mr. Harding told the simple 
truth about his views. But those who 
cynically chose to regard campaign utter- 
ances as buncombe and addresses to Con- 
gress as mere caterings to labor, paid no 
attention. In his address at Helena, on 
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June 29 last, he went farther than at any 
other time in outlining broadly his attitude 
toward the problems of labor and its rela- 
tions to capital. In that address, speaking 
of the world war’s effect, he said: 


“Wages went to new high levels, salaries and fixed 
incomes to lower levels of exchange value. There 
was a leveling up from the lower strata and down- 
ward from the higher. On the whole, despite many 
instances of injustice and maladjustment, it marked 
a long advance on the road to equity and justice as 
among all elements of the community. A few 
years of civilization’s grapple with destiny brought 
to the working masses of the world an aggregate 
betterment of conditions, circumstances. and op- 
portunity, which otherwise would have been possible 
only through the slow processes of generations. 

“We know now that the advances which were thus 
effected in the direction of social justice and eco- 
nomic equality will not be relinquished without 
determined opposition. There were those who mis- 
takenly assumed that by a simple ‘deflation of 
labor’ the old relationships would presently be 
restored. They insisted that ‘wages must come 
down’; some of them, that ‘organized labor must 
be crushed.’ These had forgotten that the right 
of organization, and of codperative dealings, is not 
any longer the special prerogative of management 
and of capital. The right of men, and brains, and 
skill, and brawn, to organize, to bargain through 
organizations, to select their own leaders and spokes- 
men, is no whit less absolute than is the right of 
management and of capital to form and work 
through those great concentrations of interests 
which we call corporations. 

“Labor, indeed, is fast becoming one of the great 
builders of capital. Whether it concentrates its 
savings by depositing them in its own banks, of 
which the number is rapidly increasing, or pools 
them with the general savings of society by making 
its deposits in other banks, the result is the same. 
Labor is more and more coming to be the financier 
and backer of its own employment. We shall not 
go back to the time when considerable elements in 
the community were wont to assume that a sharp 
line of demarcation should be drawn between labor 
and capital... . 

“T am quite aware that there were some who 
imagined, before the present administration was 
voted into responsibility, that it was going at least 
to acquiesce if not definitely sympathize with proj- 
ects for the deflation of labor and the overthrow 
of labor organizations. Before this time these have 
come to realize their error. Nothing has been 
farther from the purpose of the present administra- 
tion than destroying the right of either labor or 
capital to orgarize, and to deal in its organized 
capacity.” 


The paragraph in the foregoing quota- 
tion, referring to the fact that “labor is fast 
becoming one of the great builders of capi- 
tal,’ and that whether it puts its savings 
in its own banks or in others, it is coming to 
be in part the financier of its own employ- 
ment, is significant in connection with the 
somewhat startling speech which he made at 
Idaho Falls, where he proposed a great ex- 


tension of codperation by producers and 
consumers, as means to reduce the cost of 
living. The Helena speech was prepared 
before he left Washington; the Idaho Falls 
speech, on the train going West. Perhaps 
a little explanation of what he had in mind 
in these two addresses, and in a third which 
was planned but never delivered, will be 
worth while. 


An Advocate of Cobéperation 


When he wrote the Helena speech, Mr. 
Harding was determined to lay forever the 
notion that he was hostile to organized 
labor. He believed that if understood he 
would be regarded as its firm friend. But 
on the other hand he had viewed with great 
concern the recent establishment of organ- 
ized labor banks in several cities, and the 
disposition of labor to segregate itself, in a 
manner, from the rest of the community. 
He dreaded everything suggesting a group- 
ing of the people into classes or castes. He 
believed the farmers would improve their 
condition through codperative marketing; 
and he also was convinced that the city 
consumers could advantage themselves 
through like codperations in buying. 

But he did not want to see narrow eco- 
nomic groups bound together by such pow- 
erful ties of interest, to the exclusion of the 
rest of the community. So he developed at 
Idaho Falls the thought that codperations 
of country producers could be linked up 
with codperations of city consumers, making 
the whole scheme broad enough to include 
the entire community, and, as he said, 
“shorten the bridge between producer 
and consumer, and lessen the toll that must 
be paid for passing over it.” Then he went 
on with his proposal—entirely new, so far 
as either he or I was informed—that some 
adaptation of the savings-bank or building- 
and-loan principles might be employed to 
finance these coéperations and coérdina- 
tions. At the bottom of his mind, as he 
explained to me, was that he didn’t fancy 
having the farmers go into coédperation, or 
labor into financing, with narrow and en- 
tirely selfish aims. 

“T know that codperations of capital and 
labor are good, because I have proved it in 
my own business,” he said. He was very 
proud of having been the first, and he be- 
lieved the only, publisher in Ohio to take 
advantage of the State’s law which opened 
the way to establishment of codperative 
ownership in such a business. “ But I don’t 
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know about farm coéperations at one end, 
and labor coéperations backed by labor 
banks, at the other end, while everybody in 
between is left to take care of himself.” 
And so developed the idea of the Idaho Falls 
address, which caused some people to sus- 
pect that-he had suddenly become very 
radical. 

When, a few days after the Idaho Falls 
speech, he sailed away to Alaska, he had no 
idea of the furor it had caused. On the way 
back from the North, newspapers and peri- 
odicals brought to him a realization that he 
had indeed “started something”; and he was 
frankly delighted. “Gave them something 
to think about, and they’re doing it,” he 
declared gleefully; “well, I’m going to talk 
further about that subject, at one of the 
California towns. They know a good deal 
about practical codperation in that State, 
and some of them will get the idea and help 
work it out.” 

It was his intention to develop a further 
address, going into much more detail re- 
garding his views, on the trip from Seattle 
to Yosemite, and while in the Yosemite 
National Park. Whether in fact he ever 
found time to set down any of his materials, 
I do not know, though it need not be sur- 
prising if ultimately some of his notes on the 
subject are found among his papers. His 
conversations regarding it convinced me 
that he intended to go farther along this 
line, to enlist trained codperators and econ- 
omists, and if possible to inaugurate a great 
national codperation movement. 


I think it unlikely that many of the dele- 


gates who in June, 1920, voted for Harding’s 
nomination as a hard-shell, safe conserva- 
tive, could possibly have suspected that the 
Helena and Idaho Falls addresses would 
ever come from him. Probably, at that 
time, Mr. Harding himself would have been 
astonished at the notion that in three years 
he would travel so far along social routes 
and economic paths theretofore unexplored 
by him. But, if the addresses he made on 
the Western trip seem to indicate a great 
change of mental attitude, it may be sug- 
gested that some of the speeches which were 
not made were no less significant. 


Changed Attitude on the Tariff 


For example, there was nothing that could 
be called a tariff speech. The omission was 
not accidental. He didn’t intend to make a 
tariff speech. It was considered at one 
time, and the decision was against it. His 
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views of the tariff had vastly changed, as 
a result of seeing one tariff measure enacted 
by Congress. Once during the difficult 
period of grinding the Fordney-McCumber 
act into its final shape he observed that he 
had come to the presidency with a lot of 
very firm convictions about the tariff, but 
that he had learned most of his facts later. 
He listened with unexpected patience when 
he was urged, at the finish, to veto the 
measure; and at the time when, the bill be- 
ing in conference, there seemed a likelihood 
that the flexibility provisions would be 
dropped from it, he declared flatly that un- 
less those were restored, he would veto it. 

He said many times afterward that the 
best feature of the measure was this flexi- 
bility provision, whereby rates could be 
changed to meet conditions, by order of 
the President, on recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission. He had come to be- 
lieve the tariff ought to be taken out of 
legislation and politics; and on several 
occasions he declared vigorously that free 
trade was the ideal condition toward which 
the world ought to aim, because it would do 
much to remove those rivalries which were 
so often causes of war. 


Position on Law-Enforcement 


While the party was in Alaska, the Presi- 
dent told me that he considered the Denver 
and Helena speeches the best thus far de- 
livered. Later, when he showed me the 
manuscript of the proposed San Francisco 
speech (on foreign relations), he declared it 
both the best and the most important of 
all. As he viewed them, these three pre- 
sented his platform of law-enforcement, 
including a firm policy of enforcing the 
spirit of the Eighteenth Amendment; social 
justice; and promotion of world peace by 
a progressive program of - measures to 
eliminate the causes of war. He believed 
he would stand or fall, in his party as a 
candidate for renomination, and in the 


country as a candidate for reélection, by 


these three utterances. It may be added 
that he was confident of both renomination 
and reélection. 
The Denver address gave an excellent 
sample of the philosophical style in which 
he was wont to discuss the evolution of in- 
stitutions and measures. I cannot take 
space to present samples of this treatment; 
but I do wish to quote his upright and down- 
right declaration about the prohibition pol- 
icy. He had intended to call a conference 
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of State Governors, immediately after the 
adjournment of Congress last March. On 
consideration, he postponed it; and he told 
me he had done this, because he wanted 
first, during the Western trip, to make his 
appeal to the country, and enlist its sup- 
port, before bringing the governors to- 
gether. In this light, his presentation of 
New York’s attitude as “nullifying its own 
authority, and asking the Federal Govern- 
ment to take over an important part of its 
powers,” will be recognized as calculated 
to jar those advocating repeal of State 
enforcement laws. I quote from the 
Denver speech: 


“The prohibition amendment is the basic law of 
the land. The Volstead Act has been passed, pro- 
viding a code of enforcement. I am convinced that 
they aré a small, and greatly mistaken, minority 
who. believe the Eighteenth Amendment will ever 
be repealed. Details of enforcement policy doubt- 
less will be changed as experience dictates. Further, 
I am convinced that whatever changes may be made 
will represent the sincere purpose of effective en- 
forcement, rather than moderation of the general 
policy. -It-will be the part of wisdom to recognize 
the facts as they stand. 

“‘The general policy of the States to support the 
prohibition program, and to codperate with the 
Federal Government regarding it, is attested by the 
fact that almost unanimously the States have passed 
enforcement laws of their own. A difficulty, how- 
ever, arises at this point. A good deal of testimony 
comes to Washington that some States are disposed 
to abdicate their own police authority in this matter, 
and to turn over the burden of prohibition enforce- 
ment to the Federal authorities. It is a singular 
fact that some States which successfully enforced 
their own prohibition statutes before the eighteenth 
amendment. was adopted have latterly gone back- 
wards in this regard... . 

“The issue is fast coming to be recognized, not 
as an issue between wets and drys, not a question 
between those who believe in prohibition and those 
who do not, not a contention between those who 
want to drink and those who do not; it is fast being 
raised above all that, to recognition as an issue of 
whether the laws of this country can be and will be 
enforced. So far as the Federal Government is 
concerned, and I am sure also, so far as concerns the 
great majority of State and local governments, it 
will be enforced. A gratifying, indeed it may fairly 
be said an amazing, progress has been made to- 
ward better enforcement. 

“Tt is a curious illustration of loose thinking, 
that some people have proposed, as a means to pro- 
tecting the fullest rights of the States, that the 
States should abandon their part in enforcing the 
prohibitory policy. That: means simply an invita- 
tion to the Federal Government to exercise powers 
which should be exercised by the States. Instead 
of being an assertion of State rights, it is an aban- 
donment of them; it is an abdication; it amounts to 
a confession by the State that it doesn’t choose to 
govern itself but prefers to turn the task, or a con- 
siderable part of it, over to the Federal authority. 
There could be no more complete negation of State 
rights.” 
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Accepted the Roosevelt Program for Alaska 


How frankly Mr. Harding could acknowl- 
edge an error, and how generously correct it, 
was shown by his declarations regarding 
Alaska, after his return from the Territory. 
He had been immensely impressed with 
Alaska, and was convinced of its future. 
The idea that it was in the same latitude, 
and had far greater resources and natural 
possibilities, than the countries in which the 
splendid civilizations of Scandinavia and 
Finland have grown up, furnished the cue 
to his Alaska address, delivered at Seattle. 
He told his hearers that he had gone to 
Alaska convinced that governmental re- 
strictions were too severe and calculated to 
hamper development; but after seeing the 
country, studying the actual workings of 
administration, and talking with the people, 
he had changed his mind. He found no 
occasion for any sweeping changes in dealing 
with the forests, but instead vigorously 
defended the policy and methods. under 
which they were administered. He took up 
the cudgels for the system of handling the 
paper-making resources of the Territory, 
and declared that under it a permanent, self- 
perpetuating industry would develop just as 
soon as the demand and price of paper cre- 
ated the need. That time, he foresaw, was 
close at hand. 

Dealing with the fisheries, which at pres- 
ent produce the bulk of annual wealth of 
Alaska, he demanded, not less, but more 
restrictions in the direction of conservation. 
He feared the extermination of the fish, 
indeed showed that it was already in prog- 
ress, and declared that it must be stopped 
by rigorous measures. He pointed out that 
Alaska’s slump in the product of its gold 
mines was no greater, in proportion, than the 
loss of the gold-mining industry of the 
United States as a whole, and not so great 
as the shrinkage of Australian mines. It was 
caused by economic conditions resulting 
from world-wide inflation of prices and costs 
of production, and would be remedied when 
and as a normal balance was restored in the 
business world. He pointed to the Terri- 
tory’s vast variety of riches, and was 
especially happy in his insistence that the 
most liberal treatment must be extended in 
encouraging agriculture of a type adapted 
to the country. 

To critics who had urged that Alaska 
could never be the home of a great, perma- 
nent state because of its lack in agricultural 
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possibilities, he retorted that Finland, Den- 
mark and the Scandinavian peninsula were 
more than self-supporting in the matter of 
foods, yet they were nowise better fitted for 
agriculture than the greater part of Alaska. 
His conclusion was that Alaska was all 
right; that it must not be turned over to the 
exploiters, who would rip out one after an- 
other of its present resources without regard 
to the future and leave the Territory a husk 
to be cast away, worthless forever. Rather, 
it must be developed uniform!y, system- 
atically, as a land of opportunity for home- 
builders and a permanent citizenship. 

He was especially delighted to discover 
that the real people of the Territory had no 
great complaints against their government; 
that they were a fine, sturdy, uncomplaining 
race of pioneers gathered from all over the 
States, who were building schools and 
churches and establishing a beautiful com- 
munity life. The fact that the number of 
homes, of families, and of children, had 
greatly increased in recent time despite a 
slight apparent loss in the whole population, 
convinced him that the right sort of lasting 
development was now in progress. He vis- 
ioned a future near at hand, when the tides 
of migration would again turn strongly to 
the new country; and he was determined 
that the national government should do 
everything possible to help. 

His recommendations were few, because 
he did not consider any revolutionary meas- 
ures needed. He would insist on the ut- 
most liberality toward road-building, and on 
giving a right direction to agricultural 
development. He was satisfied that in time 
Alaska would be an important source of 
meat supplies, through the multiplication of 
its great reindeer herds and the introduction 
cf breeds of stock adapted to the country, 
along with the right methods in farming. 
And at the last, he held forth the promise 
that meant more to real Alaskans than any 
other: that he would favor admission of a 
state of Alaska in the near future, compris- 
ing either the whole or the best-developed 
southeastern section of the Territory, as the 
people might desire. This promise, he was 
convinced, would give more of heart and 
courage and hope to the people, than any 
other. 

His address on Alaska—the last state 
paper which he ever presented—was far 
more than a mere consideration of Alaskan 
problems. It was the announcement that 
he had completely and unqualifiedly ac- 


cepted the broad program of conservation 
which had been in bitter controversy since 
the early years of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. It ended that controversy forever. 

One can easily believe that in its relations 
to these great issues, the Harding speech at 
Seattle will go into history alongside the 
last speech of McKinley at Buffalo in which 
he told his country they must recognize 
“the era of isolation is at an end.” The 
striking parallel is obvious. 


Fereign Relations—the San Francisco Speech 


The time is not yet come when all the 
background of the San Francisco speech 
on foreign relations can be given publicity. 
Down to the time of this writing, which 
is being done on the funeral train between 
San Francisco and Washington, it has been 
impossible to bring together for a com- 
parison of notes, all the men who could 
contribute to a complete understanding 
of the President’s purpose in making that 
declaration. I can tell only those parts of 
the story of which I chance to have some 
information. 

When the President left Washington the 
purpose of making such an address was 
fixed in his mind, and most of the material 
covering the general record of the Admin- 
istration’s handling of foreign affairs had 
been prepared. After leaving Washington, 
the President received word that the French 
Government had ratified the treaties nego- 
tiated by the Washington Conference, deal- 
ing with limitation of armaments and 
questions of the Far East. This was the 
last ratification required to make effective 
that group of covenants, which unques- 
tionably will long stand as the greatest 
monument to the policies of President 
Harding. He had been for many months 
deeply anxious for this ratification and when 
it came he considered that it fairly cleared 
the way for the next move in his interna- 
tional program. For he had an interna- 
tional program, which, beginning with this 
series of agreements, he had projected in 
his mind’s eye to include our affiliation 
with the World Court, and thereafter to 
embrace such a succession of further ar- 
rangements as would progressively elim- 
inate the causes of war. He had become 
convinced that wars commonly result from 
the exaggeration and aggravation of com- 
paratively minor differences among na- 
tions which, in most cases, could be re- 
moved if they were dealt with in the right 














time and the right spirit. He believed our 
adherence to the World Court program 
would be the most timely and effective 
gesture which the nation could make for 
the present, by way of indicating its 
desire to help the European world through 
its difficult era of readjustment and re- 
construction. He realized the difficulty 
of convincing the American public that the 
greatest single contribution toward stabi- 
lizing our domestic situation would be 
effected by stabilizing world conditions and 
so far as possible insuring against the re- 
sumption of war. Before the Alaskan 
party left Washington he said to me, many 
times, in effect: “I am convinced that no 
man can sit here for long, facing the re- 
sponsibilities of the President, and _ still 
cling to the belief that we can go a solitary 
way in the world. I know, now, that it 
can not be done. McKinley knew it, and 
told the nation so. The lesson of the last 
war ought to convince everybody. We 
must find practical ways to help the rest 
of the world, and this seems the most we 
can do at this time.”’ 

The San Francisco speech was a broad, 
inclusive summary of all the Government’s 
transactions, since the beginning of the 
Harding administration, in the field of 
foreign relations. It dealt with the arms 
conference, the Centra{ American and South 
American arrangerients, in which the 
Washington Government had taken an 
important part for the settlement of long 
standing controversies. Through these and 
many others matters it led logically down 
to the presentation of his argument for our 
adherence to the World Court program. 
As to the manner of our adherence, his 
mind was open and he was prepared to 
accept any reservations which would not 
destroy the substantial value of what was 
done. To promote peace, to insure so far 
as possible against war, to make the world 
feel secure in its opportunities to rehabili- 
tate itself, was his one purpose. He had 
no pride of authorship as concerning any 
particular plan, and I know that, when 
once committed to this course, he refused 
ear to arguments of expediency and oppor- 
tunism. I have no doubt that if he could 


have chosen between re-election, with this 
program defeated, and defeat at the polls, 
with this program triumphant, he would 
unhesitatingly have accepted the latter. 
Let the sequence of events be made quite 
clear. 


The last touches had been put on 
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the address during the Alaska voyaging, 
and in its finished form it had been mimeo- 
graphed for advance delivery to the press. 
When the party reached Seattle the score 
of newspaper men with the party had been 
given advance copies, and the speech was 
immediately forwarded by them to news- 
paper offices throughout the country, to be 
released when it should be delivered. 


Last Illness—Cancelling of the Tour 


The story of the two trying days at Van- 
couver.and Seattle, need not be repeated 
here. Suffering from an attack of ptomaine 
poisoning contracted in Alaska, the Presi- 
dent went through the ordeal of these two 
days, including a collision at sea, a review of 
the fleet in Puget Sound, and finally the 
program prepared for him at Seattle. It 
was apparent to all of his immediate party at 
the end of the day, that he was very near the 
breaking point. As soon as he had reached 
his train at seven o’clock that evening he 
retired; and he never left his bed again 
except for the brief time necessary to dress 
and be driven to the Palace Hotel on arrival 
at San Francisco. The city was reached on 
Sunday morning. And it was presently 
realized that the President’s illness was so 
serious that it would be impossible for him 
to deliver the address, scheduled for the 
following Tuesday evening. During the 
day of Sunday most of his immediate ad- 
visers were brought to agree that announce- 
ment ought to be made, cancelling all plans 
for the California tour. The President 
was the last to consent to such an announce- 
ment, but finally agreed to it late at night, 
when it was pointed out that a multitude 
of people would certainly come to San 
Francisco on Monday, unless they were 
informed by the Monday morning news- 
papers that the meeting could not be held. To 
the last, the President insisted that he would 
be well enough to deliver the speech; but at 
alate hour Sunday night, he yielded and con- 
sented that the California tour be cancelled. 

Some influences which were strenuously 
desirous of preventing the publication of 
the speech, had meantime brought pressure 
to bear against having it either delivered or 
released as a statement by the President to 
the nation. Iam sure that I do not mistake 
in saying that all the immediate advisers 
of the President agreed that it ought to be 
released. I am equally sure that if they 
had all united in urging him not to release 
it, his decision would not have been in- 
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fluenced. He was determined that it was 
his duty to present that address to the 
public, and he ordered a statement issued, 
authorizing the press to print it with the 
explanation that it was the speech he would 
have delivered had it been possible. I do 
not assume that he regarded it as a fare- 
well message; he did not believe the end 
was approaching. He expected to recover. 
But none the less, his mind was fixed on the 
duty, as he esteemed it, of keeping his en- 
gagement to present his views on foreign 
policy to the nation. It proved to be a fare- 
well address, and as such it will always 
stand among the impressive memorials of 
his work and aims. 


A Good Business Man in the Presidency 


It was my privilege to live almost at the 
elbow of President Harding from a few days 
after his nomination until after his death. 
I never knew him to make a demagogic 
utterance. He had a frank disgust for that 
sort of thing. When he was nominated one 
of the objections raised to him by some men 
who had served with him in the Senate was 
that he was not inured to hard and continu- 
ous work, and that as President he was lia- 
ble to fail at this point. In fact, he proved 
one of the hardest working of Presidents, 
although the public was far from a realiza- 
tion of it. He was particularly conscien- 
tious about his obligations as the business 
head of a nation, and twice every week he 
devoted at least an hour, frequently several 
hours, to conferences with the Director of the 
Budget regarding the Government finances. 
He was anxious to make a reduction of taxes 
possible as early as might be, but he often 
said that there was only one way to dis- 
charge a debt, and that was to pay off as 
much as possible whenever it could be done. 
He insisted, therefore, that some part of the 
debt should be discharged every year. From 
this he would not consider deviating, even 
when some advisers urged the political 
advantage of it. Once when he had been 
besought to consent to some reductions of 
taxation which ultimately would have meant 
passing on a larger share of the burden 
to posterity, he declared that, “posterity 
didn’t get the world into this scrape. Our 
generation did, and we must pay as much 
of it as possible.” 

The President was in his personal affairs 
an excellent business man, as is attested by 


the fact that, starting with nothing, he made 
a fortune approaching the million mark, and 
yet found time incidentally for a political 
career of the first importance. He was 
loved best by those who knew him best, and 
in 1920 the vote of Marion City and County 
was certainly a real tribute to one who had 
been for thirty-five years engaged in the 
publishing business. Although he had de- 
voted his life to the newspaper business, he 
was as President a well-nigh hopeless failure 
in the art of publicity. His trouble was an 
innate modesty about himself and his ac- 
complishments. His political friends con- 
stantly urged that if the Administration 
would only advertise its accomplishments, 
it would be recognized everywhere as one of 
the most remarkable in our history, but 
President Harding always insisted that the 
record must stand for itself. Nevertheless, 
he was very proud of having given the 
Government what he believed was a good 
business administration, and the speech at 
Salt Lake City on June 26 was the frankest 
bit of boasting of which I believe he was 
ever guilty. 

In order to get accurate statistics con- 
cerning the cost of state, county and city 
governments, for comparison with the cost 
of national government in recent years, he 
almost turned the Census Bureau inside out 
for the better part of two weeks. But he got 
the figures he wanted, and with them made 
a presentation of the details of national busi- 
ness management, together with a plea for 
economy and careful administration, such 
as I believe very few heads of state in all the 
world could have put forward. It was the 
sound counsel of a sound business man deal- 
ing with the business side of government. 

Thirty-nine years ago a country doctor 
at Marion, Ohio, gave his boy three hundred 
dollars, saved from a precarious practice, 
and sent him out to the world. The other 
day that same country doctor, still practis- 
ing in Marion, sat in his modest cottage 
home, and the world brought back his boy. 
There could be no truer eulogy of that boy’s 
career than is pronounced in that verse from 
Micah on which it is said his index finger 
fell when he laid his hand on the Book in 
taking the oath at his inauguration: 

“He has showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
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THE WHITE HOUSE—FROM THE EAST 





CALVIN COOLIDGE 


As SEEN THROUGH THE Eyes oF His FRIENDS 
BY BRUCE BARTON 


O* THE evening of November 8, 1904, ° 


Theodore Roosevelt, who was com- 
pleting the unexpired term of William Mc- 
Kinley, waited for the returns which would 
determine whether the people had voted to 
continue him as President in hic own right. 
The contest had not been a ciose one and 
presently a bulletin arrived which removed 
the last vestige of doubt. The President 
took it in his hand and crossed the room to 
Mrs. Roosevelt, who sat chatting with some 
friends. 

“Madam,” said he with his famous smile, 
“it gives me great pleasure to inform you 
that your husband is no longer an accident.”’ 

Like Roosevelt, Calvin Coolidge comes to 
the White House by the hand of death. 
As this informal article is being written the 
newspapers are full of bewildered conjec- 
ture. He is termed a “mystery,” an “enig- 
ma.” Politicians who enter his office 


expecting to take the measure of his mind 
come out no wiser than when they went in. 
They are conscious of an innate dignity in 
the man which commands respect; but they 
are at a loss to appraise his silence. Is it a 





fortress or merely a cloak? Is there power 
behind it, weighing the facts, forming judg- 
ments, ready to act with vigor? Or is it 
only a veil under which a mediocre mind has 
hidden, and been lifted into high places? 
That such questions should agitate the 
Washington correspondents is not strange, 
for even in Boston, where folks have known 
Calvin Coolidge many years, one may still 
gather conflicting opinions about him. 
There are many who look only into the 
show-windows of life, and all of Coolidge’s 
goods are back on the shelves. Hence the 
public, which loves the dramatic, may never 
feel toward him the thrill of familiar attach- 
ment which united it with Roosevelt. 
There are likely to be always some wise 
insiders who will consider that Fate has 
rewarded him beyond his deserts, just as 
certain wise insiders died in the belief that 
Abraham Lincoln was a glorious legend 


perpetrated upon a credulous world. But 
all this creates no concern among the 


friends whose knowledge of him extends 
over many years. They confidently expect 
the next few months to build a firm faith in 
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Calvin Coolidge, whether that faith be 
accompanied by great popular affection or 
only by a deepening respect. They believe 
the same sort of courage and glorified com- 
mon sense which proved Roosevelt to be 
no “accident” will make perfectly clear 
that the man now in the White House be- 
longs where he is. 
Yankee Reticence 

The silence of Calvin Coolidge goes back 
beyond his birth. His grandfather managed 
existence with a minimum of words; his 
father, who bears the title of Colonel by 
virtue of service on the staff of the Governor 
of Vermont, is a sort of local sage to whose 
tested integrity and laconic judgments the 
neighborhood gladly submits. The Cool- 
idges are like the hills from which they 
spring—strong, firm, but lacking the showy 
qualities of the more pretentious mountains. 
They are modest men. 

The President once confessed to an in- 
timate friend that, in his boyhood, if he 
heard the voice of a neighbor conversing 
with his mother in the parlor, his almost 
irresistible impulse was to slip into the 
house at the back door. In 1920, when 
many newspapers pointed to him as a 
possible candidate for the Presidency, he 
issued, a statement disavowing any organ- 
ized effort to secure his nomination. 

The times, he said, required that men 
should “walk humbly.’”’ The words are 
very revealing. There is the flavor of Crom- 
well about them, of Washington and the 
Adamses—men who kept their own counsel, 
lived simply, shrank from thrusting them- 
selves forward, and were not ashamed to be 
regarded as humble and imperfect instru- 
ments of a greater Power. 

The maiority of his classmates at Am- 
herst knew Coolidge as merely a lean, 
red-headed country boy, with a pronounced 
Yankee drawl and a shrewd, whimsical 
sense of humor. But a few saw deeper. 
When the class cast its ballots at Commence- 
ment time, Dwight W. Morrow was voted 
the man “most likely to succeed in life.” 
He has justified that prediction by becoming 
one of the partners of J. P. Morgan. Cool- 
idge received only one vote—but thet one 





was Morrow’s. Somehow each of the two 
strong men recognized instinctively the 
fibre of the other. 

Coolidge never could see much use in 
“roaming around,” he said, and so he 
crossed the river to Northampton, the 


nearest city, and went to work in a country 
law office. Three months later one of the 
partners, Mr. Field, ran across this item in 
the columns of the Springfield Republican: 


John Calvin Coolidge, a student in the law 
office of Hammonds and Field, Northampton, has 
been awarded the hundred and fifty dollar gold 
medal offered to the member of the Senior Class of 
any American college for the best essay on a histor- 
ical subject. 


Mr. Field showed the item to Coolidge 
and asked if he had received the medal. 

“Yes,” said Coolidge. 

“How long have you had it?” Field de- 
manded. 

“About six weeks.” 

“Why didn’t you tell us ycu had received 
it?”’ 

“T don’t know.” 

“Have you told your father?”’ 

“No,” answered Coolidge, “‘ would you?”’ 

He passed the medal over to Field who 
put it in the safe, where it reposed for years. 


Elected to Local and State Offices 


Office associates and acquaintances won- 
dered how a young man so utterly lacking 
in self-advertisement could hope to succeed 
in the law. But there was no question about 
Coolidge’s knowledge, or his capacity for 
work; and gradually men conceived the 
notion that one who was so silent about his 
own affairs would probably exercise discre- 
tion in theirs. So his practice grew, and his 
neighbors began electing him to offices 
which nobody wanted especially, and con- 
tinued to elect him to better offices, since 
he invariably made good. Thus he served as 
Alderman, City Solicitor, Mayor, member 
of the Legislature, State Senator, President 
of the Senate, Lieutenant Governor and 
Governor. Altogether he was a candidate 
thirteen times previous to 1920, and every 
time successfully. 


An Unusual Way of Making Friends 


It was while he was State Senator that he 
gained the friendship of Frank W. Stearns, 
owner of a big department store in Bos- 
ton, who has been his loyal and unselfish 
supporter ever since. It came about in a 
strange way. Stearns and another trustee 
of Amherst College called to ask him to in- 
troduce a bill in the legislature which would 
permit the college to connect its sewer sys- 
tem with that of the town. Coolidge lis- 
tened to their request and answered not one 
single word. After waiting in some em- 
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barrassment, Stearns rose and left the office, 
considerably miffed. The fact was that that 
session of the legislature was too near its 
close for any action, and Coolidge doubtless 
assumed that Stearns knew it. At the next 
session of the legislature Coolidge introduced 
the bill, and it was passed and signed. 

The curiosity of Stearns was aroused. 
He had seen many breeds of politicians, but 
all with a family resemblance. He had as- 
sumed that Coolidge would say, ‘Certainly, 
Mr. Stearns, I’ll be delighted to attend to 
the matter; and I hope that if anything of 
interest ever turns up in your part of the 


State you'll keep me in mind.” But here 
was a man who promised nothing, made no 
report of his accomplishment, and asked for 
no thanks. From that day Stearns took 
interest. A little later he began to tell 
Amherst men that there was a politician in 
Massachusetts who would some day be 
President of the United States. It became 
a recognized source of merriment at Am- 
herst dinners. ‘‘ Here comes Frank Stearns,” 
we would say. ‘ Well. what’s the news of the 
next President?” Stearns smiled, but he 
never wavered. 

The State House reporters in Boston are 
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full of such stories. A very wealthy woman 
came to Coolidge when he was Governor. 
She was interested in the reform of prisons 
and urged him to accompany her to one of 
them in her car. He politely refused. A 
few days later, when the train stopped at the 
town where that prison is located, a quiet 
man climbed down from the smoker, stepped 
into the station hack, and drove up to the 
prison door. For the next hour the warden 
and his assistant had the most exciting time 
of their lives. There was no item in the 
program of management which escaped 
the Governor’s pointed interest. The 
measures which that influential woman 
wanted taken were inaugurated without 
delay; but she got the news from the prison 
warden, not from the Governor’s office. 


Doing the Work and Forgetting about 
the Credit 


To do the job and to let the credit take 
care of itself—this was the rule of Coolidge. 
And as more and more men began to under- 
stand it, the confidence of the common 
folks of Massachusetts grew; so that thou- 
sands who had never seen him began to feel 
a friendliness toward this unassuming man. 
His majorities were the envy of the profes- 
sional politicians. He made few speeches, 
but those were extraordinary both in sub- 
stance and form. He seemed to spend little 
time with the newspapers, yet he had an 
instinctive knowledge of what was going on 
politically in every corner of the State. He 
cultivated no powerful individuals, made no 
exaggerated claims or promises, kissed no 
babies, and spent no money. But every 
election found him more strongly entrenched. 

‘Tell me the secret,” a friend demanded. 
“You're always on the job at the State 
House. How do you find time to keep in 
touch with your constituents? What do you 
do to insure your reélection?” 

“Well, I sort of let Nature take her 
course,” Coolidge drawled. 

“Oh, come now,” his friend laughed, 
“that may do for popular consumption, but 
I know that Nature doesn’t look after the 
reélection of politicians.” 

Coolidge sat silent, puffing away ona stogie. 

“Maybe I have nudged Nature now and 
then,” he said. 


The Boston Police Strike 


It was lucky for the people of Massachu- 
setts that he had nudged Nature sufficiently 
so that he was in the State House when the 
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police of Boston turned in their badges and 
quit. Many stories have been told of that 
crisis, but this one which came to me from a 
friend who stood at Coolidge’s side straight 
through, seems worth repeating. On the 
night when he was about to issue his proc- 
lamation calling out the State troops a 
committee of what Irvin Cobb calls “the 
for-God-sakers” came to make a last plea 
for compromise. Said they: 

“Governor, if you sign that proclama- 
tion you will probably destroy the Republi- 
can party in Massachusetts; you will 
certainly end your own public career.” 

Coolidge looked up aninstant, penin hand. 

“Very likely,” he drawled, and forthwith 
attached his signature. 

I talked with him about the strike a few 
days afterwards. 

“People think that a decision like that is 
difficult,” he said. “It isn’t. Big decisions 
are easy, because you can see so clearly 
what ought to be done. It’s the smaller 
decisions that make trouble, when there is 
so much right on both sides.” 


Trusted by the Labor Leaders 


The labor leaders of Massachusetts al- 
ways trusted him and supported him at the 
polls. I asked him about the meeting in 
his office, when certain of them came to 
plead for the policemen. 

“In a meeting like that, when they know 
that the door is locked and there is no dicta- 
phone under the desk, what sort of chaps 
are they?” I asked. ‘‘Aren’t they pretty 
human and reasonable?” 

“Of course they are,” he answered. 
“People forget sometimes that a labor 
official is a political leader.. Half a dozen 
fellows are gunning for his job, all promising 
to do more for the members than he has 
done. So he often has to talk more radically 
than he really feels. The real leaders of 
labor don’t want to rock the boat.” 

It was significant that one of the first 
men to call on him after his accession to the 
Presidency was Samuel Gompers, to whom 
he sent the famous telegram in 1920, saying: 
“There is no right to strike against the public 
safety by anybody, anywhere, anytime.” 


. Honesty and Courage in Dealing with 
the Public 


For almost a quarter of a century he has 
been in public office, living so modestly that 
he has not only kept himself solvent but has 
managed to save a little money every year. 
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He has broken all the rules by which men 
achieve popular success. He has done no 
entertaining, sought no powerful alliances, 


' promised no sweeping reforms, never ap- 


pealed to the prejudices of his constituents 
nor attacked his opponents. He has con- 
ducted every office as though he expected 
to be sent back home to Northampton at the 
end of the term; and the people, sensing his 
willingness to go, have persisted in keeping 
him on the job. 

This is refreshing, for he has treated them 
with a complete absence of buncombe. 
Before an audience of Negroes he spoke 
appreciatively of their progress but he went 
on to point out that the Anglo-Saxon race has 
been centuries in reaching its present posi- 
tionand that the Negro could not and must 
not expect to bridge the chasm ina century. 

To a crowd which wanted to be promised 
lower taxes, he said bluntly: “It may be 
that there would be votes for the Republi- 
can party in the promise of low taxes and 
vanishing expenditures. I can see an oppor- 
tunity for its candidates to pose as the 
apostles of retrenchment and reform. I am 
not one of those who believe that votes are 
to be won by misrepresentation, skilful 
presentations of half-truths, and plausible 
deductions from false premises. Good gov- 
ernment cannot be found on the bargain 
counter.” 


A Student of Economics and History 


Next to his courage and his utter lack of 
pretense, the most heartening thing about 
Calvin Coolidge is his first-hand familiarity 
with sound economics. His passion is for 
history. He has a background, an active 
knowledge of what has succeeded in the past 
and what has failed. Ancient fallacies, 
cloaked in brand new names, do not deceive 
him by their trimmings. He knows them, 
and can quote chapter and verse to their 
destruction. While we were talking in his 
office in 1920, he pulled out of his desk and 
showed me a musty yellow pamphlet re- 
counting how Belchertown, Massachusetts, 
in Revolutionary times had attempted to 
settle the high cost of living by an edict of 
the Selectmen. 

“The people cannot look to legislation 
generally for success,’ he said, in his first 
speech as President of the State Senate. 
“Industry, thrift, character, are not con- 
ferred by act or resolve. Government can- 
not relieve from toil. It can provide no 
substitute for the rewards of service. It 
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can, of course, care for the defective and 
recognize distinguished merit. The normal 
must care for themselves. Self-government 
means self-support.”’ 

And again, to the Senators: 

“Do the day’s work. If it be to protect 
the rights of the weak, whoever objects, do 
it. If it be to help a powerful corporation 
better to serve the people, whatever the 
opposition, do that. Expect to be called 
a standpatter, but don’t be a standpatter. 
Expect to be called a demagogue, but don’t 
be a demagogue. Don’t hesitate to be as 
revolutionary as science. Don’t hesitate to 
be as reactionary as the multiplication 
table.” 


Training in Practical Politics 


There is one other fact worth noting be- 
cause it is frequently overlooked. The 
Presidency is called a great executive office, 
and so it is. But it is something more; it is 
a great political office, and any President 
who forgets that is preparing for trouble. 
Mr. Taft, with his judicial temperament, 
encountered difficulties; General Wood, 
with his military training, would aimost 
certainly have found in Washington what he 
has found in Manila. A great capacity to 
give as well as take is required for success in 
the White House, and nothing develops 
that capacity better than a lifetime spent in 
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the ordinary routine of practical politics. 

Roosevelt got his training there, coming 
up through the legislature and the governor- 
ship. Coolidge has been similarly trained. 
He has learned how many little things must 
be conceded if great things are to be 
achieved. He knows the home necessities 
of legislators; the sensitive pride of the al- 
most-great; the constant necessity for con- 
sidering not only what a certain act will 
accomplish, but how it will look to the con- 
stituents of the men who must stand for it. 
The members of Congress will find that he 
talks their language; for he, too, has been 
a legislator. And the people of the nation 
have a right to hope that the administration 
under his direction wi// administer; for, as 
Governor, he learned what a leader must do 
if he is to hold a legislative following to- 
gether and get sentiment enacted into law. 

The book of his speeches entitled, “‘ Have 
Faith in Massachusetts,’’ has been circu- 
lated to the extent of nearly 100,000 copies 
—a record for such a volume. It well de- 
serves its success. You can hardly open it 
anywhere without finding something dis- 


tinctly quotable. Those who seek to look 
deeper in the mind of their new President 
should read the book. They will find in it 
evidence of all the qualities which have been 
touched upon in this brief article—his 
straight thinking, his courage, his familiar 
knowledge of history, his utter freedom from 
pretense. And of another quality, also, 
which has been characteristic of our greatest 
leaders. I refer to his abiding confidence in 
the soundness of the American people and 
their institutions. 

“Statutes must appeal to more than 
material welfare,’ he once said. “Wages 
won't satisfy, be they never so large. Nor 
houses; nor lands; nor coupons, though they 
fall thick as the leaves of autumn. Man has 
a spiritual nature. Touch it, and it must 
respond as the magnet responds to the pole. 
To that, not to selfishness, let the laws of the 
Commonwealth appeal.” 

Responding to that kind of appeal, the 
people of Massachusetts elected him twice 
Governor of their State; and now they look 
to the White House, confidently awaiting 
the fulfillment of their faith. 

















THE COOLIDGE FAMILY, AT THE FARM-HOUSE IN PLYMOUTH, VERMONT 


(The two boys are Calvin, Junior [at the left], and John. 


The President’s father, Col. John C. Coolidge, who 


administered the oath of office to his son, is at the extreme right of the picture) 


























ANGLO-FRENCH DEADLOCK 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. Looxinc BackwArD 


HE past month has seen the transfer of 

the debate over the Ruhr and over the 
German problem generally from the rela- 
tive quiet of foreign offices to the noise and 
glare of parliaments. Speaking almost on 
the very anniversary of that day, nine 
years before, when Sir Edward Grey had 
explained British purpose to a House of 
Commons, already illuminated by the rev- 
elation of Germany, through the invasion 
of Belgium, Stanley Baldwin was compelled 
to confess that he had failed as completely 
in his efforts to bring about a compromise 
and accommodation in the Ruhr War as had 
Sir Edward Grey in the Austro-Serbian 
conflict which had led to the European 
crisis of 1914. 

Thus the thing which every friend of the 
Entente, every friend of Great Britain and 
France in the United States, has feared for 
many months at last came to pass. The 
differences in views based upon the di- 
vergence in national interests of the most 
vital sort, produced a deadlock, one im- 
mediate consequence of which could man- 
ifestly be the disappearance of any associa- 
tion between the two great nations which 
had borne the brunt of the German attack 
in 1914-18 and a return to that distrust, 
tivalry and conflict which in past centuries 
had supplied the most salient feature in 
European history. 

Manifestly we are not yet at that point; 
it is far from impossible that some tempo- 
rary accommodation may yet be found 
for the disputes which have become so 
embittered with the passing of recent 
months; yet the most optimistic must now 
recognize that there is a plain likelihood 
that we are entering a new phase of Euro- 
pean history, another period of Anglo- 
French differences the consequences of 
which may be incalculable. 

In examining the situation which has now 
arisen, we have manifestly to consider 


briefly the steps by which events have 
marched to the existing deadlock. At the 
close of last year the Reparations Commis- 
sion, three nations, France, Belgium, and 
Italy voting, pronounced Germany in wilful 
default in the matter of reparations. Such 
default supplied the legal warrant for cer- 
tain steps which the Allies might thereafter 
take, one of which was manifestly the 
occupation of the Ruhr. 

At that moment Bonar Law, newly come 
to office in succession to Lloyd George, who 
had fallen as a consequence of the Near 
Eastern crisis, endeavored to prevent the 
Ruhr occupation and proposed to France, 
Italy, and Belgium a financial arrangement 
of a double sort—reduction of the debts of 
these countries to Britain, reduction of the 
debt of Germany to these nations. In sub- 
stance the British proposal was that all of 
the debt of Britain’s recent allies thereby 
should be scaled down by some 70 per cent., 
leaving a sum which, taken in conjunction 
with what Germany would now be required 
to pay, namely from ten to twelve billions 
of dollars, would suffice to meet Britain’s 
obligations to the United States. 

This British proposal was the main cir- 
cumstance in two conferences, one in Lon- 
don in December and another in Paris at 
the opening of the New Year. Meantime 
Mr. Hughes, speaking at New Haven, 
proposed an international commission of 
experts to deal with the whole question of 
reparations to the extent of fixing German 
capacity to pay, but at the same time enun- 
ciated the American doctrine that there was 
no relation between Allied debts to the 
United States and German capacity to pay. 

In the Paris Conference both the British 
proposal and the American suggestion were 
rejected, the first formally, the second by 
avoidance. All three of the Continental 
nations, debtors of Britain and creditors 
of Germany, deliberately refused to accept 
the British offer. Then followed the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr, France and Belgium 
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marching, Italy giving mcral sanction and 
sending a few officials to represent her. 

It had been the expectation of the French 
and Belgians that in the face of this coercion 
Germany would yield and in its origin the 
occupation was designed to be very little a 
military affair with a correspondingly small 
use of troops. But, encouraged by the 
British refusal to participate and the frank 
disapproval in London, the German Govern- 
ment, industrial magnates and workers in 
the Ruhr—all joined in setting on foot a 
passive resistance, which instantly trans- 
formed the whole situation. What had 
been designed as a peaceful operation now 
became something approximating war. 

As a consequence, large forces of troops, 
both French and Belgian, were hurried to 
the Ruhr; the German workmen refused to 
labor for French masters; the whole indus- 
trial machinery of the district was thrown 
out of gear, and the German Government 
undertook the stupendous task of paying 
the workmen whose refusal to work was the 
controlling detail in the policy of passive 
resistance. Thereafter a form of war, a 
fact of war save for the actual fighting, was 
unmistakable. It became a test of wills 
between the German nation on the one hand 
and the French and Belgian on the other. 
The Germans determined to hold out until 
the occupation had failed. The French and 
the Belgians resolved to remain until Ger- 
man resistance was broken. 

For the Germans the struggle was at once 
hailed as having a far more considerable 
meaning than the mere determination of the 
size of the reparations bill. It was pro- 
claimed as a revolt against the whole 
Treaty of Versailles and victory meant the 
escape from the treaty. And for the French 
and Belgians ‘the issue thus became the 
preservation of the treaty and the defense 
of the victory won on the stricken field in 
the World War. 

As the war progressed, German finance 
broke down. The task of maintaining 
millions of workmen in idleness, of procur- 
‘ing coal abroad to keep national industry 
in operation, the whole gigantic undertaking 
of carrying on despite the occupation, 
promptly proved beyond the resources of 
the German treasury. Inflation, already 
far advanced, entered into a dizzy phase and 
in the briefest period the mark ceased to 
have a positive value and the whole mone- 
tary system of Germany was first dislo- 
cated, then utterly wrecked. As a conse- 





quence, every sort of domestic disturbance 
followed quickly—new misery and suffering 
for the salaried and rentier class, living upon 
fixed incomes, rapid reduction of the pur- 
chasing power of the nation abroad, and 
swift absorption of the remaining gold re- 
serve alike to finance foreign purchases and 
in vain efforts to stabilize the mark. 
Passive resistance, then, completed the 
wreck of the monetary system of Germaay 
and at the same time foreshadowed the 
paralysis of the whole industrial system, 
opening prospects of political disturbance 
inescapable when famine and cold should 
do their appointed work. Early in the 
struggle it became patent that passive 
resistance, indefinitely prolonged, meant 
the ruin of Germany—a ruin which would 
in the end be at once economic and political. 
The single hope that there might be lay in 
the chance that before the fatal point was 
rounded, the war would be terminated. 
But the losses were not all German. 


Both France and Belgium suffered imme- 


diate evil consequences of occupation. Ger- 
man coal deliveries practically ceased, to 
the great injury of French and Belgian 
industries, while the cost of the occupation 
mounted. The swift victory expected 
when occupation began did not arrive. By 
contrast additional strain was imposed upon 
both countries. 

Yet there was a single important differ- 
ence. As time passed, the French and Bel- 
gians, by seizing existing coal stocks, by 
operating railways and organizing trans- 
port, began to overcome the first evil con- 
sequences of occupation. Presently con- 
siderable quantities of coal were moving 
and the discomfit and paralysis of French 
and Belgian industry diminished. True a 
new crisis was and is to be expected when 
the existing coal stocks have been ex- 
hausted, but for the moment this circum- 
stance was unimportant. 

What really signified for both France 
and Belgium was that the Ruhr War had 
now called into question the whole victory 
and the settlement of 1914-1919 and in the 
eyes of peoples only victory in the Ruhr 
could preserve victory in the earlier strug- 
gle. Thus both countries through their 
prime ministers presently made public and 
definite declaration that there would be no 
negotiations with Germany until the Ger- 
man Government abandoned its policy of 
passive resistance. 

Again, since German policy toward the 
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treaty and its obligations had been con- 
sistently evasive, Poincaré and Theunis 
categorically declared that evacuation of 
the Ruhr would only take place pari passu 
with payment by Germany of reparations, 
thus adopting the policy which Bismarck 
had employed with respect of France after 
the Franco-Prussian War. Both premiers, 
hewever, solemnly pledged their countries 
against any permanent occupation of Ger- 
man territory or any alienation of German 
provinces. 

But the effect of this double declaration 
of policy was unmistakable; short of a 
German surrender and complete abandon- 
ment of passive resistance neither France 
nor Belgium could consent to negotiations 
without confessing defeat and defeat meant 
not alone the destruction of their prestige 
in Europe—it meant German escape from 
the Treaty of Versailles, for the Germans 
had made the escape from the treaty the 
frank objective of their passive resistance. 
Moreover, since passive resistance had 
already included acts of sabotage which had 
cost both French and Belgian officers and 
soldiers their lives, questions of national 
honor were involved. 


II. British Poricy 


Meantime London looked with surprise 
and anxiety at the situation developing on 
the Continent; with surprise because few 
Englishmen had believed that when it 
came to the test France and Belgium would 
dare to march without Britain; with anxiety 
because both economic and political con- 
sequences disadvantageous to Britain were 
plainly discoverable. In effect, Britain’s 
decision not to march with her allies 
into the Ruhr, her determiration to 
follow a policy of neutrality, had deprived 
her of influence upon events which could not 


‘fail to have the gravest effect upon her 


political and economic position in the world. 

Yet what could Bonar Law do? The 
occupation of the Ruhr had been sanctioned 
by three of the four principal allied states, 
representing not less than three-quarters of 
the stock in German reparations, following 
a similar decision by the Reparations Com- 
mission. Great Britain might challenge 
the legality of Franco-Belgian action, but 
her challenge only served to show her in a 
hopeless minority among her allies. Ard 
she had no remedy whatever in law. 

Of course there remained the possibility 


of a challenge by force, but this meant no 
more and no less than risking a new war 
with the recent allies on behalf of the recent 
enemy. And such a war was not only in it- 
self unthinkable, but would increase, not 
diminish, economic prostration in the 
world and therefore unemployment, in 
Britain, to abolish which was the chief con- 
cern of British statesmen and the underlying 
justification of British policy. By _per- 
suasion, by advice, even by offer of material 
concessions in the matter of debts, the 
British had tried first to hold the French 
back and second to isolate them by winning 
Italian and Belgian adherence, but on both 
scores they had failed. 

Having failed to persuade, being at once 
unwilling and unable to use force, there was 
nothing left to the British but to adopt a 
policy of neutrality, of watchful waiting, 
always provided they were unwilling to 
make a common cause with their allies and 
join in the Ruhr operation affirmatively. 
But to do this would inevitably mean the 
surrender alike of the British opinion and 
the British prestige, since the mass of the 
nation were opposed to the occupation. 
For Britain, after having striven to prevent 
the occupation, thus to join in it would be to 
reveal herself towed behind French policy 
and disclose France actually the dominant 
influence in Europe. 

On the other hand, as everyone has al- 
ways discovered, the policy of watchful 
waiting is neither very dignified nor particu- 
larly safe. Bonar Law had calculated that 
the Ruhr would fail and that presently it 
would be possible for the British to offer 
their services as an arbiter and to bring 
about a compromise consonant alike with 
British interest and British dignity. Un- 
fortunately for him, while the question of 
the success or failure of the Ruhr occupa- 
tion remained debatable, other elements had 
entered into question and the economic 
aspect had been lost in the political. France 
could not retire from the Ruhr unsuccessful 
without suffering national humiliation and 
catastrophic political and financial disaster. 
Belgium, pledged to France, could not 
abandon her, even if she would, which is 
hardly to be believed. 

Moreover, the British réle of mediator 
had become difficult if not impossible by the 
very extension of the conflict. A mediator 
could act only if one or both parties were 
prepared to end the conflict on reasonable 
terms, but in the Ruhr struggle neither side 
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was or is, as I write, willing to agree to any 
settlement short of victory. Each side 
meets the British proposal for composition 
with the unequivocal declaration that any 
adjustment must be predicated on the rec- 
ognition of the objects for which it is fight- 
ing. The French and Belgians demand 
abandonment of passive resistance, the 
Germans abandonment of the occupation. 

Bonar Law, then, could do nothing. Just 
before his hasty and enforced retirement, 
Lord Curzon, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, publicly and privately advised 
Germany to make a new proposal in the 
matter of reparations with the implied 
prémise to give such a proposal British 
backing if it were a reasonable offer. In 
this way the whole discussion might be 
brought into new channels, for if Germany 
made an honest effort and Britain backed it, 
not impossibly Belgium and Italy would 
give it a hearing and even France, needing 
money desperately, might be brought to 
listen. 

But Germany, always looking for that 
advantage which was assured once Britain 
and France formally separated, made a 
proposal which was so inadequate that even 
the British had to reject it with sharp dis- 
approval, while all the other allies could not 
merely toss it aside with contempt but point 
to it as a new evidence of their contention 
that Germany was always acting in bad 
faith and only force could bring compliance 
with any fair terms. 

This was the situation in late May when 
Bonar Law’s health forced him to retire. 
His effort to escape from his policy of neu- 
trality had failed. To be sure this policy 
had been forced upon him by circumstances 
which were beyond his control, but not less 
had it become humiliating to his country. 
While the British stood aside, events were 
marching rapidly on the Continent. Ger- 
many was sinking visibly. The end of the 
passive resistance was not to be doubted and 
now it was plain that one possibility to be 
faced was German political collapse and 
disintegration which would open a period 
of Continental unrest which could not be 
charted in advance. 

Meantime the opposition in Britain had 
become vocal. It openly preached antago- 
nism to France and demanded drastic ac- 
tion to restrain French policy. It accused 


Poincaré of concealing the deliberate pur- 
._pose to destroy Germany, to hold the Ruhr 
permanently and to seize the hegemony of 


Europe. Labor and Lloyd George Liberals 
and their press taunted the Tories with 
having consented to the humiliation of 
their own country and having adopted and 
maintained a policy of passivity when 
British interests and British safety were at 
stake. French journals took up the battle 
and presently on both sides of the Channel 
feeling was running high and recrimination 
filled the air. 

Such was the situation when Stanley 
Baldwin succeeded Bonar Law and, as 
everyone appreciated at the moment, was 
condemned to act quickly. 


III. Batpwin’s FarILure 


Yet, condemned to act to satisfy growing 
national anxiety, the new Prime Minister 
found himself in a situation that was far 
from attractive. His own Cabinet was 
divided, as was his party. Many influen- 
tial members took the French view and 
advocated British partnership with France 
in coercing Germany. This policy, too, 
was strongly championed by the Rother- 
mere press, with the Daily Mail, and by 
the London Morning Post. It found 
support in the Cabinet from the Marquis 
of Salisbury and Lord Derby and indeed 
from precisely that ‘Die Hard” faction 
which had been responsible for the elevation 
of Baldwin. 

Nor was the foreign situation more 
promising. The war in the Ruhr had in a 
sense become frozen. Neither contestant 
could retire without ruin. Cuno and Poin- 
caré were in the same position. Both had 
publicly proclaimed a policy which could 
not be abandoned without fatal conse- 
quences to their own political fortunes and 
to the prestige of their country. It was 
patently incumbent upon Baldwin to find 


some face-saving compromise, some formula 


which would permit each to escape, but the 
real riddle was whether such a compromise 
existed. 

In this situation a way was opened to 
Baldwin by the arrival of the German Note 
of June 7, in reality a supplement of the 
former proposal made in response to the 
suggestion of Lord Curzon and embodying 
the results of many of his sharp criticisms 
of the first document. On the financial 
side, while falling far short of what even 
the British might be expected to regard as 
the minimum of German payment, the 
new note did mark substantial progress not 
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toward establishing how much Germany 
could pay but how she could and would 
pay the sum which she offered, sums which 
roughly speaking represented just about 
half of what the world now regards as 
possible. 

You may say with accuracy, I think, 
that on the merely financial side, this note 
of June 7 represented the most serious 
proposal Germany had yet made and it 
was the obvious consequence of the British 
tactics. What Germany had done was to 
conform measurably to British advice 
because she recognized that only by such 
conformity could she enlist British support 
and without British support she was in the 
end doomed to surrender in the struggle 
with France and Belgium. 

But what Germany did not do in her 
new communication was to disclose any 
readiness to surrender passive resistance in 
advance of new negotiation. On the con- 
trary she clung to the determination not to 
abandon her policy until she received assur- 
ances in return. She was still resolved to 
give up the Ruhr War only in case she was 
able to get such conditions as would enable 
her to point to her resistance as having 
triumphed. As a consequence, both Bel- 
gium and France rejected the new German 
communication, their rejection taking the 
form of ignoring it. 

All turned now upon the British course. 
Would Baldwin accept the new German 
proposal as a basis for appealing to his 
allies and proposing not acceptance but the 
use of the note as the basis for new negotia- 
tions? Unless he took such a course the 
note would go into the discard because 
both France and Belgium declined to dis- 
cuss it or see in it anything but new evi- 
dence of German maneuvering. In his 
speech of July 12 in the House of Commons 
Baldwin did decide to make the German 
Note the point of departure for a frank 
attempt to re-enter the European situation. 

We are now at the point at which I closed 
my last article. In this speech the British 
Premier indicated that it was the intention 
of his government to accept the note of 
June 7 as a basis for further negotiations 
and to undertake to draft a reply to it for 
the allies, submitting it to them thereafter, 
but giving notice that if they declined to 
accept the British view Britain might act 
alone. 

Having proclaimed his purpose, Baldwin 
proceeded with marked speed to translate 
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it into action. A reply to the German Note 
was drafted by the British Cabinet and 
sent with a covering note to Rome, Brus- 
sels and Paris, and a copy was, as an act of 
courtesy rather than with any idea of 
enlisting active support, sent to Washing- 
ton. England thus invited her allies of the 
war to join her in a joint response to the 
German Note of June 7 and transmitted 
an outline of a note which the British sug- 
gested as suitable for such a purpose, of 
course indicating a readiness to discuss this 
proposed note with her allies and to modify it 
inaccordance with any reasonable suggestion. 

Thus the situation was brought to a head. 
All depended upon the course which would 
now be followed by the recipients of the 
British Note. And it was clear that while 
London from the first doubted the prospects 
in Paris it hoped for favorable answers from 
Brussels and from Rome. But in both 
cases hope was unfounded. Brussels, like 
Paris, in its response to the British com- 
munication entirely neglected the tentative 
note designed to be sent to Berlin and 
reaffirmed Belgian determination to stand 
on the demand for surrender in the Ruhr 
in advance of negotiation. 

Rome, on its side, took a wholly different 
line. It welcomed the British gesture, it 
praised the British disinterestedness, it 
agreed on the necessity for settlement, but it 
declared itself unable to enter any discus- 
sion which did not envisage a joint disposi- 
tion of allied debts and German reparations. 
Thus, while in tone and spirit the Italian 
note was quite different from the French 
and the Belgian, it totally failed to bring 
the British that support which they had 
hoped for and needed. They were left to 
act alone. Baldwin had failed to enlist in 
Rome or Brussels that ally he hoped for and 
needed. Above all he had failed to detach 
the Belgians from the French. 

As to the French Note, Poincaré put his 
first emphasis upon the fact that the British 
Note carried with it no proposal for the end- 
ing of the passive resistance of Germany. 
It indicated perfect readiness to discuss the 
German Note of June 7 with Great Britain 
on any and all occasions, but in return it 
asked answers to a long list of questions 
interesting to France. It indicated a readi- 
ness on the part of France to modify the 
character of the occupation of the Ruhr, 
once German surrender had become a fact, 
but it evidenced not the smallest yielding 
by France on the vital questions. 
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In sum, Baldwin had made his attempt; 
he had invited his allies to join him in a note 
to Germany, and all three had declined. 
The refusal of France and Belgium had, 
moreover, been of a character to preclude all 
hope of success in further discussions. So, 
on August 2, the British Prime Minister and 
Lord Curzon had to go before Parliament 
and confess complete failure and, what was 
at once more humiliating and more disturb- 
ing, to confess that they had no present 
idea of what was to be their next step. 

Baldwin’s speech, like Curzon’s, was in- 
teresting only as it restated in a more direct 
form the view of the British Government 
and probably the majority of the British 
people. It was a reaffirmation of British 
disbelief in the wisdom of the Ruhr occupa- 
tion as a method of collecting reparations, a 
restatement and a moderate statement of 
the effect this occupation had had upon 
British industry, coupled with an equally 
alarming sketch of what the future effects 
might be. 

Both ministers ended upon the note of 
warning to France which has been in British 
minds and on British tongues for many 
months—the suggestion that if political and 
not monetary consideration inspired French 
action the end would be a break between the 
French and British peoples. But this warn- 
ing was necessarily left vague. Parliament 
rose with little definite idea of what was to 
be British policy and unmistakable depres- 
sion over the realization that an ambitious 
and deliberate attempt had ended in a com- 
plete and disastrous failure. 

Criticism of British policy was general in 
the debate in both Houses but little illumi- 
nating. Austen Chamberlain surprised his 
hearers by the severe but not unwarranted 
charge that Mr. Baldwin’s speech of July 
had made failure inevitable and by the ad- 
vocacy of a policy of association with 
France. Lord Birkenhead, on the contrary, 
advocated the recall of British troops from 
the Continent and a return to complete 
isolation. Lloyd George traced all evils to 
the mistake of Bonar Law in permitting the 
occupation of the Ruhr, insisting that he had, 
himself, always seemed able to prevent it. 

But the significant thing about the de- 
bate was that there was lacking any really 
useful indication of future policy. It was 
plain that the British might retire from the 
Rhineland and leave the Continent to stew 
in its own juice, but it was equally plain that 
such a course promised immeasurable injury 
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alike to British material interests and to 
British prestige. It was plain that Baldwin 
might now continue in his purpose to re- 
spond to the German Note, but no one could 
discover any useful result in such a course. 

To judge from the general tone of the 
debate, it was fair to conclude that the com- 
mon expectation was that Germany was 
likely to collapse while Britain stood by, 
deeply concerned but utterly impotent to 
avert the ruin which seemed to be inescap- 
able. There was at last complete apprecia- 
tion in Parliament and in the country that 
the situation had so developed that it lay 
within French power both to adhere to 
French policy and to carry this policy to its 
logical conclusion without interference from 
without. 

What remained was the conjecture as to 
whether Baldwin would at once open nego- 
tiations with Berlin or, delaying this opera- 
tion, consider and possibly undertake new 
conversations with Britain’s allies. And 
curiosity on this score was presently met 
with the statement that the note to Berlin 
would at least be delayed. Meantime, 
Parliament, on the assurance that it would 
be called in any new situation, rose and 
went home, while the whole world was sud- 
denly drawn from this question to the con- 
sideration of the fact and the meaning of 
the sudden death of President Harding. 


IV. Wuat Is To Come 


It remains now briefly to discuss the 
future developments which are to be ex- 
pected. It is, of course, possible that a 
way will yet be found to bridge the gap 
between British and French, or rather 
Franco-Belgian, policies. I confess the 
prospect seems to me far from alluring. 
But the possibility remains. Yet no ac- 
commodation now would seem available 
which does not envisage German surrender 
on the all-essential point of passive resis- 
tance. And no surrender on this point can 
fail to vindicate Franco-Belgian policy, 
constitute a tremendous victory for Poin- 
caré and Theunis and a defeat for British 
policy, which tabled upon neutrality in the 
Ruhr operation with the purpose to inter- 
vene as a neutral and arbiter, when failure 
had ensued. 

In the British proposal for a joint note 
to Germany there was a direct urging that 
passive resistance be abandoned, but what 
the British have all along refused to do was 
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to join the French in demanding an uncondi- 
tional surrender. Rather they have sought 
to arrange a settlement based upon German 
renunciation of passive resistance and 
French agreement to make no unqualified 
exploitation of this renunciation. In a 
word, the British have believed that aban- 
donment of passive resistance would leave 
Germany helpless before France and Bel- 
gium and therefore they have tried to 
establish in advance and by contract 
the limits of subsequent Franco-Belgian 
action. 

What the French and Belgians have felt 
is that any surrender on terms would enable 
the Germans to argue the Ruhr conflict 
a victory for themselves and thus to resolve 
upon other and similar resistances in later 
emergencies. The French and Belgians 
are out to establish the fact that there is no 
escape for Germany in resistance, passive 
or otherwise, from the terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles. They are ready to discuss 
modifications with their allies, but never to 
yield to German resistance and permit the 
Germans to undo by later resistance the 
results of the World War. 

Arguing that German resistance is pos- 
sible only because of German reliance upon 
British support, the French and the Bel- 
gians have again and again invited the 
British to join them in the Ruhr, satisfied 
that such a British gesture would bring the 
whole struggle to an end. But the British, 
wholly opposed in principle and fact to the 
Ruhr adventure, have declined to accept 
this advice because participation would 
necessarily involve approval. 

The French and the Belgians have asked 
Britain to march as an ally. The British 
have declined to accept this réle, insisting 
that the action was contrary to their own 
interests and an invasion of their rights. 
Assuming the position of a neutral, they 
have sought to find a solution which took 
note both of French and German conten- 
tions. But as a neutral they have been 
hopelessly handicapped by the fact that 
both sides have preferred a continuance of 
the struggle to compromise, and while the 
Belgians and French have held British 
neutrality responsible for German resis- 
tance, the Germans have seen in it assurance 
of support which in the end would save 
them from surrender. 

But it is manifest that conditions in 
Germany cannot go on indefinitely. Ger- 
many is sinking, just how fast or how far 
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no one can say. Count Kessler’s forecast 
of a monarchial South and a Bolshevist 
North may be far beside the mark, but 
if prophets differ in detail, they agree in 
the one fact that is all-essential, that col- 
lapse is coming. They are tending to 
agree, too, that surrender now will hardly 
postpone, much less prevent, collapse. 
The growing feeling is that Germany’s 
fate, for the moment, is written. 

But if you conceive that Germany may 
come crashing down, then the situation cf 
Europe will be astounding. German col- 
lapse means the end of all prospect of repa- 
rations in money. It means that the sole 
possibility of any contribution to France 
and Belgium from Germany for the recon- 
struction of the devastated areas must be 
found in the occupation and operation of 
the Ruhr district, with its vast coal deposits 
essential to French and Belgian industry. 
It also means that the only real barrier for 
France and Belgium against whatever 
storm may break in Germany, whether it 
be Red or White, will be the Rhine. 

German surrender may precede and 
prevent German collapse, and the fact cf 
surrender may in itself offer the British 
a new opportunity to enter the discussion 
and to contribute to a peaceful settlement, 
which will save Germany and the world 
from the obvious affliction of a German col- 
lapse. But the difficulty is that this avenue 
of escape is closed for the British, for the 
simple reason that it involves British en- 
dorsement of the policy of the occupation of 
the Ruhr, unless under private British 
urging Germany may surrender. But this 
course would not impossibly bring a polit- 
ical revolution in Germany, given the 
emotions which have been excited by the 
struggle. 

Of course what is most likely is that the 
situation will drift as it has drifted. But 
such drifting cannot be indefinitely con- 
tinued without very certain results. There 
is only one solid fact in the situation. In 
war time Clemenceau used to repeat day 
after day, ‘*The Germans are at Noyon.” 
To-day the dominating fact is that the 
French and Belgians are at Essen and in 
all the other Ruhr cities. They can stay; 
they cannot be evicted by any physical 
force which is discoverable. Diplomacy 
has been tried and has failed. On the 
whole, their position grows stronger, not 
weaker. There is not the smallest indica- 
tion of any public sentiment in France or 
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Belgium which might produce a change of 
policy. 

What Europe and the world are now look- 
ing to are rather the situations which are to 
follow the collapse of Germany than to any 
further likelihood that Germany can be per- 
suaded to avoid ruin. by surrender or her 
captors to consent to release their prisoner 
this side of his acceptance of their terms 
both for release and for future conduct. 
And it is in this future that there is dis- 
closed the growing probability of Anglo- 
French collision, since the first consequence 
of German collapse must be a period of un- 
questioned supremacy of France on the 
Continent. 

And on the edge of such a period I would 
urge my readers again to keep clearly in 
mind the underlying circumstances out of 
which the present trouble has developed. 
It is not sufficient to accept the calm asser- 
tions of those who see, as the British see, 
that the cause of the whole trouble is the 
imperialistic purposes of a _ militaristic 
France. Nor is it any more adequate to 
accept the French view that British policy 
is determined alike by selfish egotism and 
sordid commercial considerations. ; 

To understand what has happened, what 
may happen, it is essential to perceive that 
the question at issue involves the security, 
the prosperity, the very lives of both nations 
concerned. If you see as do the English, 
you must perceive that French and Belgian 
policy may mean the wrecking of the whole 
industrial edifice of Britain, the coming of a 
period of unemployment and depression 
which cannot be measured in advance. 
Above all, you must perceive that British 
policy is not dictated by a desire for gain, 
for profit in excess of reason, but rather that 
it is driven by the imperious necessity 
which underlies the very existence of the 
country itself. You must see that it is not 
simply a question of trade to acquire wealth, 
but of trade to live, that the issue is locked 
up in the very character of the nation 
itself. 

And similarly it is essential to perceive 
that what animates France is a clear per- 
ception that the consequences of any policy 
but that which she now follows may lead to 
a repetition of all the tragedy of 1870 and of 
the catastrophe of 1914, that it may bring 
new invasions, and that it certainly will 
insure financial ruin. In short, you must 


perceive that in seeking security France is 
doing no more than honoring that instinct 
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for self-preservation which is the first of hu- 
man instincts. 

The tragedy of the present situation does 
not lie in any exclusive blindness of one 
nation or another, in any moral obliquity, in 
any deliberate rejection of the dictates of 
reason and the doctrines of civilization. 
Rather it must be discovered in the fact that 
after four years there has not yet been 
found any method by which the vital and 
legitimate self-interests of the two great 
nations can be adjusted. 

It is a legend to dismiss that a group of 
blind or wicked militarists have seized con- 
trol of French policy and are driving France 
along pathways which may lead to her ruin 
and must bring the whole world to new 
privation. It is equally a fable to reject 
that the crass and sordid materialism of the 
bankers of the London City is dominating 
British policy and compelling the British 
Government to abandon an ally and adopt 
an enemy, merely for-the promised gain in 
pounds, shillings and pence. 

If either circumstance were true, the 
whole world would inevitably interfere to 
prevent the catastrophe which is patently 
possible. But the baffling thing now as 
always is to be found in the fact that each 
nation with equal good faith and honesty, 
with the same assurance in the justice of its 
cause and the righteousness of its motives, 
is pursuing a course which brings it squarely 
into collision with the other. 

It is true that French and Belgian policy 
with respect of Germany may bring great 
ruin to Britain—there is no blinking this 
fact. And it is equally true that British 
policy may lead to the ruin of France and 
Belgium—first financial and later political, 
for an economically restored Germany may 
easily become a politically dangerous neigh- 
bor and, having attained rehabilitation, 
may strive for revenge. 

I assume it to be the fact that a majority 
of my readers, of all Americans indeed, 
would prefer to see France and Britain 
march together, that they look upon the 
possible collapse of the Entente as a tragedy 
and the impending collision between British 
and French policies as a catastrophe. Such 
is my own feeling. Moreover, it is my judg- 
ment that no calamity which might follow 
from the mutual sacrifice of contested points 
could compare with that which may attend 
the complete divergence of French and 
British policies. 

I dwell upon these details now because, 




















assuming—and it is a fair assumption— 
that a real Anglo-French struggle, not of 
arms but of interests, is at hand, every form 
of propaganda is going to be employed to 
enlist American support for one of the con- 
testants and this propaganda will in the 
nature of things largely consist in attack 
upon the moral and the legal justification 
of the course of one of the two great powers. 
The attempt will be made to enlist us as 
partisans either of Great Britain or of 
France in a new European conflict the limits 
of which no man can now foresee. 

Yet all partisanship would be based either 
upon the notion of our own national self- 
interest or upon that of international jus- 
tice, and whatever one may think on the 
score of the former, it is not less plain that 
with respect of the latter there is too much 
of foundation for each of the two policies, 
foundation in right, in justice, in law, to 
make any decision easy or warrant any 
precipitate moral conclusion. 


V. AMERICAN Po icy 


For the American Government and peo- 
ple, three courses lie open: We may inter- 
vene in support of British policy and our 
intervention will not impossibly — bring 
down the French policy in ruin. But 
we cannot in honor or decency compel 
France to abandon the policy which she be- 
lieves makes for security without under- 
taking to give her material protection if her 
judgment proves correct and she is again 
attacked, nor can we in reason seek to 
coerce her into a reduction of German repa- 
rations without consenting to make similar 
sacrifices in our own claim upon her. 

Similarly, we may intervene to establish 
French policy, but we cannot do this with- 
out accepting responsibilities both before 
Germany and Great Britain, for if Ger- 
many surrenders to France under our im- 
pulsion, we shall become morally responsi- 
ble for the future integrity of Germany, 
while if British submission to our decision 
brings—as it must—a great reduction of 
British returns from German reparations 
and Interallied debts, we shall have to meet 
that with a sacrifice of what Britain owes us. 

Moreover, if we elect to accept the Brit- 
ish policy, we shall inevitably be drawn into 
one European coalition and if we champion 
French views we shall just as certainly drift 
into association with another group. No 
simple declaration of national view or asser- 
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tion of national interest and policy will solve 
the situation and leave us immediately free 
to resume our traditional isolation. To en- 
list now is to enlist for the duration of what 
may prove an interminable struggle between 
two conceptions inherent in the conditions 
and traditions of two great nations. 

Finally, there remains the policy of isola- 
tion. If we keep to that we shall satisfy 
neither the French nor the British, but if we 
break with it we shall automatically break 
with all the friendship which binds us to all 
nations save that whose cause we adopt. 
Adhering to a policy of isolation we shall 
contribute little or nothing to the solution 
of the difficulties, but what remains to be 
seen is that there is a solution and that our 
intervention could do more than temporarily 
at least contribute that strength which 
would make one side irresistible and thus 
compel submission on the part of the other. 

To be sure, there is always the opportu- 
nity to repeat the experiment of Mr. Wilson 
at Paris, to undertake the réle of arbiter of 
world-wide disputes, to undertake to im- 
pose upon all contestants that settlement, 
that compromise, that solution which 
squared with the impartial judgment of 
American statesmanship and finance, but 
that method, too, would only multiply the 
responsibilities which we should have to 
undertake: we should then become the 
guarantors to the British of their industrial 
security, to the French of their fiscal and 
physical security and to Germany of her 
integrity, while in the same sense we shou'd 
go on the German bond for performance of 
any contract we might persuade her to sign. 

But who in the United States is ready to 
accept any such responsibility? The cour- 
try went with Mr. Wilson just as far as his 
effort to start the world again involved no 
continuing entanglements and ro permanent 
responsibilities. It had shared in the war. 
It was willing to share in the making of 
peace. It had contributed to one and it was 
willing to contribute to the other, but to 
underwrite the peace when made, to under- 
write it in treasure and blood, for an indef:- 
nite future—that seemed too much. And 
the more it became clear that only force 
could maintain what force alone had estab- 
lished, the more Americans shrunk from the 
prospect. 

The situation has not changed materially. 
We can still dictate a settlement of the Ruhr 
War which will be accepted, assuming—as 
it is fair to assume—that such a settlement 
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would do substantial justice to all con- 
cerned, but acceptance by Europe would be 
conditioned upon guarantees by the United 
States, guarantees which would meet the 
industrial needs of Britain, the physical and 
financial needs of France, and insure to 
Germany recovery and reintegration. 

As. between France and Germany no 
viable and permanent adjustment is even 
‘conceivable. Whatever terms of surrender 
Germany finally accepts, if surrender pre- 
cedes collapse, she will accept them under 
duress and evade them inevitably. The 
single conceivable end of the present dispute 
between France and Germany is either the 
complete collapse of Germany or the suc- 
cessful resistance by Germany leading to a 
national revolt like that of 1813.. And it is 
fair to say that both things may happen 
in due course of time. 

As between France and Great Britain 
much the same situation exists. There is no 
conceivable compromise which can reconcile 
the conflicting interests. Given a com- 
promise, the more it favors France the more 
disastrous it must prove to Britain, and 
vice versa. France can prevent the British 
policy from prevailing. Britain can block 
French purpose. That is what has hap- 
pened so far, but neither can establish its 
policy permanently in the face of the antag- 
onism of the other. If France to-day brings 
Germany down in ruins, all European his- 
tory suggests that to-morrow a European 
coalition headed by Britain will check 
France, end her European hegemony and 
throw her back upon herself again. 

Given the existing and hereditary hatreds, 
given the present balance of physical and 
financial strength, above all, given the state 
of mind existing in the three great powers 
immediately concerned, solution, accommo- 
dation, adjustment, all seem equally impos- 
sible. This balance might be broken if the 
United States entered, but any solution 
which might result would simply be the 
consequence of the application of our force, 
the opening of our purse or the enormous 
expansion of our responsibilities. And its 
duration would be measured only by the 
continuation of our effort. 

If we intervene to-day, it will not be our 
ideas, our views, our reason which will per- 
suade and perhaps control. It will be our 
force, physical and financial, and our influ- 
ence will endure only as our force is exerted 
and remains without any balancing force to 
meet it. And when the force is withdrawn 
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or balanced, the influence will disappear 
and Europe will remain Europe, just as it 
did when Mr. Wilson came home from 
Paris and his country repudiated the under- 
takings he had made in its name.- 

Peace in Europe is not an enduringly ac- 
ceptable adjustment of differences between 
nations or races, but a temporary state of 
balance, which makes a resort to arms-haz- 
ardous, or a condition of exhaustion which 
precludes conflict. Nine years ago our 
press ascribed to Prussian autocracy- the 
peculiar title to militarism and fixed upon 
secret diplomacy of-an old-fashioned sort 
the responsibility for the world war, but 
to-day much of the same press is putting 
the responsibility for new conditions either 
upon British or French democracy or upon 
both and open diplomacy has demonstrated 
a capacity for fomenting international strife 
at least as great as secret diplomacy. 

The thing we Americans call imperialism 
in European nations is no more than an 
effort on the part of Continental nations 
to find security and of the British nation 
to obtain markets. The Allied victory over 
Germany, so far from rendering France se- 
cure, placed her in the first line to confront 
a Germany bound to recover and seek. not 
merely to avenge defeat but to regain those 
defenses lost to France and Poland by the 
Treaty of Versailles. Even the French pur- 
suit of reparations is far more an effort to 
restore the physical strength of France, to 
avoid bankruptcy which spells weakness 
before a solvent Germany in the future, than 
a mere pursuit of money lawfully due. 

American intervention may save Ger- 
many to the advantage of Britain and the 
ruin of France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium. It may guarantee France at the 
expense of Britain and Germany, but it 
cannot save Germany, profit Britain and 
assure France save as we are prepared to 
use our pocket-power and our man-power 
and in fact undertake the hegemony of 
Europe, with the moral certainty that 
Europe will in the end unite against our 
domination as it has against that of every 
nation since the days of Rome. 

And I lay emphasis upon this American 
aspect now, because for obvious reasons, the 
new Administration in Washington is 
bound to be subjected to every kind of pres- 
sure to intervene in Europe, to intervene 
either as a partisan, as all Europeans would 
have us, or as an arbiter, as some Americans 
urge. 
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A HERD OF SOUTHERN CATTLE INFECTED WITH THE FEVER TICK 


RESCUING THE SOUTH FROM 
THE CATTLE-FEVER ‘TICK 


BY CHARLES W. HOLMAN 


(Secretary of the National Milk Producers’ Federation) 


CIENTISTS call it margaropus annula- 

tus. The Southern stockman calls it 
by various names that are worse. In com- 
mon parlance it is known as the cattle- 
fever tick—a parasite that levies an annual 
tribute upon the nation of about forty 
million dollars and acts as a bar to normal 
development of Southern farming. 

Nature did not endow this tick with hand- 
some features; and she gave it extremely 
bad manners and habits. It is a blood- 
sucker. It literally bites the hand that 
feeds it; for it carries to the unhappy cow 
upon which it fastens a malignant disease 
known as bovine malaria, or Texas fever. 
This disease is to the cow what malarial 
fever is to the human infected by the bite 
of the anopheles mosquito. They both 
feel very much the same type of “ misery.” 
But there is a difference—an important 
difference; bovine malaria exacts a higher 
death toll than human malaria; about 15 
per cent. of the cows infected die of the 
disease. 


The after-effects of both diseases are 
much the same. The human on recovery is 
fearfully depleted and may continue so for 
months and years. The bovine is also de- 
pleted; it is scrawny, it does not take on 
weight as readily as a healthy animal, and 
goes to market with its hide full of tick holes 
which lower the value of the hide. If she 
happens to be a dairy cow, even a mild 
fever infection will lower the amount of 
milk she gives by a quart a day. 


How Catile. Fever Spreads 


The brownish looking female tick trans- 
mits the disease in an interesting way. 
Having gorged herself with blood she re- 
leases her hold, drops to the ground, lays 
from fifteen hundred to five thousand eggs, 
shrivels and dies. In about twenty days 
a new progeny of ticks have hatched out. 
The little ticks, with remarkable virility, 
crawl upon blades of grass and weeds and 
lie in wait for animals upon which they can 
fasten. They are not particular. They will 
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attach them- 7 feared the com- 
selves to horses, ing of any 
mules and asses; Southern herd. 


but the cow is 
their natural 


This gave rise to 
what was known 





prey and the 
only one that 
will catch the 
fever. 

When a young 











as a “shot-gun 
quarantine,’’ 
and Southern 
herders driving 
north frequently 











tick crawls up a 
cow’s leg and 
buries its head 
into her hide 
there is an instant irritation and an instan- 
taneous transmission of blood parasites 
known as protozoa. The little tick inherits 
these parasites from the mother tick. Upon 
entering the blood stream, the protozoa mul- 
tiply rapidly and finally become so numerous 
that the animal’s system can no longer bear 
the burden and makes a gigantic effort to 
relieve itself. This effort is similar to what 
is called a “chill” when the human system 
is infected with malaria. 


Establishing a “ Shot-Gun Quarantine” 


Years ago, farmers in States of heavy 
frost, noted that Southern cattle brought 
with them this disease. They did not know 
how the disease was transmitted; but they 


FOUR VARIETIES OF TICK 


(The specimens are reproduced here somewhat enlarged. The two 
smaller ones are younger than the others) 


- Mexican border. 


met with armed 
resistance. 
Meantime Gov- 
ernment scien- 
tists were studying this mysterious cattle 
fever, and in 1889 Dr. Theobold Smith, 
of the Department of Agriculture, dis- 
covered its cause. A few months later Dr. 
S. L. Kilbourne, of the same bureau, proved 
by field experiments that the tick known as 
margaropus annulatus was guilty of trans- 
mitting the disease. Then the Government 
determined to protect the North by quar- 
antining the South. 

In 1891 Dr. A. E. Salmon, of the Depart- 
ment, went on horseback across the United 
States describing the northern limits of tick 
infestation. The original line extended 
across California from a little south of 
Watsonville to Fresno, thence south to the 
Arizona and New Mexico 
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WHERE THE CATTLE-FEVER TICK CAUSES FORTY MILLION DOLLARS’ DAMAGE ANNUALLY 


(The heavy line marks the region once subject to the cattle-fever tick, but now rid of the pest after systematic 
dipping of animals in an arsenic solution. The black areas are still under quarantine. The shaded portion of 
Mississippi had once been cleansed but is again infected) 
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being free of the tick on account of climatic 
conditions, the line picked up again at El 
Paso and ran northwest to Big Springs, and 
eastward to Oklahoma, taking in the eastern 
two-thirds of that State. It then extended 
along the northern line of Arkansas, taking 
in most of Tennessee and some parts of 
Virginia. All cattle south of this line were 
considered to be in infested territory. 


Organizing the Campaign 


Between the establishment of the quar- 
antine line and the beginning of organized 
eradication was a gap of fifteen years. It 
took that long for scientists to determine 
the best method of eradication. This 
method proved to be dipping cattle in an 
arsenic solution. The solution, it was found, 
killed the tick but did not harm the animal 
treated. In 1906 Congress appropriated 
money to start organized eradication work. 
Under the plan adopted the agents of the 
Federal government would only supervise 
the campaign, the agents of the State 
governments would carry out enforcement 
measures, and the county governments 
would furnish the principal funds. 

When the work began, in 1907, plans were 

_ by no means as clearly thought out as they 
are to-day, but a year or two of experimental 
eradication convinced all authorities that 
dipping according to a zone system was the 
only effective way to handle large herds of 
cattle. State laws designated certain zones 
to be worked each year. These zones 
roughly, but not absolutely, follow county 
lines, as it is necessary to take, as boundar- 
ies, streams, railroad rights of way and 
public roads. Such lines of demarcation 
afford obstacles to the movements of the 
ticks, as the little parasites do not travel 
far of their own accord; however, they ride 
considerable distances in loads of farm 
produce, in freight, on animals, and on 
wearing apparel. 

The Government sent out its inspectors 
prepared to help; but the inspectors soon 
found that public opinion determined the 
rate of their success. A favorable public 
opinion had to be created: it was all the 
more necessary where State legislatures had 
put the work on a county-option basis. 
Such was the case in Georgia, where the 
Georgia Landowners’ Association took -up 
the idea and held many meetings through- 
out the quarantined area. Lessons on 
tick eradication were given in the country 
schools and the motion picture was em- 
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DIPPING CATTLE IN AN ARSENIC SOLUTION 
TO FREE THEM FROM THE TICK 


(It is necessary to dip the animals every two weeks for 
ten months, to get rid of the last tick) 


ployed to tell the story. But even then the 
inspectors encountered stubborn resent- 
ment and resistance. To understand the 
motives for this opposition it may be 
necessary to know how the tick eradication 
work is done. 


How the Tick Doctor Works 


After the preliminary campaign has 
resulted in the county authorities appro- 
priating funds, the Federal government 


assigns a county veterinary inspector. 
Under him will be one local inspector for 
each ten or twelve dipping vats; over him 
is the State federal inspector to whom he 
reports. 

The first step is the building of dipping 
vats. They are concrete troughs deep 
enough to force a cow to swim and long 
enough for two or three to be swimming at 
a time. Chutes lead up to a vat and from 
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it; pens are sometimes a part 
of its equipment. These vats 
are usually erected to serve 
territory within a radius of five 
miles. Sometimes a county 
will have sixty or seventy vats. 

The inspector next makes 
a list of the owners of cattle 
and the number in each of 
their herds. Then the dipping 
starts. 

On dipping days the federal 
inspector, or “tick doctor’ as 
the people call him, reaches 
the dipping vat by daylight 
to find a score of herds wait- 
ing for him. Upon his arrival 
dipping begins. 

The owners bring up their 














cattle in the order of their 
arrival. Each animal is 
checked against the inspector’s 
records. Then the herd is run through the 
chutes in the vat. On being prodded down 
the inclined plane leading into the arsenic 
solution the animal generally becomes com- 
pletely submerged; but whenever it man- 
ages to keep its head out of the solution it is 
promptly pushed under by watchers along 
the sides of the vats. The cow is then al- 
lowed to swim through and climb out the 
other end. On coming out of the dip, each 
animal is marked with paint to distinguish 
it from undipped cows. In an average 
community the dipping requires only a few 


A TICK-INFESTED STEER BEFORE DIPPING 


(Weight 730 pounds) 


hours; but if the cow population is heavy, 
from two to three thousand animals will be 
handled in a day. 

After dipping, the inspector makes up his 
records and turns over to the range riders 
a list of the farmers whose cattle were not 
dipped. These men then ride through the 
country notifying the farmers to bring in 
their undipped cattle immediately. Later 
they scour the country and bring in all 
unpainted cattle to the dipping vats. The 
dipping process is repeated every fourteen 
days until the community is released from 

quarantine. It usually re- 











quired continuous dipping for 
ten months to get the last tick. 
Dangers of Ticky Politics 
No amount of educational 
work could offset the deep-set 
prejudice against the ‘tick 
doctors” which sprang up in 
Southern communities where 
citizens neither understood 
nor had faith in the project. 
Mountaineer, “hill billy’ and 
“swamp rat,” little farmer 
and big farmer, tenant and 
owner, citizen and county offi- 
cials, quickly arranged secret 
understandings among them- 
selves. In divers ways the 





-=*] people managed to thwart the 





TWO MONTHS AFTER DIPPING—THE SAME STEER 


THAT IS PICTURED ABOVE 


(Weight 1015 pounds) 


work. The attitude of some 
was easy to understand. Ticks 
their 


had always been on 
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THERE ARE NO SCRAWNY, TICK-INFESTED ANIMALS IN THIS SOUTHERN STOCKMAN’S HERD 


cattle, and not all of their cattle had 
died. Tick eradication meant consider- 
able trouble, and they questioned the good 
results promised them. Having never 
seen first-class fat cattle, they had no 
basis for comparing their own scrawny ani- 
mals with better ones. In the moonshining 
districts, where nobody likes a Government 
man anyway, this prejudice foamed into 
a state of war against the authorities. 
Other communities also resorted to direct 
action. 

Farmers refused to drive their cattle to 
the vats, armed themselves, and shot at the 
inspectors from ambush. In case their aim 
was bad, they bided their time and dyna- 
mited the dipping vats. Usually they would 
arrange to dynamite all of the vats in a 
given part of the county on the same night. 

In a few instances murders marked the 
progress of the campaign. In _ Echols 
County, Georgia, last fall a farmer shot 
Inspector Max Lochridge. In Independence 
County, Arkansas, unknown parties am- 
bushed and killed one inspector and 
seriously wounded another while on their 
rounds. It became necessary in this and 


other communities to employ ex-service 
men who rode in threes—two men ahead 
and one far behind—to protect themselves 
from sharpshooters. 

Many county officials openly sympathized 
with the farmers who fought the tick eradi- 
cators and put many obstacles in the way 
of the Government inspectors. Some 
county judges did not hesitate to advise 
their constituents to disobey the inspectors. 
County commissioners sent out word that 
“this dipping business is all bosh.” But 
the inspectors had their friends among the 
better element of every community and 
they went forward doggedly and courage- 
ously. 

Murders and assaults were punished by 
trials in court. When vats were dynamited 
the inspectors rebuilded a few vats and 
required the people to drive their stock 
longer distances than before. This quickly 
led to community effort to rebuild the 
original number of vats. In time communi- 
ties became accustomed to the tick doctors. 
But even then trouble did not cease, and 
probably will never cease, for the men 
battling the tick. Each community has its 














A HERD OF SOUTHERN BEEF CATTLE THAT HAS BEEN FREED OF THE FEVER TICK 
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A TICK-FREE DAIRY HERD IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


own mood, and people do not learn by the 
experiences of others. 


California Leads the Way 


California was by far the best behaved 
State in this campaign, and the first to be 
completely cleaned up. Possessing the 
advantages of isolation with the Pacific on 
its west line, the frost on the north, and the 
tick-free territory on the east, it was natural 
for California stockmen to respond to the 
idea. They recognized at once the economic 
advantages of eradication. They welcomed 
the advent of Dr. W. M. McKellar, sent 
there by the Department of Agriculture, 
and built dipping vats at their own expense. 
In the ten years which it took to free the 
State there were few instances of opposition 
and not a vat was destroyed. 

To prevent reinfection from the Mexican 
cattle a strong wire fence was built along 
the entire southern border of California. 
Steel posts were used and State inspectors 
were assigned to ride the fence and prevent 
wire cutters from doing their nasty work 


Work Among the Ranchmen 


Perhaps the most picturesque part of the 
eradication campaign is to be found among 
the Texas ranchmen. In that State there 
are still great range spaces devoted to 
cattle. The King ranch alone covers 1,200,- 
ooo acres. The Lasater ranch, a neighbor 


of the Kings, runs over 600,000 acres. 


The C. P. Taft ranch, on the Corpus Christi 
side of the King ranch, is 100,000 acres, 
while throughout southern Texas there are 
many ranches running from 20,000 to 
150,000 acres in size. 

The ranchmen have welcomed the work 
and are in a position to cooperate because 
of the vast herds they control. They have 
discovered that young animals grow faster 
when tick-free, and many of these ranches 
are working toward the idea of shipping 
yearlings and two-year-olds to stockmen 
and breeders further north. 

The experience of J. J. Welder of Victoria, 
Texas, had made a deep impression on Texas 
cattle men. Mr. Welder owns a ranch 
scattered over six counties in southeastern 
Texas, running 60,000 head of cattle. In 
the fall of 1921 he put a fence gang to work 
on his property and made it cattle-proof. 
He divided his ranch into pastures, fencing 
out all bushy places. All outlaw cattle 
found were slaughtered. Then he built a 
number of vats. Some of these vats were 
from seven to nine feet wide and large 
enough to hold 10,000 gallons of arsenic 
solution, and were equipped with fly 
screens to catch horn flies. He also in- 
stalled electric lighting systems to permit 
dipping at night. 

Accompanied by Government inspectors, 
four dipping outfits began work in April of 
last year; and whenever bad weather or 
any other delay threatened to interrupt the 











fourteen-day schedule, night shifts dipped 
cattie until they caught up with their work. 
By mid-summer the cattle were free of 
ticks, but the outfits worked throughout 
the winter. One year after dipping started, 
State and federal officials pronounced the 
ranch entirely free. Although he had spent 
$100,000 to eradicate ticks, Mr. Welder 
stated that he would not take a million 
dollars for the beneficial results to his live- 
stock. 


Progress of the Campaign 


Since 1906 expenditures by public au- 
thorities for tick eradication work have 
aggregated $21,038,000. The federal Gov- 
vernment contributed $6,518,000, State 
governments $2,691,000, and county 
governments $11,829,000. Some counties 
have appropriated annually as high as 
$60,000 each; others have gone as low as 
$500. The average county expenditure 
varies from $5,000 to $10,000 per annum. 

In 1906 there were 975 infested counties 
aggregating 728,565 square miles. At the 
end of 1922 there were 289 whole counties 
infested and twenty-one parts of the coun- 
ties, while the area of infestation had been 
cut down to 210,393 square miles. When 
precautions relax counties are usually 


requarantined. During the past year it was 
necessary to requarantine twenty-one coun- 
ties in Mississippi and thirteen counties in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and Oklahoma. 

Official records show that since the work 
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began there have been 319,057,872 separate 
dippings, but there is no way to estimate 
the number of cattle that were dipped. As 
the work goes further into the range coun- 
try the number of dippings increases. In 
Texas, for example, there are now seven 
million dippings a month. In 1922 there 
were 72,129,958 dippings in the entire 
South. 

Each year the tick battle line extends 
over 280 to 300 counties. Throughout this 
long front the average cost of dipping was 
formerly fifty cents per head annually; 
it is now one dollar. 


The Tick’s Last Stand 


Dr. R. A. Ramsay, head of the federal 
Government’s tick eradication work, looks 
forward to the time when America will be 
free of the cattle-fever tick. In two or three 
years most of the territory will be released 
from quarantine. In six or seven years 
Texas and Arkansas will be practically free. 
No doubt the last stand of the tick will be in 
Florida, where the work is in its infancy and 
the zoning plan will take eight or more 
years to be completed. Eradication in 
Florida is made particularly difficult by 
the large amount of unfenced free range 
and the everglade swamps; but there, as 
elsewhere, the ruthless camnaign is destroy- 
ing the tick. In another decade the curse 
brought over on the Spanish cattle in 
Colonial days will have become a memory 
and the tick doctor a local myth. 




















KILLING OFF THE TICK MAKES SOUTHERN DAIRY HERDS POSSIBLE AND SOUTHERN 
FARMERS PROSPEROUS 









JAPAN’S STATESMAN OF 
RESEARCH 


BY CHARLES A. BEARD 


[Dr. Beard returned in July from Japan, where he had gone to assist Viscount Goto in inaugurating the 


new Institute for Municipal Research that he mentions in the following article. 


After long service in 


Columbia University as Professor of Politics, Dr. Beard became Director of the Training School for Public 
Service. His familiarity with municipal progress in America and Europe, and with research methods in 
practical reform as well as in historical study, have given him eminent qualifications for such a mission 
as he has recently fulfilled. He will contribute a second article, reciting some of his Japanese experiences 


and impressions.—THE EpiTor] 


FEW years before the World War 

broke out, there was published in 
England a remarkable booklet on politics 
bearing the title of “The Great Analysis.” 
The. author, though anonymous, was evi- 
dently an informed student of political 
affairs; and he wrote with a singular pene- 
tration which immediately caught the 
attention of a wide circle throughout the 
English-speaking world. Then the clangor 
of war filled the air, and the plea of the 
unknown writer was drowned in the uni- 
versal uproar. 

Among the many fruitful suggestions 
contained in “The Great Analysis” was one 
touching the subject of scientific research 
in social and political fields and a possible 
national university devoted to that purpose. 
The author, noting the swiftly changing 
character of the modern world, urged that 
in the nature of things there could be no 
simple dogmatic solutions for our social and 
political problems. Therefore, he con- 
cluded, the future of modern society must 
depend upon continuous research, freed 
from fear and orthodoxy, and conducted in 
the spirit of natural science. In short, the 
statesman of the future must be guided by 
the lamp of science continuously supplied 
by new fuel from independent research. 

Anyone acquainted with the types of 
statesmen, large and small, who have dom- 
inated the national and municipal activities 
of Europe and America can determine for 
himself how far this ideal has been attained 
in the western world. There can be no 
doubt, however, that Japan has furnished 
at least one statesman worthy of the concept 
set forth by the author of “The Great 
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Analysis,” namely Viscount Shimpei Goto, 
who for more than a quarter of a century 
has been in the official service of his coun- 
try. A Samurai of the North, he chose 
medicine for his career, completing his 
higher studies in Germany, where he took 
his degree, in 1892. He was twice director 
of the bureau of health in the Home De- 


partment; twice Minister of Communica- 


tions; and thrice head of the Imperial 
Railways. He served ten years as civil 
governor of Formosa and four years as 
president of the South Manchuria Railway. 
Later he was Minister of Home Affairs and 
then Minister of Foreign Affairs. More 
recently, Viscount Goto was mayor of the city 
of Tokyo, resigning that post in April, 1923. 

He has never been a regular party man, 
but has been noted for his political inde- 
pendence. He is an advocate of manhood 
suffrage for Japan and believes in the su- 
premacy of civil, rather than military, gov- 
ernment. He has traveled widely in all 
parts of the world, and when he hears of 
a new social or political idea he either 
goes himself or sends someone to find out 
about it. He is in personal touch with the 
radical as well as the conservative leaders in 
Japan. He is head of the Boy Scouts of 
Japan, and can do all of the “stunts” 
required of good scouts. In his quiet hours, 
he loves to read the Chinese classics, and 
increase his rich store of wisdom from that 
inexhaustible source. He writes poems of 
his own which, for sentiment and for beauty 
of calligraphy, are known from one end of 
the empire to the other. Finally, but not 
least important, he loves a good joke and 
laughs heartily at all solemn farces. 
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STATESMAN OF RESEARCH 








It isnot, however, the num- 
ber and variety of administra- 
tive positions held by Viscount 
Goto that make his place 
among the statesmen of the 
world so remarkable; it is his 
devotion to the letter and 
the spirit of scientific research 
and the establishment of so 
many great institutions for its 
promotion. Certainly no man 
in the history of public affairs 
in any nation has placed such 
reliance on accurate diagnosis, 
or built so many monuments 
to the advancement of science 
in public administration. 

Other statesmen, it is true, 
have conducted special in- 
quiries and founded special 
institutions for research, but 
he seems to be the first to em- 
brace the whole range and to 
base all branches of govern- 
ment, general as well as par- 
ticular, upon research. This 
may be due to the fact that 
Viscount Goto was trained as 
a doctor of medicine rather 
than of law. At all events it 
is worthy of note that Aris- 














totle, the father of political 
science, was the son of a 
physician and an original in- 
vestigator in anatomy and 
morphology. Be that as it 
may, the story of Viscount 
Goto’s labors should be put on record as 
an inspiration to those who believe that 
scientific diagnosis offers the best hope in 
an age of complex and difficult social 
and administrative problems. 

Let us begin with Formosa. From 
1896 to 1905, Viscount Goto was civil gov- 
ernor of the Beautiful Island. During those 
years there were established under his 
direction a Central Bureau of Research 
which has now grown into an immense 
institution, a bureau of camphor research, 
a research station for tropical plants, and 
a research bureau for mountain plants—to 
mention some of the most important. With 
infinite patience, men of science scoured the 
Island of Formosa, studying every form of 
animal and plant life, combating disease 
and poisonous snakes, finding ways and 
means of increasing the productivity of 
agriculture and industry. Nothing was too 
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VISCOUNT SHIMPEI GOTO 


(Who has held many administrative posts in Japan, including that of 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and who has become the foremost advocate 
of economic and governmental research in his country. He is known as 


“the Roosevelt of Japan’’) 


great or too small to receive painstaking at- 
tention. Do white ants eat up wooden 
houses? Then let a man of science search 
far and wide for a remedy. A wood oil 
that the said ants do not relish, after long 
inquiry, is found in Australia. So the 
story goes on. 

From Formosa, in 1905, Viscount Goto 
went to Manchuria. He had hardly been in- 
stalled when he began to promote scientific 
research into the problems of developing 
Manchuria. He opened his campaign by 
founding the Far Eastern Bureau for Eco- 
nomic Research, which was later headed by 
Dr. Wiedfeld, now the German Ambassador 
to the United States. This institution was 
followed by the Central Research Bureau 
at Dairen and special bureaus for specific 
inquiries. Nothing was overlooked. The 
promotion of economic interests was based 
upon most rigorous scientific inquiry. 
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One after another, local industries were 
developed in the Central Laboratory and 
turned over to private companies to exploit, 
after solid foundations were laid. The 
provision of hospital services and the pro- 
tection of public health were made matters 
of supreme concern. For example, every 
month the water from the various cities 
along the South Manchurian lines is tested 
in the Dairen Laboratory; and the weary 
traveler who has long depended on Tan-san 
and boiled water may safely drink from the 
faucets approved by the Central Research 
Bureau. 

On leaving Manchuria in 1908, Viscount 
Goto began his career as minister in the 
Imperial Government at Tokyo. As head 
of the Department of Communications, he 
promoted research in the field of hydro- 
electric power. As head of the Depart- 
ment of Railways, he created the Railway 
Investigation Committee, which was later 
transformed into the Railway Investigating 
Bureau. Under his direction, special re- 
search was made into the value of Japanese 
coal of different varieties, and the system 
of purchasing by heat units rather than by 
weight was introduced. With restless en- 
ergy, the Viscount kept his scientists at 
work in every field of railway construction 
and operation, including terminal facilities 
and relations to industries. 

-In 1918, Viscount Goto went abroad to 
see how the world looked after the Great 
Storm; and in the course of his journeys 
he visited the New York Bureau of Munic- 
ipal Research. On his return to Japan he 
announced his conviction that the hour of 
economic reconstruction had struck. He 
laid before Premier Hara a plan for a Na- 
tional Bureau of Research to conduct 
inquiries into every branch of economic 
life—a plan involving the expenditure of 
5,000,000 yen for at least five years. Hara 
approved the idea, but could find only 
2,000,000 yen a year for three years. Be- 
lieving that a miserly policy was worse than 
none, Goto dropped his scheme for a mo- 
ment, only to lay it before the new premier, 
Takahashi, on the accession of the latter to 
power. Like Hara, Takahashi could not 
provide the money, although he approved 
the idea. 

In 1920, Viscount Goto found an op- 
portunity to put the municipal part of his 
program into operation. He accepted’ the 


office of mayor of the capital city of Japan, 
on the understanding that plans for the 
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modernization of Tokyo would be forth- 
coming as soon as a eareful survey of the 
ground could be made. Bureaus for special 
research in road construction, waste dis- 
posal, and electricity were established. 

Having discovered that statesmen—or 
politicians, as you please—were reluctant 
to spend money for scientific inquiry, the 
Viscount approached one of the wealthiest 
men in Japan, Mr. Z. Yasuda, and captured 
his imagination by accounts of the work 
done in America by the Bureau of Municipal 
Research. After a careful examination 
into the organization, finances, and methods 
of the New York institution, the Viscount 
prepared plans in detail and secured the 
hearty codperation of Mr. Yasuda. On the 
death of the latter in 1921, it was found that 
his will placed 3,500,000 yen in Viscount 
Goto’s hands for the promotion of municipal 
research. This sum was then supplemented 
by large gifts from two other Japanese men. 

On February 24, 1922, the new Institute 
for Municipal Research was formally in- 
augurated in Tokyo, with Viscount Goto, 
mayor of the city, as its first president. 
The codperation of prominent business men, 
public officers, and university professors 
was secured. Plans were made for the erec- 
tion of a splendid building to house the In- 
stitute. Steps were taken to perfect the 
organization and working methods of the 
experiment. To assure competent gui- 
dance, Mr. K. Matsuki, a graduate of the 
Imperial University of Tokyo and formerly 
director of the Imperial Government Rail- 
ways (to say nothing of other important 
positions he had filled), was made managing 
director of the Institute. A staff of expert 
investigators was recruited and inquiries 
were begun into several pressing problems. 

Thus Tokyo has the first munificently 
endowed institution for municipal research 
in the world. This is but the beginning of 
Viscount Goto’s grand program. He is 
still a young man, only sixty-six years of 
age, and if he lives and prospers Japan will 
lead the world in the systematic promotion 
of scientific research in national and munic- 
ipal administration conceived in the broad- 
est sense. The Viscount is no bureaucrat, 
although he has long been associated with 
the bureaucracy. He knows that the old 
order of things has been shaken to its foun- 
dation, and he bases his hope for a peaceful 
transition to a better order upon the spirit 
of natural science applied to the problems 
of human welfare. 
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ANGORA, CAPITAL OF THE TURKISH NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT, AS SEEN FROM THE RAIL- 
ROAD STATION—A CITY WHERE HIGH OFFICIALS DWELL IN SINGLE ROOMS IN MUD HOUSES 


WILL THE ANCHOR HOLD? 


THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT AT ANGORA 
BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


NLY the person who knows the classics 
(or the guide-books) will detect in this 
title an allusion to ‘Ancyra,”’ the Greek 
word for anchor that was also the ancient 
name of the city in the middle of Asia 
Minor which the ages have slightly changed 
to “‘Angora,”’ the present capital of Turkey. 
To this day the Anatolian Turks pronounce 
it “Anchora,”’ hardening the “g” to “k.” 
Whether Angora, the anchor of new Turkey, 
will hold during present and impending 
storms is a point of greater interest to the 
. average person than any amount of re- 
search amidst the city’s beguiling ruins. 
An alert current-events lecturer, or an 
up-to-date teacher of history, could follow 
the anchor-line back through the centuries 
to the time when Ancyra was a Phrygian 
fortress-settlement; or even only to its 
later eminence as the capital of the Roman 
Province of Galatia, whose people were the 
“foolish Galatians” to whom the Apostle 
Paul addressed one of the Epistles of the 
New Testament. Nero made Ancyra a 
metropolis. Our current-events lecturer 
would tell, of course, of the great inscrip- 
tion—which still stands and is quite read- 
able, except where succeeding peoples have 
punched holes in the marble to support 
beams of a new building—detailing the tri- 
umphs and glories of Cesar Augustus, who 
ruled in Rome when a Child was born in 
Bethlehem. This particular inscription was 
cut into the existing marble wall within a 





year or two of the time when the Boy Jesus 
was asking questions of the rabbis in the 
temple at Jerusalem. To-day, few except 
students know aught of Cesar Augustus, 
except for the New Testament’s allusion to 
him in connection with the birth of a car- 
penter’s Son. 

Do the vaulting Latin phrases ever mock 
the members of the Turkish Grand Na- 
tional Assembly with such thoughts as ‘‘ Sic 
transit gloria mundi”? I doubt if many of 
them even know of the existence of this 
venerable imperial memorial, or of the 
arch, yet standing, which links the two 
inscribed walls. They care as little for the 
remote antiquity of their new capital as 
does the stork that I photographed upon 
the ancient arch. The interest of the few 
erudite Turks hardly goes back of the cap- 
ture of Ancyra in 806 by that hero of Islam 
and of its Arabian tales, Haroun al-Rashid. 
Again, about 1080, the city, which had long 
before been retaken by the Christians, fell 
before the invasion of the Seljuk Turks. 

Even in those days the Turks followed a 
policy of depopulating frontier regions; and 
this system of devastation was the most 
terrible instrument they used against a 
steadily shrinking Byzantium. As I wan- 
dered amid the fresh ruins of Anatolia that 
have resulted from the collapse of the re- 
cent Greek adventure into Turkey, and 
saw on every hand the economic effects of 
the deportation of the Christian populations, 
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as well as of the destruction wrought by the 
retreating Greeks, I wondered whether the 
history of a thousand years ago is to be re- 
peated, and the country lose its feeble hold 
upon European civilization, and slump all 
the way back into unrelieved orientalism. 
Here is where the new Turkish anchor is 
likeliest to slip. There are signs in Anatolia 
to-day that recall the ravages of Timur the 
Lame (Tamerlane), who captured Angora in 
1402, and who, like the Mongols before him, 
wiped out famous cities and gave the deso- 
lated land back to the wilderness and the 
nomads. 


Historic Backgrounds 


The latest news from Turkey may 
scarcely be read intelligently without re- 
gard for these old, old backgrounds. Sitting 
in the Constantinople Club at whisky-and- 
soda time, foreigners find it easy to talk 
“high politics” about the Near East, and 
to generalize upon Turkey. Not so with 
the man who is slowly. covering the dreary 
spaces of mid-Anatolia. (I am writing this 
article while sitting in a Turkish khan under 
the shadow of the wonderful rock fortress 
of Afion Kara Hissar, upon whose peak the 
pre-Christian Persians and a dozen con- 
quering armies since, including the Cru- 
saders, have left their futile stamp.) To 
understand this pivotal present situation in 
Turkey, one must regard it as a piece of a 
long, long past; and in the light of the Ana- 
tolian peasants, who are a blend of many 
migrations from every direction with the 
aboriginal inhabitants; and also from the 
standpoint of the city of Angora itself, 
which doubtless fewer than a hundred 
Americans altogether have ever visited. 

Undoubtedly, the Turkish leaders view 
the situation as if a new day had dawned 
for the first time upon this weary Asia 
Minor. No other government that has 
ever been, think they, ranks with the Grand 
National Assembly of Angora. They re- 
gard themselves as the embodiment of a 
victorious nationalism; and the prime 
minister frankly aSsured me, with no air of 
modesty, that Europe would better beware 
if it does not give Turkey the sort of peace 
she demands. As Raouf Bey, who is a 


shrewd and cunning man, and credited 
with being the brains of the Angora Govern- 
ment, boasted of New Turkey’s might and 
intentions, his interviewer’s mind wandered 
to what he had seen in Anatolia, and in 
Angora itself. 
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Angora as a Capital 


Consider the anchorage in Angora. Con- 
stantinople diplomats regard the city as a 
joke; and their resentment at the Grand 
National Assembly is not wholly explained 
by contempt; for Angora, be it remem- 
bered, has brought a disunited Europe to its 
knees, and has imposed Turkish terms of 
peace upon the Lausanne Conferences. At 
a reception in the palatial British Embassy 
in Constantinople a _ correspondent fa- 
cetiously congratulated the British High 
Commissioner upon becoming ambassador 
to Angora. His excellency fairly snorted: 
Angora would never have an embassy, or a 
legation either: it would be made a vice- 
consulate! The point is a sore one with 
European diplomats. 

Despite the desires of the powers, who 
prefer to keep the Turkish capital at Con- 
stantinople under their eyes—and under 
their guns—and despite the secret hankering 
of Turkish officialdom for the flesh pots of 
the wicked and alluring city on the Straits, 
it is certain that the seat of the Nationalist 
Government will remain at Angora for some 
years, at any rate. The law-makers could 
scarcely be trusted within reach of the wiles 
of foreign diplomacy, which sultan after 
sultan had been unable to withstand, until 
the last of them all was carried off, bag and 
baggage, as a sort of private possession on 
a British warship. 





A Contrast with Constantinople 


For generations the great game of in- 
trigue was played at Constantinople by 
rival western powers; and, as factors in the 
contest, palatial embassies were built by 
the British, the Germans, the Russians, the 
Austrians and the Italians. As many vol- 
umes of memoirs relate, the diplomatic life 
on the Bosphorus was brilliant, and in 
characteristic succession to that of old 
Byzantium. To contemplate the abandon- 
ment of all this for existence in Angora, 
where high Turkish officials dwell in single 
rooms in mud houses, is not alluring to the 
gentlemen who had coveted diplomatic 
posts at the Turkish capital. All sorts of 
expedients are under discussion by Euro- 
peans, including the maintenance of the 
present embassies, with secretarial repre- 
sentatives at Angora; but, of course, these 
are counsels of desperation. An ambassador 
or a minister is accredited as the personal 
representative of his own sovereign or chief 
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magistrate to the ruler of 
a foreign nation, and the 
only ruler of Turkey to- 
day is the Grand National 
Assembly. The Turks will 
insist upon that. So, grim- 
ace as they may, it is 
Angora for the diplomats, 
although the embassies will 
probably be reduced to the 
rank of missions. 


Triumph of Nationalism 


It may be accepted as 
assured, however, that 











there will be no palatial 
legations erected amidst 
the ruinsof storied Ancyra. 

One good reason for this is a prevalent 
doubt as to the permanency of the present 
Turkish Government. Through the dis- 
union and recreancy of allied Europe 
(which is too long a tale to repeat here), the 
Turkish people were fired and welded into 
a white-hot nationalism. There is more of 
patriotic solidarity in Turkey to-day than 
there has ever been before. This fact may 
not be blinked. Wonders of patriotic 
sacrifice and service were wrought by all 
classes of Turks, male and female, young 
and old, during the post-armistice war with 
Greece and the allies. That passion of 
patriotism has persisted until the present 
hour, in unquestioning loyalty to the Grand 
National Assembly and to Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, the military leader and popu- 
lar hero. All of the old Turkish officials 
either flocked to Angora standards or else 
went into exile. No country in all the world 
has presented a more striking example of 


THE BUILDING IN ANGORA WHERE THE TURKISH GRAND 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY HOLDS ITS SESSIONS 


national unity during the troubled years 
that have followed the great war than has 
Nationalist Turkey. Nationalism has be- 
come one with religion in the eyes of the 
masses; and it is so powerful that it has 
tossed contemptuously on to the foreign 
junk heap the sultan-caliph, and the sul- 
tanate itself, preserving the caliphate only 
as a purely religious office. No estimate of 
the Near East situation can be correct that 
does not take these facts into account. 
The popular Nationalist spirit has been the 
anchor-hold of Angora. 

But a change has taken place, the charac- 
ter and significance of which have scarcely 
been conveyed westward by the meager 
cablegrams. It is typified by the trans- 
formation of Mustapha Kemal Pasha from 
a blindly worshiped soldier-hero-deliverer 
into a political leader, organizing a party 
and appealing for votes, in competition 
with the shrewd veteran politicians of Con- 

stantinople and of eastern 











Anatolia. The background 
of the change is Angora 
and the conditions it rep- 
resents. The old anchor 
city, with its dominating 
citadel, cluttered up with 
reminders of oldest 
antiquity, represents not 
only 

‘The glory that was Greece, 

And the power that was 

Rome,” 


but also the primitiveness 
that was Tartary and 
Mongolia and Turkestan. 








WHERE THE MEMBERS OF THE GRAND NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
LEGISLATE FOR THE TURKISH PEOPLE 


Just as the walls of the 
fortress are fascinatingly 
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and clumsily built by Turkish hands, of frag- 
ments of marble and granite and brick from 
three thousand years of successive civiliza- 
tions and dominions—a bit of an early 
Christian sarcophagus side by side with an 
inscribed or sculptured Roman or Grecian 
marble; and an Arabesque design in stone 
buttressing Byzantine brick; with stately 
columns and pilasters basely used as 
masonry—so this present Angora and its 
government is a hodge-podge of the per- 
sisting traits of the old peoples who have 
dwelt upop or overrun this region for ages. 


Sad Lack of Sanitation 


The city itself reeks with the dead, dead, 
earth and its saturated filthiness: for most 
of modern Turkey practises no better sani- 
tation than its ancestral hordes under 
Osman or Toghrul or Tamerlane. A Turk- 
ish physician told me in Angora that while 
typhus has been conquered in the city, 
people are peculiarly subject to infection, 
the slightest cut or abrasion being a hos- 
pitable doorway for germs; and this he 
attributed to the accumulated decay of the 
heaped-up and worn-out soil upon which the 
city is built. The essential primitiveness of 
all Turks is revealed by the simple fact that 
during four years of occupation as national 
capital, not a foot of sewer pipe has been 
installed in Angora; nor has any other 
effort been made to improve its sanitary 
conditions, or to clean or pave its streets, 
or te oetter its housing conditions, or in any 
other manner to modernize the city that 
embodies the idea of New Turkey. The 
trenches in France were more sanitary than 
are the main streets of Angora. 

Civil War 

Thus the background typifies, or at least 
explains, a change that has come over the 
political situation. The first Grand Na- 
tional Assembly, which body possesses 
legislative and executive and judicial func- 
tions, had sat throughout nearly four years 
of fighting, and it was to continue to sit 
until the Lausanne peace treaty had been 
signed and ratified. In the interval be- 
tween the two conferences an illuminating 
incident occurred which may yet take rank 
as a historic event. The leader of the oppo- 
sition party, Ali Shukri Bey, an editor- 
deputy from Trebizond, disappeared. There 
were open charges of foul play. In a few 
days his body was brought to light and it 
was seen that he had been strangled—a 
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curious persistence of the Byzantine bow- 
string. Then, after a hectic interval, his 
murderer, a powerful Laz chief named 
Osman Aga, along with a number of his 
supporters, was killed in a battle with 
government troops sent to apprehend him. 
Straightway appeared the essential orien- 
talism of the situation. Osman Aga had 
been killed, to the relief of the government 
leaders; but his death was not enough: the 
next morning his body was hung suspended 
to public view in front of Parliament House! 
There was the East expressing itself. So 
did the Osmanli chiefs with their enemies 
on the steppes of Turkestan, a thousand 
years ago. 

The Government had survived a more 
critical experience than anybody outside of 
Angora knew. Ali Shukri’s death had been 
openly charged to the men in authority: 
that is the way chiefs had disposed of their 
rivals from time immemorial. Really, 
though, the crime was probably the result 
of a private feud between the two men, both 
leaders from Trebizond. But Osman Aga 
had been the head of Mustapha Kemal’s 
personal guard of Lazes; and the suspicious 
Orient, ever quick to attribute motives, 
and with the proverbial Turkish instability 
of allegiance to its own chiefs, at once began 
to link the name of the adored Kemal with 
Osman Aga’s crime. I heard the rumor in 
Samsoun, up on the Black Sea coast, in 
Constantinople and in the interior. Osman 
Aga had been the leader of a formidable 
band of chetias, or outlaws, and, like many 
of his kind, had joined the Nationalist 
movement in the early days. He was too 
powerful to be eliminated, along with many 
others of his breed, as the government be- 
came better organized. Osman, or “Peg 
Leg” as he was popularly called, was one 
of the most notorious killers of Christians 
in Turkey. He managed the Marsovan 
massacre of Greeks. One story popularly 
told of him is that when riding on a Turkish 
steamer which had two Greek passengers 
aboard he compelled the captain to throw 
them into the boiler furnaces. His bands of 
Laz soldiers were loyal and powerful, and 
before the night of his death the govern- 
ment had sent most of them away from 
Angora on various pretexts. Even so, 


there were several doubtful hours for the 
government, and much shooting. 

Partly to divert the popular mind, and 
partly to secure fresh support, a general 
election was proclaimed and the Grand 
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NEW TURKEY’S LAW-MAKERS, AT A RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN FRONT OF THE PARLIAMENT 
BUILDING AT ANGORA 


(Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the popular substitute for a sultan among the Turkish people, is in the center. 


To the 


left of Kemal is Raouf Bey, Prime Minister) 


National Assembly was dissolved, without 
waiting to pass upon events and decisions 
at Lausanne. Kemal at once began to issue 
proclamations in behalf of his party, vari- 
ously called “Defense of Rights Party,” 
“Popular Party” and “First Party”; and 
he gave his days and nights—so Raouf Bey, 
the Premier, told me—to the strategy of 
district-by-district, town-by-town, village- 
by-village political campaigning. 


Party Politics without Strong Leadership 


To an observer on the spot, it seems as 
if the war-time solidarity of the Turkish 
Nationalist Government has been cracked, 
if not broken. Now begins an era of poli- 
tics. There are only a few real leaders in 
Turkey, pathetically few, and ‘their con- 
tinuance in unity is.distrusted by those who 
have studied the Turkish character most 
closely. Repeatedly I have been told by 
Turks that it is a regrettable national trait 
that the people cannot bear to see any one 
of their number get ahead; there is always 
jealousy and rivalry between leaders. Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha, who has been the popu- 
lar substitute for a sultan among a people 
who from their earliest tent-dwelling days 
have always been accustomed to personal 
leadership, has surrendered his unique posi- 
tion as military generalissimo and national 
hero by becoming a party leader, and there 
is no other man in sight, of equally lofty 
spirit, to take his place when his party 
falls, during the difficulties of reconstruc- 





tion. Storms are ahead for Turkey; and 
the anchorage is uncertain. 


The Turkish Populace 


In Angora, and throughout the interior 
of Anatolia, an observer is struck by the 
tendency to reversion on the part of the 
mass of the people. There is no other ori- 
ental who so quickly and completely takes 
on western clothes and ways as a Turkish 
gentleman. In the Far East this period of 
transition affords endless amusement to the 
occidental. But when a Turkish gentleman 
dresses in European style he does it com- 
pletely, and in good taste, as if taught by a 
long line of well-dressed European ancestors. 
His manners are more polished than those 
of the West; and courtesy with him is real 
and unfailing. The common people, on the 
other hand, are as they have been for ages. 
Simple-minded, primitive, patient, indus- 
trious, living in poverty after the fashion 
of remote forefathers, they embody the idea 
of the East, which has survived invasions 
and revolutions of every description. They 
still scratch the surface of the soil with a 
crooked stick, in a fertile land of unfenced 
wide spaces that calls aloud for modern 
machinery and large-scale farming. Their 
houses are of mud brick, as they were when 
the first Caesars marched into Asia Minor. 
Their clothes are of the old, old type, and 
usually ragged and dirty. As in the elder 
East, the men do most of the sitting around, 
and the women do most of the work. Their 
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interests are petty, and their wants few. 
While they have undoubtedly been swept 
by the Nationalist passion, this they express 
in terms of personal leadership, as in the 
days when the sheik spoke for the tribe or 
clan. One wonders whether this populace is 
adequate anchorage for an ultra-democratic 
government of the Angora type. 


Powers of the Grand National Assembly 


At present, the name of Angora is 
mighty throughout Turkey. It embodies 
the hopes and fears of all the people. No 
other existing government anywhere is quite 
like it. The Grand National Assembly 
possesses autocratically-democratic powers. 
Its functions are threefold: legislative, exec- 
utive and judicial. One writer has happily 
phrased it as a government of “three hun- 
dred little sultans.’ There is no other ruler 
in Turkey than the Grand National Assem- 
bly. The sultan has not been succeeded by 
king or president. Except between biennial 
elections, the Assembly sits continuously, to 
pass upon all matters, great and small. 
Any sort of reversal of procedure is possible: 
for the ministers are but the subordinate 
agents of the Assembly. That is why a 
personality of the type of Osman Aga is so 
dangerous to the plans of the really enlight- 
ened and progressive leaders. Also it ex- 
plains the strain of reaction that runs 
through the deliberations; and the power of 
the hodjas, or religious leaders. 


Elimination of Christians 


Theoretically, there is freedom of religion 
in Turkey; but all the members of the As- 
sembly are Moslems, and outwardly they 
make great display of their loyalty to Islam. 
When the Chester Concession was drafted 
the government insisted that all the em- 
ployees, except the Americans in charge, 
should be Moslems. Mr. Arthur Chester 
refused to accept this, as such a policy of 
religious discrimination is altogether un- 
American; so the word ‘ Moslems” was 
altered to read “Turks.’’ Islamism and 
Nationalism sleep in the same bed in 
Turkey; indeed, they are Siamese twins. 
To arouse one is to arouse both. 

A rock that may chafe and cut the cable 
that holds the anchor of the new Turkish 
ship of state is its attitude toward Chris- 
tians. Thousands of articles and hundreds 
of books have been written upon the relig- 
ious aspect of the Turkish situation. It 
really is very simple. The commingling of 
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Nationalism and Mohammedanism on the 
part of Turks is quite matched by the one- 
ness of nationalism and religion in the exist- 
ing peculiar organization of Christianity 
among the Greeks and the Armenians. Re- 
ligion and patriotism are practically one in 
this restless corner of the earth. Clashes 
between Turkish sovereignty and Greek or 
Armenian nationalist aspirations have too 
easily been interpreted as being primarily 
religious conflicts; although they eventually 
become such. For a generation the Arme- 
nians have been in smoldering or open re- 
volt against Turkey ; and since the armistice, 
by the incitement of European politicians, 
the Greeks of Asia Minor have likewise been 
actively at war to escape from Turkish 
sovereignty, and to take a large slice of the 
choicest territory of Turkey along with 
them. The conclusion of the matter, up to 
date, is that the victorious Turks have 
decided to eliminate the Christians alto- 
gether, after the fashion in vogue with their 
ancestors. To-day it is “Turkey for the 
Turks,” and there are at this writing prac- 
tically no Christians left in all Anatolia, 
except possibly fifty thousand in refugee 
camps at the ports, who will have been 
shipped to Greece before this article can be 
printed. One who knew interior Turkey in 
the old days finds it strange to travel 
through a land where there are apparently 
no Christians at all. 
Will Turkey Carry On? 

Politically, this condition has become ap- 
parently a necessity; economically, it cre- 
ates a grave question as to the ability of 
Turkey to carry on successfully as a nation. 
Outside of Constantinople the. population 
of the country now amounts to only six and 
a half million—possibly more, possibly less. 
These are almost wholly peasants and offi- 
cials. Of artisans there are few; manufac- 
turers and merchandizing of nearly all sorts, 
on both small and large scale, were mostly 
in the hands of the Christians. Outside of 
the realms of fighting and farming, the 
Turk is not a doer. The ruins of the cities 


‘destroyed by the Greeks in their retreat lie 


as they were eight months ago; and so they 
will remain for years to come, if their re- 
building is left to Turkey. Only the primi- 
tive houses of the villagers, with mud or 
wattle walls, have been restored. I found 
the people of several communities confident 
that the magic wand of the Chester Con- 
cession would be waved over their desola- 
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tion to create new and fairer cities. Ages 
of dependence upon a sultan, a chief, a con- 
queror, a leader, to settle their problems 
and to fix their course and to furnish all in- 
itiative have left deep traces in the Turkish 
character to-day. Now that the Turks have 
eliminated the Christians who provided the 
enterprise and economic aggressiveness of 
the country, the question of their country’s 
capability for successful economic continu- 
ance remains an open one. Virility the 
Turks have, and certain other admirable 
qualities; and education does wonders now- 
adays, compressing into a decade progress 
that once required a century; so that the 
new government’s zeal for education may 
eventually overcome the tremendous handi- 
cap that has been incurred by the expulsion 
of the Christians. The whole subject has 
been removed from the realm of theory; for 
the Armenians and the Greeks are already 
out of Anatolia, and the officials are resolute 
that they shall not return. 


The Chester Concession 
Something like a world furore has been 
created by the granting of the comprehen- 
sive Chester Concession by the Grand 
National Assembly; and this, too, will be- 
come a test of the holding power of the 

















HE PRIME MINISTER’S RESIDENCE IN 
ANGORA, AT THE RAILWAY STATION 
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ADMIRAL COLBY M. CHESTER 


(The retired United States naval officer who successfully 

negotiated an arrangement to construct a complete 

system of railways in Turkey, with mineral and oil 

tights and port privileges, not to mention the building of 
@ new capital city) 


Angora anchor. For the first time in a 
hundred years, a great enterprise is pro- 
posed for Turkey that has no international 
political strings to it: the Chester Conces- 
sion is purely a business proposition that has 
nothing to do with any nation’s “interests” 
in Turkey. There are no tags of statecraft 
or diplomacy attached to it. Hitherto, such 
matters have been moves in the game of im- 
perialism as played in the Near East by the 
Great Powers. The Bagdad Railroad, for 
instance, was primarily a political adven- 
ture: whereas the Chester system of rail- 
ways and other undertakings are wholly a 
commercial enterprise. (Incidentally, the 
Chester Concession is really only an option: 
the Ottoman-American Development Com- 
pany does not engage to undertake or com- 
plete any of its vast projects, unless investi- 
gation proves them to be likely to yield a 
profit upon the investment. In case they 
are abandoned, all the preliminary surveys 
and reports and other paper work become 
the property of the Turkish Government.) 

On the surface of all the negotiations it 
was apparent that the motive of the Angora 
Assembly in undertaking these colossal 
commitments was both to escape from the 
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influence of Europe, and to connect with the 
non-political resources of disinterested 
America. This explains the lavish offerings 
to the Chester group; and that without a 
penny of backsheesh being paid, as I was 
reliably informed at Angora. A complete 
system of railways covering Turkey, and 
stretching from the Black Sea to the Medi- 
terranean and from mid-Anatolia to the 
Persian border, reaching down into the dis- 
puted Mosul oil fields, is contemplated in 
this project. The total length of the lines is 
4100 kilometres, or, roughly, the distance 
across the United States, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacitic. All mineral and oil rights 
within a zone of forty kilometres alongside 
the railways are also granted. Port privi- 
leges at an excellent harbor in the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean, midway between 
Mersina and Alexandretta, go along with 
the project. The building of a new city at 
Angora, with all needed governmental struc- 
tures, is also a Chester privilege. The sale of 
agricultural instruments to Turkey, upon 
terms of assured protit, is likewise put into 
the hands of this favored company. Noth- 
ing so comprehensive in the way of conces- 
sions was ever dreamed of by the Kaiser 
himself; and he was a dreamer after the 
magnitude of Joseph. 

Turkey firmly believes that, if not a new 
heaven, at least a new earth, is to come to it 
by way’ of the Chester Project. The idea 
fits in perfectly with the natural Turkish 
conception of having things done for them, 
rather than of doing things for themselves. 
These happy mariners, who believe them- 
selves already safely in port, are not con- 
cerned about the anchor-hold: nevertheless, 
the ground and maintenance of all the 
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Chester schemes—apart from possible min- 
eral and oil finds of great value—is the pro- 
ducing and purchasing power of the plain 
people. Will the Anatolia peasants raise 
sufficient crops and cattle to keep 4100 
kilometres of railway profitably in business? 
Can they create a whole new set of indus- 
tries? And will these villagers develop such 
an aptitude for travel, as the Chinese have 
done, that the passenger traffic of the new 
lines will become profitable? 


Can the Turks Govern Themselves? 


From whatever angle one views this grave 
and pivotal Turkish case, which is the heart 
of the whole Near Eastern Question, it 
straightway becomes a matter of the qual- 
ity and character of the people themselves. 
Is there the making of a true democracy in 
these long-submerged Asiatic peasants? 
Can they produce a new and representative 
and sufficient leadership from their own 
ranks? Is it possible for them to set up a 
comprehens, ve economic order of their own, 
to meet the needs of modern civilization? 
Will breadth of view, an international intel- 
ligence and respect for treaties, succeed the 
present insularity? Can a people so long 
under the rod of an autocratic domestic 
oficialdom, and an arrogant and unfair 
foreign extra-territorial control, quickly 
learn to function in the ways of responsible 
self-government? Is it possible for a church- 
state to survive successfully in these mod- 
ern times of tolerance? 

All of which queries are but other incies 
of the question, “ Will the Anchor hold?” 
If it does not hold, then all navigation in 
these troubled waters is going to be seriously 
disturbed for a long time to come. 
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GOVERNMENT HELPS THE 


CITIZEN TO SAVE 


BY LEW WALLACE, JR. 


(Director of the United States Government Savings System) 


T HAS become a fixed policy of the 

United States Government to foster and 
encourage thrift and saving in this country. 
In every possible way the Treasury Depart- 
ment, carrying out this policy, is endeavor- 
ing to make this a nation of savers, to edu- 
cate the people to acquire the saving habit, 
to teach them the benefits of making their 
hard-earned money earn something for 
them, and to promote wise investments. 
President Harding has given his unquali- 
fied approval to the Government savings 
movement; Secretary Mellon has, on many 
occasions, pointed out the benefits to be 
derived from saving, and has given his 
hearty support to every feasible plan for 
encouraging thrift. 


Postal Savings 


Until the Great War the Government had 
not been interested in the saving movement 
beyond its postal savings system. After a 
hard struggle, lasting many years, a postal 
savings law was passed in 1910. It was 
drawn with so many safeguards to prevent 
anything like competition with savings 
banks that it did not appeal to the people 
generally. The largest number of deposi- 
tors were foreigners who had been accus- 
tomed to postal savings in the old coun- 
tries, and whose confidence in the Govern- 
ment was much greater than in any other 
institution as a depository for their money. 
Postal savings paid 2 per cent. a year, and 
that rate has not yet been changed. In the 
beginning no individual could deposit more 
than $500, but this amount has since been 
increased to $2500. Notwithstanding these 


restrictions, postal savings deposits at one 
time amounted to over $200,000,000, but 
even with this success of the postal savings 
there was no forward movement or fixed 
policy by the Government toward the estab- 





lishment of a general savings system. Postal 
savings was little more than a method of 
deposit used by those who sought an abso- 
lutely safe place for their money, as with 
the low rate of interest it could not be 
considered a profitable investment. 


War Savings Stamps and Certificates 


The Great War came and the Government 
was in need of money. During the stren- 
uous efforts that were made to sell Liberty 
Bonds, everybody was told to buy until it 
hurt. Not only were the people told that 
the bonds were a good investment, but the 
needs of the Government for money to 
finance the war were fully set forth. All 
financiers and business men knew there was 
a large amount of money held by persons 
who could not buy a bond of even the lowest 
denomination. This money was in small 
sums; it was money earned by those who 
could invest but a little at a time. There 
also was money hidden away and secreted 
by those who would not trust it with any 
institution, or invest it in any way. To 
get this money the Government issued and 
sold war savings stamps and war savings 
certificates. The person who could save 
a little at a time was able to buy stamps 
and certificates, and in this way money in 
small sums was gathered into the Treasury. 
In this connection it is a commendable fact 
that $625,000,000 of these securities, issued 
in 1918, were held by the purchasers until 
maturity, January first, 1923, when they 
were redeemed by the Government at their 
full face value. 

The war developed a saving spirit 
throughout the nation. It was shown that 
people all over the country could save and 
would save when they had an opportunity 
to buy securities jn which they had confi- 
dence and which returned to them a fair 
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rate of interest. They had confidence in 
the Government, and, for the first time, the 
Government furnished a fair method of 
investment to the person who could save 
only a small sum from time to time and 
who felt the necessity of having the money 
so invested that it could be procured at any 
time in case of an emergency. 


Savings Securities in Peace Time 


When the war was over the Government 
still needed money. The glamour of help- 
ing to finance the war, of furnishing money 
to pay the soldiers in Europe, to carry 
supplies to the troops and our allies, and 
other patriotic enterprises, had disappeared. 
But the grim necessity for money re- 
mained. Money had to be obtained to 
pay for the war; and the Government 
continued to borrow from the people. 
The short-dated debt had to be refunded 
and new methods and new securities were 
devised. The saving spirit created by 
the war still existed; there was a demand 
for government savings securities of small 
and convenient denominations. The war 
savings stamps and certificates did not 
meet peace-time conditions, but the Trea- 
sury Officials saw the necessity of maintain- 
ing a saving system. In fact, the saving 
spirit was one of the big things of the war, 
and the Government determined to foster 
and encourage it. 

To meet peace-time conditions, Treasury 
Savings Certificates were issued to take the 
place of the war savings securities. The 
principal issue was first offered to the public 
on December 15, 1921, and the continuous 
daily sales have proven their popularity. 
The certificates are sold on a discount 
basis. They are now issued in denomi- 
nations of $25, $100, and $1000, and sold 
at $20.50, $82, and $820, respectively. 
If held until maturity, five years from date 
of purchase, they are redeemed at their 
face value, thus yielding interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent. per annum, compounded semi- 
annually. The certificates are exempt from 
all State, county and local taxation (except 
estate and inheritance taxes), and from the 
normal Federal income tax, making them 
a very desirable investment with a good 
earning capacity. Anyone may purchase 
up to $5000 worth (maturity value) of 
Treasury Savings Certificates of any one 
series. They are registered at the Treasury 


Department and the purchaser is secure 
against all loss or theft. 
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Certificates Redeemable at any Time 


Many persons with a little money to spare 
hesitate to invest it because they fear that 
an emergency may arise when they will 
need the cash at once. Oftentimes good 
securities, Government bonds and other 
investments, are passed over because people 
do not want to tie up their money for a 
long period of time. One advantage of the 
War Savings Certificates was that they 
could be redeemed at any time, and this 
provision has been made with regard to 
Treasury Savings Certiticates. The pur- 
chaser can have them redeemed at any time 
and after the first month his money will be 
returned with interest at the rate of about 
3 percent. Of course it is the desire of the 
Government to have the investment con- 
tinued to the end of the five-year period, 
and as an inducement to the holder a higher 
rate of interest is paid at maturity. The 
main object is to encourage thrift and sav- 
ing, and it is probable that a person who 
holds Treasury Savings Certificates for five 
years will continue to save his money and 
invest it safely in the future. 


Thrift Appeals to Common Sense 


No argument is necessary to establish 
the fact that saving is a sound economic 
principle. It has been commended by the 
best minds of the world and illustrated in the 
personal success of everyone who has saved 
judiciously and invested wisely. The man 
who can control his expenditures and saves 
a fair proportion of his earnings is in a 
position to command opportunity when it 
comes. A man can only be ready for the 
big opportunities of life if he is prepared for 
them and is in a position to make use of 
them. 

While it is true that everything possible 
that could be said in favor of saving has 
been said and repeated many times, it is 
necessary to reiterate the benefits to be 
derived from thrift because the world is 
full of people who are heedless, and because 
millions of them continue to be the easy 
dupes of those who make it their business 
to take money from the unwary. No one 
can give even an approximate estimate of 
the amount of money that is vearly lost by 
investments in fakes and turned over to 
swindlers. Only a comparatively few of 
the dupes ever expose themselves as so- 
called “suckers.” The large majority 
grimly accept their losses and say nothing. 




















Victims of Get-Rich-Quick Schemes 


Opportunities there are in plenty for 
good business investments, but every op- 
portunity should stand investigation. The 
get-rich-quick men are always of the rush- 
and-hurry kind; the investor is told he 
must buy at once or it will be too late. 
The schemes and propositions which should 
be thoroughly investigated before making 
investments include mining stocks, oil 
wells, stocks in recent discoveries and in- 
ventions, distant real-estate speculations, 
land-development companies, patent rights, 
sales of territory for selling rights of vari- 
ous kinds, new manufacturing methods and 
processes, ‘‘ground floor”? opportunities for 
immediate cash payments, stock margins 
in bucket shops, and mail-order companies 
with glittering prospects. Any offer of 
quick returns or alleged good investments 
which will not bear the light of investiga- 
tion should be avoided. 

No sympathy need be wasted on the man 
who loses when he plays a dishonest game 
with the hope of getting the movey of the 
man who operates it. The fellow who tries 
to outwit a street-corner sharper and loses 
his money is laughed at; but pity is ex- 
pressed for those dependent upon him and 
who will be the real sufferers on account of 
his foolishness. Men play cards for money 
and bet with the bookmakers on horse 
races. They are in the same class so far 
as honesty of purpose goes with the men 


to whom they lose their money. So 
numerous has this class become that 


laws have been put on the statute books to 
stop gambling and prevent men from losing 
their money. But laws cannot be made 
which will reach all the crooks or protect 
all the fools. 

The most easily deceived is often the man 
who has worked hard all his life and after 
years of sacrifice has succeeded in saving 
a small sum of money. He sees old age 
approaching without a sufficient sum laid 
by to insure a living when he is no longer 
able to work or produce anything. Along 
comes the sleek-tongued schemer with 
his plan to turn a small sum of money into 
a competence for life. Dread and fear of 
the future may grip the man’s heart, and 
in a moment of weakness and depression he 
succumbs. The scheme may be one of a 
hundred, each one as old as Methuselah, 
and worn thread-bare by repeated use. 
In the hope that he may be right, and that 
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this may be his great opportunity, the 
victim yields, and the savings of a lifetime 
are swept away. It is unfortunate so much 
publicity is always given to the “lucky 
strike,” and the man who has “struck it 
rich.” Only a few real successes are neces- 
sary to whet the appetite of millions. They 
are easily induced to try their luck in any 
of the enterprises which seem to promise 
as rich returns as the few which are known 
to have been real bonanzas. There are so 
many people who are willing to take a 
chance on any proposition promising a 
quick and large return that shrewd manipu- 
lators have no trouble in finding easy vic- 
tims year after year. 

Can anything be done to prevent the 
people from being bled by the swindlers? 
Having given a great deal of attention to 
the subject since I have been connected 
with the Government savings movement, I 
can reply that nothing can keep a certain 
proportion of the people from giving their 
money to clever schemers. As long as 
there is a gambling spirit in men they will 
take a chance. A large number of people 
are always eager to “get the best of the 
other fellow”; they are ever ready to take 
advantage of what seems to be a sure way 
of taking money from someone else. This 
class furnishes most of the “‘easy-marks,”’ 
‘““come-ons,” and ‘‘suckers” of the street 
corners. The great bulk of swindling is 
done by those who can sell something 
promising big returns to people who want 
to make money quickly. Generally they 
operate on a large scale. 


Warning and Educating the People 


I say that as long as the spirit of gambling 
exists and the desire of quick returns out- 
runs judgment, swindling will continue. 
The best that can be done is to limit the 
losses as far as possible. This must be 
done by education; by constantly keeping 
before the public warnings against confi- 
dence men and urging the people to thor- 
oughly investigate every proposition offered 
before investing. We can never teach all 
the people that the road to riches is not 
an open highway. We cannot make them 
all believe that the best way to invest their 
money is in safe and sound securities. 
We cannot make all the people see that 
4 and 5 per cent. in Government securities 
or other absolutely safe bonds is better 
than taking chances in mining stocks, oil 
wells, patent rights, and a dozen other 
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alluring schemes. But by keeping the 
warnings before the people as much as 
possible we may be able to curb the wild 
orgy of the swindlers to some extent and 
to save some of the poorer people from 
losing what little they have been able to 
scrape together by hard toil and careful 
management. 

Year after year laws have been enacted 
to safeguard the people. Gambling is pro- 
hibited so far as it is possible to do so by 
statute. Strict laws against using the mails 
for any kind of swindling or fraudulent 
practices have been enacted; in fact, it 
would seem that everything that can be 
done has been done so far as penal statutes 
are concerned to save the people from losing 
their money. Perhaps laws more strictly 
regulating the sales of stocks might be 
enacted. A great deal of money might 
be saved the people if persons who sell bonds 
or shares of stock were made liable to 
punishment for obtaining money under 
false pretenses when the bonds or stocks 
prove worthless or not as represented. 

The great difficulty about enforcing such 
a law is that it would reach only those who 
are in legitimate business, who are fixtures 
in communities, and really believe in the 
bonds and stocks they sell. The real 
swindler would never be found when his 
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victims learned to their sorrow that the 
beautifully engraved papers they had pur- 
chased with high hopes were absolutely 
worthless. No, we cannot prevent the 
people from becoming the prey of swindlers 
by legislation. We cannot legislate intelli- 
gence into the mind of man. The best we 
can do is to carry the warning message as 
far as possible and to reach as many people 
as we can with our message of saving and 
advice to invest safely at a good rate of 
interest. 

The United States Government through 
its savings system is conducting a campaign 
of education. It is doing all it can to warn 
the public against the sharpers who are 
everywhere swindling the people out of 
their money. It is urging the people to 
save their money and invest it safely. It is 
also offering them a high class savings in- 
vestment, one which is backed by the 
Government and the safety of which cannot 
be questioned. The United States Gov- 
ernment is the only organization which can 
reach all the people with such a message. 
Through its post offices it goes into every 
city and hamlet in the country. The 
nation is the field of the saving system and 
the Government is trying to reach every 
person with its message to save and its 
warning to invest safely. 
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Mr. Harding’s Administration Surveyed 


T is said that when death came without 
warning to the President, Mrs. Harding 
was reading to him an article contributed 
to the Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia) 
by Samuel G. Blythe, with the title “A 
Calm Review of a Calm Man.” The man 
under review by Mr. Blythe was the Presi- 
dent himself, and the author was appraising 
both the man and his achievements after 
more than two years in the presidential 
office. Although the article was written 
about a President presumably in the best of 
health, facing two and perhaps six more 
years in office, it was destined to be most 
widely read and appreciated after Mr. 
Harding’s fatal illness had set in. 

Mr. Blythe reminds his readers that the 
beginning of the latter half of a President’s 
term is the lowest ebb of his political and 
official fortunes, and his “review ” is frankly 
a defense. The real defect of the Harding 
administration, he maintains, was that it 
didn’t make noise enough. It wasn’t showy 
enough. It was too calm. Conversely, the 
critics—especially those within the party— 
had been loud and vociferous. Mr. Harding 
himself was ‘a modest man—too modest 
no doubt.” 

The present executive clerk at the White 
House, Mr. Rudolph Forster, who served in 
that capacity under five Presidents, has 
declared that the presidential burden is now 
five times greater than in McKinley’s time 
and three times greater than in Roosevelt’s. 
But Mr. Harding did his work calmly and 
methodically and efficiently. He expertly 
appraised molehills and mountains, instead 
of treating them all as mountains. He did 
not struggle mightily with the little things, 
but when a real emergency came he acted 
quickly. Often those things are not of 


public record, so Mr. Blythe illustrates his 
remarks with several examples. 

Early in his administration a large num- 
ber of banks in Iowa were on the verge of 
failure, which would have caused a panic in 





the State if not in the whole nation. The 
calm and meditative Mr. Harding took a 
few fast measures, on his own responsibility, 
and he saved the banks and the situation. 
Later, in another mid-western State, a simi- 
lar condition caused the President to act 
without waiting for the processes provided 
in the statutes. 

Two instances are cited where money 
gave out in Government bureaus before the 
end of the fiscal year, and customs business 
in one case and mail-carrying in the other 
faced serious curtailment. There was noth- 
ing that could be done, the President was 
told. But in each emergency Mr. Harding 
thought quickly and acted quickly; and the 
Government’s business was not halted. 

Amiable? Easy-going? Yes, Mr. Blythe 
admits that the President was both. He 
was ever pleasant and agreeable and courte- 
ous, and ready to argue with a person who 
did not agree with him. But the easy-going 
President could’ show courage and nerve 
when the occasion demanded it. Witness 
his veto of the Bonus bill and his advocacy 
of the International Court and the Ship 
Subsidy. Remember, Mr. Blythe was not 
eulogizing a President who was ill or who 
had died in office; he was writing about a 
man then in full strength and vigor. 

As for criticism, the author analyzed it as 
due mostly to conditions over which the 
Harding administration had no control, 
a feeling that not enough progress had been 
made in returning to normalcy. But he 
reminds us that since 1920 national expendi- 
tures have been reduced to a point where 
there is a surplus of income over outgo, with 
the way paved for a reduction in taxes. The 
budget system in fact, he declares, will be 
one of the achievements of the Harding 
administration in history’s final assay. Mr. 
Blythe is certain that the Disarmament 
Conference had permanent results, and he 
gives Mr. Harding credit for bringing, one 
after another, all the countries of the West- 
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ern Hemisphere into harmonious and work- 
able relation with the United States. Best 
of all, there is country-wide prosperity, 
solid and legitimate. Any banker, any 
business man, any workingman will tell you 
so. And of no other country in the world 
can this be said. 

An article somewhat similar in scope to 
that by Mr. Blythe is contributed to 
McClure’s for August by Mr. W. H. Craw- 
ford, who interviewed President Harding 
just before he started on his Alaskan trip. 
Mr. Crawford found a new man—not 
physically, for Mr. Harding was working 
fifteen hours a day, but new mentally. He 
had become a disappointment to the stand- 
patters, who helped nominate and elect him 
as one latking a dominating personality and 
therefore willing to be guided by the will of 
his party. Especially had he jarred them 
by refraining from using strong-arm tactics 
to break the railroad and coal strikes of last 
year. (Mr. Crawford reminds us that the 
Marion Star is unionized though the whole 
city is ‘open shop.’’) 

The real value of this article in McClure’s 
lies in the fact that it purports to give 
President Harding’s recent views on im- 
portant questions. He kad not altered 
his objection to a bonus for veterans 


unless provision for raising the money 
should be included; and he was willing 
to lose four million votes rather than 
adopt an unsound financial policy. He 
continued to believe so much in the 
budget that he spent several hours twice 
a week with the Director. He was deter- 
mined to make the fight of his life fer 
the World Court, and saw an overwhelming 
public sentiment in favor of it. He thought 
that the people were behind him, also, in his 
efforts to enforce the Prohibition Amend- 
ment. He continued to be proud of the 
peaceful influences of the Disarmament 
Conference. As for the Tariff, Mr. Harding 
is reported as believing that the recent 
excess of imports over exports has con- 
founded the critics who prophesied that the 
Fordney-McCumber rates would prohibit 
foreign nations from selling to us and 
therefore purchasing from us. 

In the political field, Mr. Crawford re- 
ports President Harding as considering Mr. 
Ford’s candidacy as a matter to disturb the 
Democrats rather than the Republicans; 
and he believed that the Republican party 
would be victorious in the coming election 
because it has never been the policy of the 
country to change parties during a period of 
prosperity. 





The Road Away from Revolution 


MONG articles published in the August 
numbers of magazines the one that has 
probably attracted most attention and has 
been more quoted than any other through- 
out the English-speaking world is the two- 
page essay contributed by ex-President 
Woodrow Wilson to the Aélantic Monthly. 
As the first paper to be given to the public 
since Mr. Wilson’s retirement to private 
life, it was eagerly read for indications as to 
the author’s present attitude toward world 
problems. Its title, “The Road Away from 
Revolution,” suggests the dangers by which 
the world is now beset and the means by 
which Mr. Wilson would like to see them 
removed. 

For this universal unrest Mr. Wilson be- 
lieves that there must be some real ground, 
“not to be found in superficial politics or in 
mere economic blunders.” Taking as a 


concrete instance the Russian revolution, 
Mr. Wilson reflects that the whole social 
system in Russia was responsible for that 


overturn. To the great body of Russians 


‘there;was systematic denial of the rights and 


privileges which all normal men desire and 
must have if they are to be contented and 
within reach of happiness. Mr. Wilson at- 
taches great importance to the fact that it 
was against ‘“‘capitalism” that the Russian 
leaders directed their attack. “It was 
capitalism that made them see red; and it is 
against capitalism, under one name or 
another, that the discontented classes every- 
where draw their indictment.” 

With those who believe that the system 
which we call capitalism is indispensable to 
the industrial support and development of 
modern civilization Mr. Wilson has no 
quarrel. He concedes that there is much 
apparently sound reasoning in their posi- 
tion. Yet he holds that great and wide- 
spread reactions like that which is now 
manifesting itself against capitalism do not 
occur without cause, and before we declare 
our irreconcilable hostility to this move- 
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ment he feels that we ought frankly to put 
to ourselves the question, Is the capitalistic 
system unimpeachable? This is another 
way of asking, Have capitalists generally 
used their power for the benefit of the 
countries in which their capital is employed 
and for the benefit of their fellow men? 


Is it not, on the contrary, too true that capitalists 
have often seemed to regard the men whom they 
used. as mere instruments of profit, whose physical 
and mental powers it was legitimate to exploit with 
as slight cost to themselves as possible, either of 
money or of sympathy? Have not many fine men 
who were actuated by the highest principles in every 
other relationship of life seemed to hold that 
generosity and humane feeling were not among the 
imperative mandates of conscience in the conduct 
of a banking business, or in the development of an 
industrial or commercial enterprise? 


Instead of saying that the blame for the 
present discontent is wholly on the side of 
those who are in revolt, Mr. Wilson suggests 
that we ought rather to seek a way to re- 
move such offenses and “make life itself 
clean for those who would share honorably 
and cleanly in it.” 


The world has been made safe for democracy. 
There need now be no fear that any such mad design 
as that entertained by the insolent and ignorant 
Hohenzollerns and their counselors may prevail 
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against it. But democracy has not yet made the 
world safe against irrational revolution. That su- 
preme task, which is nothing less than the salvation 
of civilization, now faces democracy, insistent, 
imperative. There is no escaping it, unless every- 
thing we have built up is presently to fall in ruin 
about us; and the United States, as the greatest of 
democracies, must undertake it. 


Mr. Wilson warns us against a narrow or 
technical conception of justice: 


By justice the lawyer generally means the prompt, 
fair, and open application of impartial rules; but we 
call ours a Christian civilization, and a Christian 
conception of justice must be much higher. It must 
include sympathy and helpfulness and a willingness 
to forgo self-interest in order to promote the wel- 
fare, happiness, and contentment of others and of 
the community as a whole. This is what our age 
is blindly feeling after in its reaction against what 
it deems the too great selfishness of the capitalistic 
system. 


The real challenge of the article is em- 
bodied in this paragraph: 


The sum of the whoie matter is this, that our civi- 
lization cannot survive materially unless it be re- 
deemed spiritually. It can be saved only by . 
becoming permeated with the spirit of Christ and 
being made free and happy by the practices which 
spring out of that spirit. Only thus can discontent 
be driven out and all the shadows lifted from the 
road ahead. 





Paul Fort, the Chosen °*Prince of Poets”’ 


OT many people in this country know 
very much about Paul Fort, though 
he has been writing since he was a mere lad 
of eighteen or less and is now a man over 
fifty years of age. This is the less surprising, 
however, since even in France his renown 
has only of late years been spreading among 
the laity, though he has long been crowned 
with bays by poets themselves. 

Yet as far back as 1915 Amy Lowell de- 
clared of him that he was the one French 
poet who needed only to be known to 
English-speaking peoples to share with 
Verhaeren their unqualified admiration. 
Indeed, Paul Fort openly professes his own 
delight in English poetry and he tells us 
frankly that he modelled himse!f upon its 
masters. 

In discussing the reason for this amazing 
ignorance on our part Miss Lowell says in 
her own salty and vigorous prose: 

Then what is the matter? ... The matter 


(idiotic though it may sound) is a question of typog- 
raphy. Paul Fort prints his poems as prose. That 





is the obscuring veil which keeps him from being 
known. You print words in a line—long lines, short 
lines, uneven lines (thank Heaven you are permitted 
so much liberty)—and they are instantly recognized 
as poetry. You print the same lines in a block, like 
prose, and you are undone. If some unwary reader, 
sitting down to a good bit of prose, should happen 
to read it aloud, behold, it is poetry! The reader is 
confused; then angry .. . ‘tis a charlatan’s trick, 
rank dishonesty! 

Paul Fort says he sacriticed his popularity to his 


theory. . But he has won the game at last, in h’s 
own country. He hes been elected by popular 
suffrage ** Prince des Poctes ”’ 


Born in Rheims on the first of February, 
1872, opposite the ** Cathedrale Assassinée,” 
as he has termed it, he drew in from baby- 
hood the beauty of that great edifice and he 
tells a charming story of how his father on 
first perceiving conscious regard in his in- 
fant eyes cried rapturously, ** Il voit! il voit! 
il voit!’’ and then lifted him to look from 
the window at the noble pile across the way. 
The boy grew apace in knowledge and the 
love of beauty and the ideal. He was but 
eighteen when he founded in Paris the 











en 
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Théatre d’Art, boldly using it as a protest 
against the prevailing “Naturalism” of the 
day. But let us see what his compatriots 
have to say of him. The Revue Mondiale 
(Paris) has an excellent appraisal of his 
genius in the number for July 1. The critic, 
J. J. Renaitour, begins by commenting on 
the hard row men of letters have to hoe in 
general, and remarks that the lot of poets is 
worst of all, observing wittily that Plato 
banished them from his ideal republic, but 
that the present “‘after-the-war”’ conditions 
tend to starve them out- 


refrain, a mnemotechnic Jeif-motiv, with 
which one quickly becomes very familiar.” 

After speaking of Paul Fort’s war poems, 
especially the one on the destruction of 
Rheims, M. Renaitour says: 


This is Paul Fort: whether it be modern or ancient 
history with which he is concerned, he presents it to 
us under a personal aspect, and one is unable after- 
wards to evoke it under different mien. This is 
particularly striking with respect to Louis XI. He 
is attached to the figure of this king—whom he is 
thought to resemble in some respects. He has given 
us a definite picture of him—a Louis XI who is 
crafty, to be sure, but a good 
soul at bottom, a Louis XI 





right. | Apostrophizing 
these modern songsters, 
he says: 


“And yet a certain number 
of you persist in singing. . . . 
Among these the name of 
Paul Fort, already familiar to 
the world of letters every- 
where for the last thirty years, 
seems at last to be reaching 
the ears of the general public 
in France. Is this perhaps 
because a great firm has just 
republished his complete 
works? Or is it because a 
skilful anthology has already 
popularized the best bits? 
Or is it because the Odéon 
presented last year a histor- 
ical drama which the author 
had extracted from one of his 
best romances in verse? At 
any rate his name is known 
to-day to those with any claim 
to being conversant with in- 
tellectual affairs — known 
often only as the author of 








who likes to laugh, even at 
the expense of others, but 
detests having others laugh 
at his expense, a Louis XI 
full of petty ideas and even 
of petty manias at times, yet 
one who can, if need be, put 
on an elevated tone, and rise 
at the beat of a wing to the 
loftiest heights. 

He tells us, too, that 
the figure of the king as 
portrayed in his drama 
at the Odéon was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic 
bravos by the audience, 
“for it was the soul of the 
people of France, of the 
true people, for Louis 
XI was the first king 
who was the friend of 
the people, and who took 
the part of the humble 
against the great, and 








Ballades Francaises.. . . But 
let us make no mistake—on 
the day when the great public 
learns to know Paul Fort, it will enshrine him 
forever in its heart. I should like to make an 
experiment: Some day I should like to hear some 
of the ballades francaises recited—or sung—as a 
‘number’ inserted between two other attractions 
at a music hall. ... I'll wager such a number 
would prove an unprecedented success—and that 
on the’ morrow all Paris would be repeating these 
new refrains, these new couplets.” 


Like Miss Lowell, the present critic 
stresses the poet’s gaiety of expression and 
joyousness of heart—a gaiety unmixed with 
satire. In this quality he finds only two or 
three other French writers who are his 
peers—Villon, the Hugo of Rues et des Bois, 
and possibly Moliére. He finds this per- 
sistent good humor the sign of good health, 
both moral and physical. Speaking of the 
technique of the poems, of which he gives 
various examples, he bids us note that 
“there is in each of the ballades a sort of 


PAUL FORT, FRENCH POET 


who surrounded himself 
at his court with persons 
of modest origin, with ministers not bear- 
ing titles of nobility.” 

Although the poet calls himself a Sym- 
bolist, Miss Lowell thinks the term rather 
inaccurate and that Paul Fort claims it 
only because to his mind it signifies liberty, 
and “he is fairly intoxicated with the idea 
of liberty.” ‘I know no one,” says Miss 
Lowell, ‘‘except Sam Weller, who seems to 
me so bubblingly alive.” 

We learn with interest that the poet made 
a triumphal tour of South America last 
year, being everywhere received with ac- 
claim as an ambassador of French thought 
and French poetry. 

May we venture to hope that Paul Fort 
when next he crosses the Atlantic will 
include North America as well in his itiner- 
ary? He would certainly be welcomed here 
with great interest and admiration. 
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If the Price of Wheat Were Fixed 


HE question whether Congress shall 

or shall not fix the price of wheat is very 
generally treated as a political question. 
In the Magazine of Wall Street for August 
4, Mr. H. Parker Willis, formerly Secretary 
of the Federal Reserve Board, approaches 
the problem from the standpoint of the 
banker (especially the country banker), 
and the investor. In his picture of what 
would probably happen to the country 
if a wheat price-fixing scheme were put 
into effect, Mr. Willis draws somewhat on 
the experience of Australia during and after 
the War and also upon the results of our 
own price-fixing efforts at that time. He 
says: 


The practical working of the fixed price scheme 
is something like this: The Government an- 
nounces that the price per bushel is, say, $2.25, 
and that it will stand ready to buy any eligible 
grain offered it at that price. This results in one of 
two situations: (1) either the Government 1s then 
obliged to take (and pay for at the standard 
price), all surplus grain (grain above actual home 
consumption); or else (2) the Government “guar- 
antees’? any buyer or holder of grain that it will 
relieve him at the fixed price whenever requested 
to do so. 

The latter is the usual course and the necessary 
concomitant of it is the making of arrangements 
with the banks, whereby the latter will lend on 
warehouse receipts or Government certificates up 
to a determined percentage of the fixed price. This 
plan was fully worked out in Australia. There the 
wheat was turned in to the Government, which 
issued a certificate; and the farmer thereupon went 
to the bank and got about 80 to go per cent. of the 
nominal value of the wheat indicated by the cer- 
tificate. The banks thus became the holders of the 
wheat, carrying it along on security for loans made 
to the growers and which the latter had no intention 
or ability to pay pending the time when the wheat 
was actually ‘‘called’’ for consumption. These 
loans were clear ‘‘inflation,’’ because they repre- 
sented ‘“‘values”’ that had nothing behind them but 
a Government guarantee. In this country, we 
financed a good deal of the wheat by Government 
loans—that is, we gave (technically “‘loaned’’) to 
foreigners funds with which to buy wheat. The 
foreigners got the grain through our Grain Corpo- 
ration and paid the latter with the amounts ad- 
vanced by the Government. Then they shipped 
the wheat abroad, leaving the Government their 
notes or bonds. 

Our Government issued Liberty Bonds in order 
to get the funds to advance to these foreign buyers. 
Our banks took the bonds (either buying or lending 
on them), and at the close of the operation were 
fairly water-logged -~with them; just as the Aus- 
tralian banks were water-logged with wheat cer- 
tificates at the close of the War. In either case an 
enormous amount of fictitious credit had been 
‘manufactured,’ and the banks had been corre- 
spondingly weakened. 


Mr. Willis shows that under the operation 
of a price-fixing policy the farmer is likely 
to regard his output as practically equiva- 
lent to actual money. He therefore cul- 
tivates the maximum acreage, gives up 
diversification of crops, and adopts cheap 
methods of cultivation without regard to 
the effect on the soil. Another effect of 
the price-fixing policy is the artiticial 
movement of land values, like that which in 
1920 put some Middle Western lands up 
to $400 and $500 an acre. Land specula- 
tion, of course, involves the banks as well 
as the landholders. 

Nevertheless, some country bankers are 
in favor of the price-fixing plan. They 
believe that it will help their clients, or 
will enable them to pay off loans they have 
obtained in the past, or will operate to make 
general business good. Commenting on 
these opinions, Mr. Willis says: 


For a short time, there is likely to be a sound 
basis for such views, but not long after the new 
plan has become operative the factors already 
outlined begin to be influential and the banker 
eventually finds himself shouldering the greater 
part of the load in the form of inflated values, 
poor paper, and artificially expanded investment. 
The time then shortly comes when the bubble 
reaches bursting point. Of course, the error of the 
banker has by this time become clear and the 
country banker has begun to exert himself to try 
to get clear of the quicksands of poor credit or 
inflation in which he is stuck. He recognizes the 
mistake he has made, but that does not help him 
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to get back into a liquid or solvent condition. The 
crop of Western bank failures which followed upon 
the closing of our own experiment in grain price- 
fixing, and the embarrassment of banks abroad 
under like conditions, shows why such institutions 
make a mistake in assenting to, much less in favor- 
ing, any valorization proposal. 

When price-fixing comes to an end, as it always 
does after a time, for reasons just set forth, the 
inevitable penalty must be paid for the paper profits 
made during the inflation period. It seldom hap- 
pens that reaction of values is instant. Usually, 
there is enough result of the “pegging” to hold 
things steady for a while. Some bank commit- 
ments “‘hold over,’ and other obligations and spec- 
ulative adjustments require time to work them- 
selves out. In fact, when all is properly arranged 
in advance, it sometimes happens that the price 
of the product is forced up to higher levels for a 
short time. This was the case after the close of 
our wheat price-fixing. Such upward movements 
are, of course, temporary and reaction begins within 
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a relatively brief period. Usually owners of sup- 
plies that have not been price-fixed, but who enjoy 
a lower cost of production, are able at once to 
undersell those who have become accustomed, 
through price-fixing, to unduly high costs, wages 
and rents. 

The consequence is an immediate reaction in the 
formerly price-fixed area with severe losses to those 
who have been carrying either a supply of the raw 
product or of paper based on land values artifi- 
cially raised by past-re-capitalization on a price- 
fixed basis. Among such holders the banks, for 
reasons just stated, are invariably to be found in 
large numbers, and they are obliged to “hold the 
bag.” They may not be forced to bear immediate 
direct losses, but they find it necessary to “carry” 
customers who can not clear up their obligations 
by selling out. Eventually a good many of these 
customers fail and the banks have to “write off” 
the resultant losses. In the last analysis, a good 
deal of the suffering is necessarily borne by the 
banks. 





The I. W. W. in 


HE farmers of the wheat belt, from 

Texas to North Dakota, have not as a 
rule been especially friendly towards the 
Industrial Workers of the World. In most 
of the wheat States, indeed, there has grown 
up a feeling of active hostility towards that 
organization. With a view to learning the 
reasons for this attitude, Professor D. D. 
Lescohier, of the University of Wisconsin, 
with several assistants, made a careful 
study of I. W. W. activities, especially 
in North and South Dakota. Members of 
the staff visited the I. W. W. headquarters 
at Fargo, talked with members on the streets 
and around the railroad yards of many 
towns, ate with them in their “jungles,” 
rode with them on freight trains, and finally 
were arrested as “organizers” in company 
with an I. W. W. delegate at Jamestown, 
North Dakota. 

What was learned in this way about the 
I. W. W. and its doings in the wheat lands 
is summarized in an article which Professor 
Lescohier contributes to the August num- 
ber of Harper’s Magazine. 

The investigators found that all of the 
seventy-five men in one of the jungles which 
they visited were single, all had been born 
in the homes of the poor; nearly two-thirds 
were of rural origin. Only three were for- 
eign-born. Three-fourths of the members 
had not completed the eighth grade in 
school. None of them had learned a skilled 
trade. All were practically homeless. 


the Wheat Lands 


financial responsibilities which forced them 
to work more than was necessary for their 
own support. Naturally, there was a strong 
tendency among them to work irregularly 
and this tendency is reinforced by ‘th? 
I. W. W. philosophy. The organization is 
committed to revolutionary socialism. Since 
the strength of capitalism is profits, the 
most effective way to overcome capitalism, 
according to the I. W. W. faith, is to under- 
mine profits. By abstaining from working, 
thereby preventing work from being done 
and forcing capitalists to suffer losses, they 
can destroy profits. 

The homeless, outcast status of the hobo 
is held up by the I. W. W. officers as an 
evil that will eventually be abolished. But 
at the same time they see in it one of their 
elements of strength: 


“Tt doesn’t take much to support a single man on 
a strike. Our members can ‘jungle up’ and live for 
almost nothing during a strike, or can ride the 
freights to some other locality. Consequently, 
we can remain on strike when married men would 
be forced to give in.” On the other hand, childless, 
homeless men do not fight with the stubbornness of 
men with families and when the strikers “pull out” 
the employers fill their places with new men and 
virtually win the strike. 


Other labor unions desire agreements that 
will bind employers to the specified working 
conditions, for a period of time. The 
I. W. W.’s oppose such labor contracts. No 
part of the organization is allowed to enter 


Practically speaking, none of the men had-—- into time contracts with employers. They 
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do not regard terms made with an employer 
as in any sense final. 


If they engage to work for a farmer at sixty cents 
an hour, they do not consider themselves bound to 
adhere to that agreement for more than a day. It 
was vigorously insisted by their leaders that a true 
I. W. W. should make only verbal agreements which 
can be abrogated by the workers whenever they see 
an opportunity to wrest better terms from their 
employers. “Agreements with employers should 
be kept only so long as it is to the advantage of 
laborers to keep them.’”’ To workers who oppose 
this attitude, as unethical, the I. W. W.s have a 
practical answer—that the farmers themselves do 
not abide by their agreements. “If a farmer hires 
you for sixty cents and then, because slaves become 
plentiful, his neighbor gets men for fifty cents, your 
boss will fire you all and go to town for a new crew at 
fifty cents. When we are dissatisfied we demand 
more money; when he is dissatisfied he fires you and 
goes out to hire a cheaper man.” 


It is the belief of the wheat-belt farmers 
generally that the real objective of the 
I. W. W. is not wages, but obstruction of the 
harvest. The wage demands constitute the 
device through which harvest hands are led 
to abstain from working. Professor Lesco- 
hier concurs in this opinion in so far as the 
I. W. W. leadership is concerned. The lead- 
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ers, he says, are interested in the social 
revolution rather than in an amelioration of 
the economic situation of individuals. But 
most of the membership, in his opinion, are 
primarily interested in “a winter stake.” 
To them high wages and short hours are 
more important than the revolution. 

On the whole, Professor Lescohier be- 
lieves that the organization has been of some 
value to society in awakening the migratory 
laborers of the Northwest to a desire for 
a higher economic and social status. With 
an increasing volume of steady work in the 
country, the migratory laborer will have a 
chance to become an employee and a citizen. 
The growth of such organizations as the 
I. W. W. will then be checked. As to the 
question, ‘‘ How will the farmer ever harvest 
his crops if the migratory laborers disappear 
or are materially reduced in numbers?” 
this writer replies that the farmer is not 
dependent on migratory laborers for his 
harvest-labor supply. His principal de- 
pendence is the industrial labor supply of 
the cities. The disappearance of the hobo 
laborer would not complicate the farmer’s 
problems. 





The United States and the World Court 


S a representative of those European 
publicists who no longer hope to see 
the United States join the League of Na- 
tions, but who would welcome American 
support for the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, Dr. Eugéne Borel, Pro- 
fessor of International Law at the Univer- 
sity of Geneva, contributes an interesting 
argument to the American Journal of 
International Law. 

The Court as it exists to-day, according 
to this writer, is “the product of American 
thought as much as, if not more than, the 
result of the aspirations of other con- 
tinents.”’ 


What the authors of the Covenant and after 
them the agencies of the League of Nations have 
done is to find the idea and model for their Court 
in the drafts of the Permanent Court of Arbitral 
Justice which were presented to the Second Hague 
Peace Conference in 1907 and among which the 
American draft held first rank because of its great 
value. We must turn back to the deliberations of 
the Second Hague Conference and reread especially 
the masterful report of Mr. James Brown Scott if 
we would realize that everything accomplished to- 
day by the constitution of the Permanent Court of 


International Justice was eloquently supported 
fifteen years ago as an expression of the will of the 
American people. 

What did the United States demand in proposing 
a Court of Arbitral Justice? In place of the casual, 
intermittent work of arbitral tribunals, improvised 
for each particular case, the United States wished 
to establish the permanence of a work of justice 
which by this fact was to acquire the character of 
unified, fixed jurisprudence necessary for the normal 
development of international law and for the in- 
crease of its authority. Permanent judges, elected 
in advance, appointed without regard to any con- 
crete contingency or to any consideration arising 
from a particular case, chosen for their personal 
merit and called upon to render justice in a stable, 
approved manner—such were the demands of the 
American Delegation in 1907, a delegation which 
was the faithful interpreter of the entire people 
that it represented. And if these proposals were 
not carried at The Hague, it is certain that the 
United States did not abandon them and that in a 
later conference they would have been taken u 
again with a tenacity which would have been a 
justified. But now we find the American demand 
realized and although the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice is not in its present 
tenor due to the official and direct collaboration of 
the United States, it reflects nevertheless the 
thoughts and proposals which we have mentioned. 
Hence, in spite of its present abstention, the United 
States can claim, as much as any other nation, the 























HE KNOWS HE HAS TO TAKE THE PLUNGE 


From Collier's (New York) 


paternity of the new institution. On the other hand, 
the United States owes the Court its sympathy and 
support. 
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The value of this support could hardly be exag- 
gerated, especially so far as the Permanent Court of 
International Justice is concerned. In international 
law, as in every other field, the United States repre- 
sents one of the greatest, most powerful factors of 
all human endeavor. The country’s moral weight, 
as well as its material influence, represents 
a decisive impetus for the development oi 
international law, and if in future the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, in addition to 
profiting by the decisions that gave birth to it, 
should receive the formal and official support of the 
American people, the authority of the Court, already 
very great, would be increased. 


On the other hand, Dr. David Jayne Hill, 
writing in the Saturday Evening Post (Phila- 
delphia) for August 11, declares that for 
our Government to participate in this court 
by the payment and election of its judges 
and the recognition of the legality of its 
decisions, so long as it remains the Court 
of the League, would be to disregard the 
interests of the United States and the 
rights of its citizens. ‘The indispensable 
first step to membership is that the Court 
be entirely detached from the League of 
Nations and made in the true sense a World 
Court, in which all recognized sovereign 
states should have share in the choice of 
judges and be judged under a c6mmon law.” 





The Freedom of Teachers 


ORMER President Meiklejohn of Am- 

herst College contributes to the Century 
for September an article entitled, “To Whom 
Are We Responsible?”. It is explained that 
the ‘‘we”’ of the title refers to the persons 
who are in charge of colleges, that is to say, 
faculties and presidents. 

Dr. Meiklejohn asks whether the teach- 
ing staffs of universities and colleges are 
responsible to students, parents, the public, 
donors, the Church, alumni, trustees or the 
State. In each instance he replies in the 
negative. As to the students, he declares 
that college faculties are responsible for 
their students but not to them. Again, the 
same authorities are responsible on behalf of 
parents, but not to them. So far as the 
alumni are concerned, Dr. Meiklejohn em- 
phatically disclaims responsibility. He 
says, “Rather are they responsible to us. 
We have spent ourselves in trying to reveal 
to them the way of high-minded, intelligent 
living. Through us in some measure they 
have kad the best of life’s opportunities. 
We have a right to an accounting of what 


they have done with it. That accounting 
would reveal the success or failure of our 
work.”’ 

In regard to the trustees, Dr. Meiklejohn 
seems less sure: 


Are we responsible to trustees? Legally we are; in 
more essential ways we are not. Legally, the trus- 
tees are the chartered body, possessed of all the 
rights which the commonwealth bestows. Legally 
‘““we” are the servants of the trustees; we are en- 
gaged by them and paid by them; we may be dis- 
missed by them, and in matters of policy and 
procedure we may be overruled by them. And yet 
this legal relationship is a superficial one. A college 
in which teachers were ‘dismissed’? would be a 
sorry thing. A college in which faculty and presi- 
dent were overruled on academic issues would be 
something other than an institution of learning. 


Dr. Meiklejohn believes that when schol- 
ars are summoned before boards of trustees 
to give account of their study and teaching, 
it is high time for revolt. “We are not in 
that sense responsible to trustees.” Trus- 
tees, according to Dr. Meiklejohn, are not, 
as such, scholars. “They have not the 
right, nor do those among them who under- 














stand claim the right, to pass upon matters 
of scholarship.” 

To what, then, is the allegiance of teachers 
and scholars due? This is Dr. Meiklejohn’s 
answer: 


There are, I think, two relationships in which 
the scholar feels and acknowledges responsibility. 
The first and lesser of these is the relation to other 
teachers and scholars, to other seekers after the 
truth. The second and greater responsibility is 
that which “we” feel and acknowledge toward the 
truth itself. In these two, so far as an answer to our 
question is possible at all, the answer will, I think, 
pe found. 

The lesser responsibility is immediate and cer- 
tain. Every scholar has regard for the judgment of 
other scholars. There is a fellowship of learning in 
which all alike are enrolled, an enterprise of learning 
in which all are engaged. And in this enterprise each 
worker is responsible to his fellow-workers. What he 
may do depends upon what they have done. Upon 
what he does they try to build. And as they build, 
sooner or later they find him out. If his work is 
straight and true, it stands their test; if it is weak 
and false, they put him aside as one who has failed 
them in the common task. Within the fellowship 
of scholars each scholar is responsible. 

But the second responsibility, though more 
remote, is still more urgent and compelling. As 
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against the truth which scholars have there is the 
truth for which they strive, which never is achieved. 
It is in terms of this that final judgment must be 
given. In terms of this each man must wait assess- 
ment of his work, the measuring of the value of the 
thinking he has done. What have you done for 
truth? for knowledge? is the major question. Here 
is, I think, our real responsibility. 

But is this truth a something other than ourselves, 
a something apart to which we may acknowledge 
our responsibility? I think it is. I think that 
thinking means that somehow in the very nature of 
the world itself there is a meaning which we seek, 
a meaning which is there whether we find it there or 
not. That meaning is the final standard of our 
work, the measure of all we do or hope to do or fail 
to do. To it we are responsible. 


With respect to work, says Dr. Meikle- 
john, scholars and other artists are a special, 
fortunate class. No one tells them how 
their work must be done. In their work they 
have the greatest blessing which a man can 
have—freedom to do the thing which seems 
to them worth doing. “And they must be 
responsible not to the men who pay them, 
but only to the causes they choose and to 
the men who work beside them. Their work 
and worship coincide.” 





New Mexico’s Contribution to American 
Architecture 


PRIMITIVE Basis for Modern 

Architecture” is the title of a pro- 
fusely illustrated article by Rose Henderson 
in the Architectural Record (New York) for 
August. The article describes some of the 
delightful architectural discoveries made 
by members of the famous Taos colony 
of artists, in New Mexico. 


heat, and cool, shadowy patios are a relief from 
desert glare. 

The Spaniards, like the Indians, were limited 
by materials, which in this isolated, half-arid re- 
gion consisted solely of logs, sticks and’sun-baked 
clay. The wood often had to be brought from 
great distances, and so adobe, or sun-hardened 
bricks, were used chiefly, plastered over with an 
adhesive clay found in the desert. The early 





Artists made their homes 
and studios in ancient adobe 
houses that with very few 
changes became most satisfac- 
tory living quarters. They 
studied the Indian’s symbol- 
ism, his dramatic ceremonial 
dances, his unmatched vigor 
and variety of decorative de- 
sign. They saw the beauty and 
inherent fitness of his archi- 
tecture, its striking adaptation 
to the desert and mountain 
environment. The rugged, 
block-like plan of the pueblo 
affords excellent balance with- 
out uniformity, and it is as 
inherent a part of the setting 














as one of the bulking, wind- 
sculped mesas. Deep walls 


and windows shut out desert 
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mission churches here were also largely the work 
of Indian builders under the direction of Spanish 
priests, and so the plasticity of the primitive type 
was easily lifted to a simple, ecclesiastical form, and 
the missions rose naturally out of native models. 
Both churches and dwellings kept a distinctive 
Indian character which Spanish architecture in 
California and other places has not revealed. Flat 
roofs gave excellent views over the vast desert 
plains. They gave the Indian dweller a sense of 
communion with nature, and his love of the open 
led him to make use of his housetops, as city dwell- 
ers are now learning to do with their roof gardens 
and sleeping porches. The balcony or roofed 
veranda was also a prominent feature of Spanish- 
Indian building. Cedar roof beams projected at 
the upper edge of outside walls in a decorative 
pattern, and rough-hewn pillars supported the patio 
arcade. 

The growing appreciation of the Indian’s cul- 
ture of the freedom and poetry of his communal 
existence, finally led modern architects to find in 
his primitive construction a basic elemental form 
which the Spaniards had intelligently elaborated 
and which possesses possibilities of further adapta- 
tion to specific and complicated needs. It was a 
kind of new A-B-C of architecture, a form trace- 
able directly to the crude mud cave, and yet pre- 
senting a most logically unified progress. Isolated 
from alien influences, it was a natural, spontaneous 
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expression of the time, the place and the people, 
and as such an appropriate foundation for con- 
tinued development. 

The painters had delighted in the color and tex- 
ture of adobe walls which mellow the brilliant 
New Mexico sunlight and glow pink and golden 
under the beaming skies. It was found that dif- 
ferent varieties of clay produced these varied colors, 
and that contours were rounded and softened by 
annual replastering as the adobe wore down in 
wind and rain. Modern plaster is more durable 
and does not require the frequent doing over, but 
modern builders have achieved the effect of Indian 
hand-modeling by blunting corners and eliminating 
all rigid rectangular lines. They are also using the 
pink, buff and blue coloring and the irregular sur- 
face finishing which gives quality to the walls. 

Once the architect began to look at this dis- 
tinctive American construction as a harmonious 
and consistent growth, he found fascinating sug- 
gestion and inspiration for a community type of 
building which is singularly individual and _ in- 
digenous. He began to see that it was honest, 
economic and varied, and admirably suited to the 
climate and landscape of the Southwest. In adapt- 
ing it to modern use some bad mistakes have been 
made, but many painstaking and sympathetic de- 
velopments show the style successfully exemplified 
in private homes, school houses, office buildings, 
hotels and railway stations. 





Broadcasting as 


N the English Review (London) the 

Director of the London Broadcasting 
Station, Mr. Rex F. Palmer, taking the 
rate of progress in the recent past as the 
criterion by which to estimate future de- 
velopments, predicts that the day is not 
far distant when universal broadcasting 
will be possible. High mountains will 
cease to be barriers and distance as a limi- 
tation will be eliminated. Atmospheric 
conditions will no longer affect transmission 
or reception. The broadcaster, with an 
adequate installation, will transmit to the 
remotest corners of the earth with the same 
certainty that is felt to-day by the wireless 
telegraph operator. As developments likely 
to take place in the immediate future, Mr. 
Palmer enumerates the following: 


(x) Simply as a means of communicating with 
innumerable people, improved devices will enable 
the transmitter to cover a much wider area than 
that which is within his range at present; while the 
receiver, by adopting corresponding, or comple- 
mentary, improvements will be able to hear much 
better and to derive more pleasure, or benefit, from 
listening-in at home. 

(2) By the installation of a receiving set which 
will be inexpensive, listeners-in, no matter where 
they live, will have amusement, entertainment, and 
purely intellectual enjoyment brought into their 


a Social Force 


homes. Broadcasting is not destined to be a means 
of providing nothing but light amusement, or even 
intellectual entertainment; for by far the most 
important part which it will play in the life of the 
people is that it will be a mighty force for social 
development. No home will be so remote that its 
occupants will have to remain cut off from the 
intellectual life of the day; and when what this 
really means is fully realized, no one can wonder 
that those who are closely connected with the 
revolution which is so silently taking place feel 
enthusiastic. 

(3) The value of broadcasting as a means of 
spreading education has not yet been realized. 
There is no doubt that it is a medium through which 
certain subjects—such, for example, as languages— 
can be thoroughly and efficiently studied. The 
lines along which development in this direction is 
likely to take place need not be predicted as yet— 
though even to-day the study could begin—but it 
is quite evident that, with the transmitter as teacher 
and with the listener-in as pupil, the broadcast 
lesson to which written answers could be sent toa 
corrector by post, would be as valuable as the 
lessons which are given by any existing corre- 
spondence system. 

(4) As a means of spreading information—for 
propaganda purposes, for making appeals, for calling 
public attention to matters of vital interest—noth- 
ing can be compared with the efficacy of the broad- 
cast message. Written words may be eloquent— 
they can move to laughter and to tears—but they 
lack the magic appeal of the warm, palpitating 
human voice. Read a speech and hear it delivered, 
read a play and see it acted, read a song and hear 
it sung. Comparison is unnecessary! 
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Labor and the Church 


NDER the editorship of Mr. Henry 

Goddard Leach the Forum (New 
York) is publishing thoughtful articles by 
experts on the vital problems of our time. 
In the August number Paul Blanshard, of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, attempts to summarize ‘What 
Labor Asks of the Church.” He believes 
that the Church should raise its voice to 
denounce low wages, long hours and eco- 
nomic inequality. He asks that the Church 
ascertain and proclaim the truth about 
industrial conditions, and proposes three 
new commandments for Christian em- 
ployers: 


Thou shalt not discharge a man for being a 
radical. 

Thou shalt not pay workers a starvation wage if 
thou hast any gasoline in thy tank. 

Thou shalt not use the name of Christ in vain by 
mentioning Him in the same speech with the twelve- 
hour day. 


As to the ability of the Church to make 
fact-studies of modern industrial situations, 
Mr. Blanshard admits that the preacher is 
not usually a statistical expert, but the 
Church can easily hire such. He thinks 
that if the task of fact-finding is left to 
business men alone, the concern for human 
welfare is likely to be subordinated. 

Finally, Mr. Blanshard asks that the 
Church give to the Labor Movement some 
great personalities like the late Bishop 
Williams of Michigan. Hundreds of the 
local and national leaders of the British 
Labor Movement are nurtured in the 
Church. ‘Labor is not standing with open 
arms to receive the churchman as a church- 
man, but it is more than willing to fight 
with any man who fights as a worker.” 


The moral earnestness of the search for ultimate 
things is found in both the church and the labor 
movement. Through the social service commis- 
sions of the churches, the two movements are be- 
ginning to overlap. In the church are a few men 
who have the economic ideal of the labor movement; 
in the unions are a few men who have the moral 
idealism of the church. In religious belief the two 
will never come together, but in emancipating the 
workers from this present, evil world the most 
enlightened sections of the church and the labor 
movement have a coéperating future, a future of 
pain and opportunity. 


Dean William Palmer Ladd, of the 
Berkeley Divinity School at Middletown, 
Connecticut, contributes to the same num- 




















MR. HENRY GODDARD LEACH, EDITOR OF 
THE “FORUM” 


(Mr. Leach comes to his new editorial post after several 

years of successful work as editor of the American- 

Scandinavian Review. He has an unusual scholarly 

equipment and the first issues of the Forum under his 

direction indicate that this !ong-established review will 
retain its place in the froat rank) 


ber of the Forum a definition of the Chris- 
tian attitude toward labor. He explains in 
his article why Christianity cannot afford 
to ignore the ethical and sociological prob- 
lems of the day. He believes that the 
Church can at least encourage in its mem- 
bers an intelligent attitude toward labor. 
The indifference of so many churchmen to 
the labor problem he considers only a part 
of the general indifference of educated 
people to all economic subjects.” Secondly, 
he demands that the Church “insistently 
preach the necessity of reason and reason- 
ableness”’ if any progress is to be made for 
the solution of the labor problem. 

Dean Ladd’s third point is that the 
Church should be sympathetic with labor: 


This principle is also in accordance with the 
tradition of the Church. The founder of Christi- 
anity was a carpenter. His mother before His birth 
sang a song, the magnificat, which the Church still 
uses in its liturgical services, which speaks with 
considerable sympathy of the poor and of them of 
low degree, and rather disparagingly of the rich 
and the mighty. While He had friends among tl.¢ 
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rich and powerful and declared that Zacch=us the 
publican could be saved although he had only given 
away one-half of his property, yet his ministry was 
marked by peculiar favor to the propertyless classes. 
The Church in its earliest years made so strong an 
appeal to the less fortunate that it has been de- 
scribed as a proletarian movement. Only in modern 
times, as a matter of fact, has it ceased to have a 
thoroughly democratic following. 

The Church should doubtless be equally friendly 
to all classes. But the fact that it is so largely com- 
posed of the prosperous, and that labor is so largely 
alienated from all organized religion, lays upon it 
the particular obligation not to fail in its friendly 
attitude toward them that are without. 


So far from fearing social change, Dean 
Ladd believes that the function of the 
Church is not to preserve the status quo but 
to work for a new order. The Church can- 
not afford to identify itself with any par- 
ticular social order. Its history, on the 
whole, has been the history of an institu- 
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tion independent of political and_ social 
change and superior to it. 


Finally, the Church’s attitude toward labor must 
be charged with religious impulse. To the Christian 
believer his religion supplies the light to enable him 
to see life sanely and as it really is, it enables him 
to follow the dictates of reason, it gives him strength 
to bear burdens and to make sacrifices. It should 
perform a similar function for society. It should 
enable labor to purify its aims and to work for them 
with unflagging zeal. It should lift the mind of the 
employer into the realm of ideal ends where such 
petty considerations as his own personal comfort 
and his property rights will shrivel to their true pro- 
portions and where he can see things and men in 
the light of eternal truth. 

Never at any time has the world needed the ail 
of the good which religion supplies, as in this weary, 
suffering, and uncertain age. The Church, if it have 
a genuine and vital religion, will engender in the 
men of our generation a hopeful and helpful atti- 
tude toward all social problems, including the 
problem of labor. 





The Forest Ranger’s Wife 


AGAZINE articles about the life of 
the forest ranger are not infrequent. 
But little has thus far been published con- 
cerning the woman who shares his toils and 
deprivations. American Forestry (Wash- 
ington) offered a prize for the best account 
of the life of the forest ranger’s wife. The 
winner of this prize was Mrs. Alice Stearns 
De Camp, whose article appears in the 
August number. In the opering paragraph 
she declares that having been for eight years 
the wife of a forest ranger, she would not 
have her husband change jobs with anyone 
in the world. 

In seeking an outstanding feature to 
differentiate the environment of the forest 
ranger’s wife from that of other women, Mrs. 
Camp finds it in location. Life in a forest 
inevitably means isolation, lack of conve- 
niences, and distance from towns and 
neighbors: 


When I was married we took a night train to a 
city, next day an all-day auto-stage ride into the 
mountains, to a small town fifty miles from the 
railroad, from where the only way to reach our 
station twelve miles further on up the mountain was 
by horseback. And I had scarcely even realized that 
horses had backs! Much less that they had to be 
straddled for several wearying hours! 

Neighbors? My nearest one that first summer 
was a half-breed Indian Squaw, five miles away, 
with a hard-drinking Irish husband and a pack of 
dirty, staring, silent children. And I grew fond of 
her in spite of it, because under the conditions of the 
life I entered then, human relationships formed a 





part of one’s every-day work. ‘Public Relations” 
is a guide title in a forest ranger’s file, and no small 
factor in his work. Therefore, besides liking that 
Indian neighbor, I learned it was “up to me” to 
make her like me. That made for pleasanter rela- 
tions between her husband, whom the Government 
sometimes hired, and my husband. 


Mrs. De Camp has found Uncle Sam to be 
the kindest and most reasonable of em- 
ployers—in all matters save one. This 
brings her to the only note of complaint in 
her article. She has found that the great 
problem of a forest ranger’s wife is how to 
live on a forest ranger’s salary: 


The average forest ranger starts at $1,200 a year. 
We began at $1,1co eight years ago, and in a very 
short time were forced to learn the secret, and I 
think the only one, of getting along on such a small 
sum. We do without everything we can, but when 
we have to have something, we buy it ‘‘on time.” 
Furniture, horses, konds in wartime, even our babies, 
all ‘‘on time,” and that first year saw us clear up 
some small debts, buy one horse and one baby, so we 
knew itfcould be done and have managed ever since. 

But it is even harder now on $1,500. And where 
does the children’s schooling come in? Each month 
they need a larger slice of the check. Or the ‘‘some- 
day” home we dream of owning, or old age, or pro- 
longed illness, or death? There is scarcely any other 
work for a trained man as poorly paid as Uncle 
Sam’s rangers. Not long ago my husband was 
offered work with one of the greatest industries in 
the country at twice his present salary and every 
chance of working up quickly, and it made us stop 
and think. But not for long. There is just one 
thing about ranger work—we like it! Never mo- 
notonous, mostly outdoors, always in or near the 
mountains—healthy, happy, wholesome work! 














Often the forester’s wife has telephone 
service to attend to: 


At one station I had to connect calls from one 
National Park to another; from the Supervisor’s 
headquarters to the other ranger districts, and from 
anyone in the valley wanting anyone in the back 
country—all free service often requiring several 
hours a day at the telephone! Once when I came in 
from a ride I heard the phone ringing like mad, so 
I ran in, leaving my horse at the back door. I 
dumped my creeping baby down on the office floor, 
and when, a half hour later, I was able to leave, I 
saw no baby. I ran through the house and found 
her with both arms around one leg of my horse, as 
her way of asking for more ride! 

Time and again in the days before despatchers I 
have had to drop everyth‘ng to go for men to fight 
fire, or take them food at a fire, or deliver vital 
messages. I have had to choose between leaving the 
baby alone for an hour or two, or packing her in my 
arms through brush and forests. Often I wished I 
had an Indian papoose outfit! Now that the fire 
protection is better organized the ranger’s wife is 
paid for phone work, which helps, but it involves 
staying at home in case of a call, which means giving 
up in fire season the one thing above all others I 
enjoy—freedom to go with my husband as few wives 
go, to share his trips as few wives can. 


The article closes with this fine-spirited 
paragraph: 


My husband calls me his pal, and perhaps that 
sums up more than any other word (unless it be 
helpmate) the reason I enjoy being a ranger’s wife. 
Few wives have the chance a ranger’s wife does for 
helping in and sharing their husband’s work. Few 
wives have more glorious locations in which to do 
routine housework. Few wives are freer from con- 
ventional drudgery that cramps and stifles person- 
ality and prohibits mental growth and wider vision. 
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MRS. ALICE STEARNS DE CAMP—‘‘A FOREST 
RANGER’S WIFE” 


Few wives can take such care-free and unusual trips, 
and all without great expense, effort, or excitement. 
Few mothers can give to their children a more 
normal and natural start, and a closer touch to 
nature, the greatest teacher in the universe. 





Excess Condemnation—A Problem in 
City-Planning 


XCESS condemnation is a_ technical 
phrase used when the power of eminent 
domain is applied to land in excess of that 
actually needed for an improvement but 
incidental to it. Sometimes the purpose is 
to protect the improvement and sometimes 
to put the additional land to its best use. 
In the National Municipal Review Mr. Law- 
son Purdy, for many years President of the 
Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments 
of New York City, discusses this power of 
excess condemnation from the point of view 
of the public interest and the advantage of 
the property owners. 
As Mr. Purdy remarks at the outset, city- 
planning is never done. From time to time 
old streets must be widened or n=w streets 





must be opened, parks must be laid out and 
open spaces provided. The cost of opening 
new streets or widening old streets through 
settled parts of cities is not the worst 
obstacle. When streets are widened or new 
streets are opened, the abutting land is 
usually left in parcels that cannot be im- 
proved to advantage. 


To overcome these obstacles it is necessary to 
condemn the land for the street and the land ap- 
purtenant to the street sufficient in area to form 
suitable building sites. This procedure has come to 
be called excess condemnation. Perhaps unfortu- 
nately so called because in reality it is not the 
condemnation of land in excess of what is needed 
for the improvement, but the condemnation of so 
much land as is necessary to make the improvement 
effective. 
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In the State of New York it became neces- 
sary to amend the Constitution in order to 
o tain the right to take land appurtenant to 
the land taken from the street or public place. 
The Constitution was so amended in 1913. 
Like amendments have been adopted to the 
constitutions of Massachusetts, Ohio and 
Wisconsin. Mr. Purdy gives effective illus- 
trations of the evil of taking land sufficient 
for the street only from instances that have 
occurred in New York City during the past 
thirty years. Not one of the streets widened 
there shows an orderly development. Occa- 
sionally there are good buildings and then 
mere shanties. The reason is that the widening 
of these streets has left the abutting lots so 
small and ill-shaped that they cannot be prop- 
erly improved. Mr. Purdy calls attention to 
a picture of the west side of Lafayette Street 
as it looked twelve years after it had been 
widened. A block away there are ware- 
houses from eight to ten stories high and 
such buildings would be suitable for the 
Lafayette Street location, but they cannot 
be erected on lots 23 feet deep and 20 feet 
wide, or on a sliver 23 feet wide at one end, 
3 feet wide at the other, and 77 feet long. 


Had the city taken the whole. block and replotted 
it and then sold it under appropriate restrictions, 
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new buildings would have been erected at once 
that would have been profitable to the owners and 
would have enabled the street to be put to the use 
for which it was designed when it was widened. 
As it is, the street is serving at many points as 
a convenient place for the posting of billboards. 


Mr. Purdy concludes that every American 
city should have the power of excess con- 
demnation, though that power should be 
used discreetly. 

Every State constitution that does not 
permit excess condemnation should be 
amended (the amendments to the Constitu- 
tions of New York, Ohio and Massachusetts 
furnish models). 


It should be borne in mind that in many cases of 
street openings it is not necessary to condemn adja- 
cent land, and that when the power of excess con- 
demnation is exercised it must not be exercised in an 
arbitrary fashion. The map showing the land to be 
taken should be based on existing property lines 
and the avoidance of destruction of existing valuable 
buildings. The line separating the property to be 
taken from that to be left cannot be a straight line. 
It must follow the property lines so as to take land 
sufficient to form suitable building sites where 
necessary and never to leave unusable parcels. 
When the improvement has been made the land 
should be sold or leased with such restrictions as 
shall result in the prompt improvement of the 
property with buildings best adapted for service on 
the new or widened street. 














WEST SIDE OF LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK, TWELVE YEARS AFTER BEING WIDENED 
(Note billboards and building development out of harmony with surroundings) 
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Views of Serbian Extremists 


N THE Revue Mondiale (Paris) for July 
st, M. Jika Rankovitch gives a succinct 
statement of results from the recent elections 
to the Skuptchina, the single legislative 
chamber of the Serbo-Croat-Slovenian 
Kingdom. The writer himself refers his 
readers to his study of M. Pachitch, the 
veteran Prime Minister, published last year 
(Rev. Mond., June 15th, 1922, “Le Cavour 
Jugoslave”; REvIEW oF REvIEws, August, 
1922), in which he drew a rather forced 
parallel between the careers of the Italian 
and the Jugoslavic statesman. 

While the writer proclaims a victory for 
his own party, the Constitutional Royalists, 
the general tone and outlook appear rather 
less cheerful than a year ago. The early 
assertion that his country is “at this mo- 
ment the strongest in the Balkan peninsula, 
and the most loyal ally of France,” is per- 
haps aimed especially at the unhappy 
Hellenic neighbor. But “ Jugoslavia is facing 
the gravest of problems: the kingdom is 
formed, but there are no Jugoslavs.” “The 
Serbs, profoundly realizing the political 
necessity, and above all taught by the past, 
desire to centralize all power under one sole 
authority ’’—namely, their own hereditary 
monarchy. ‘The Croats and Slovenians, 
on the contrary, demand large autonomy, 
preferring comfort at home to the safety of 
the state.” The confessional rift runs, 
unfortunately, along the same border-lines. 
“The election was frankly contested by 
armies of electors responding to the chief- 
tain’s battle-cry: ‘For—or Against—the 
present constitution!’” It was held on 
March 8. The total number of representa- 
tives had been reduced from 419 to 313, one 
for each 40,000 inhabitants. The total vote 
was 2'% millions. Pachitch secured for 
his own group, the miscalled “radicals,” 
107 seats, to which the writer promptly 
adds 13 Mussulmans of Macedonia, who 
seem permanently attached to the party 
which purchased, by gross favoritism, their 
votes for the original adoption of the Con- 
stitution. The “ Democrats,” who are dis- 
posed to approve moderate amendments in 
the direction of Croat autonomy, elect 52 
deputies. This makes up M. Pachitch’s 
scant and uncertain majority of 172 to 141. 

But while M. Pachitch has won, in the 
whole kingdom, less than the total number 
of deputies of Serbia alone (112), the bold 





anti-Constitutional anti-French, pro-Ger- 
man leader in Croatia, M. Raditch, has now 
a compact following of 7o—or slightly more 
than the total Croat membership (66). 
The rest of the seats are rather hastily dis- 
missed as “scattering”; but the Socialists, 
the Republicans (i. e., anti-Royalists), and 
the annexed Montenegrins, are quite as 
hostile as any Croats, and nearly all the 
fractions are anti-Centralists. 

M. Raditch appears to have said openly, 
on recent notable occasions: “We Croats 
have always been faithful friends of the 
Germans and propose to remain so”: and 
again: ‘The next world-conflict will be un- 
leashed by France.” His Croat people are 
described as a folk of simple peasants, child- 
ishly ignorant, above all, of statecraft and 
foreign politics. It seems probable that the 
policy of persistent abstention is to be 
abandoned, and that this Croat body will 
lead the Parliamentary opposition to the 
rather despotic rule of M. Pachitch. 


Imperious necessity obliges M. Pachitch to act 
with a certain violence. The last election indicates 
that Jugoslavia will not be welded by plebiscite and 
referendum, but with iron and fire. The present 
stage of transformation demands rather a Bismarck 
than a Cavour. 


Amid all these terrors, the complete cap- 
ture of the Bulgarian Parliament by the 
Agrarian party (215 seats out of 246) is 
hailed as foreshadowing a closer and lasting 
rapprochement of that people with their 
Orthodox Serbian brethren. Even a true 
political union of all the Jugo (Southern)- 
Slavs is foreshadowed. This is, it seems, a 
hope already long cherished by French 
statesmen. But the last word reveals the 
consuming Serbian ambition, which can only 
mean renewed and perilous strife: 

It is no question of a Balkan Confederation, nor 
any combination of Balkan alliances, but just simply 
bringing Bulgaria within the Serbo-Croat-Slovenian 
Kingdom. That is already the political program of 
the youth of Jugoslavia. 


This throws a cross-light on two earlier 
declarations: that a united Balkan Penin- 
sula would be impregnable to any invasion, 
and that the Serbian race, the only one con- 
stantly producing more male children than 
female, is clearly intended to be a people of 
victorious warriors. 

It is hardly credible that this writer is the 
true spokesman of Serbia. 
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The Sudbahn Agreement Between Austria 
and Italy 


N THE 17th of April, 1856, an Im- 

perial edict in Vienna gave legal life 
to a company which proposed to operate 
the railways already laid by the Govern- 
ment in the Lombard Venetian provinces 
as well as to build others in the Italian 
provinces in order to connect them with 
Vienna. After the war of 1866 Italy bought 
the Italian lines from the company and 
agreed upon annual payments of 29,596,- 
887.12 gold lire until 1952, and of 12,774,- 
751.26 gold lire for the successive years 
until December 31, 1980. 

After a series of vicissitudes, the Siid- 
bahn Company’s year 1914 closed with a 
deficit of 11,912,699.14 kronen, the year 
1916 with a deficit of 5,897,442.43 kronen, 
1917 with 13,307,809.90 kronen, and 1918 
with 12,159,615.46 kronen. The Siidbahn 
Company had a claim, it is true, against the 
Austrian Government of 258,583,156.54 
kronen for the transportation of troops, 
which it is not probable that Austria has 
liquidated. 

Signor Enea Cavalieri discusses in the 
Nuova Antologia (Rome) of June 1 the 
agreement reached at Rome between Italy 
and Austria as to this railway. After the 
Treaty of St. Germain of September 10, 
1919, the French holders of the Siidbahn 
shares began to agitate as to the annual 
payment of Italy, which corresponded 
roughly to the annual debit of the Siid- 
bahn for the 3 per cent. shares in circulation. 
But the Italian Finance Ministry in its 
budget statement of July, 1922, resolutely 
denied that Italy owed anything to the 
conquered country. Victor Berard had 
asked on June 30, 1920, in the Senate what 
satisfaction the French shareholders would 
have and Hubert de la Tour replied that the 
Italian Government would pay at Paris the 
interest on the shares held by Allied or neu- 
tral subjects. This arrangement was purely 
temporary, however, while the Italian High 
Commissioners were trying to construe 
some paragraph of the Treaty of St. Ger- 
main as a loophole of escape for their 
obligations. 

The Italian Finance Minister Paratore 
called a meeting of the Siidbahn, and ad- 
vised ‘the sacrifice by the shareholders of 


their annual interest and amortization, but _ 


at the same time gave a more solid founda- 
tion to the shares by making the govern- 
ments guarantee them. This agreement 
was signed at Rome on March 29. New 
shares were substituted for the old, giving 
mortgage rights on the annual quotas to be 
contributed by the states interested for the 
operation of the lines running through their 
territories, which Italy guaranteed for Aus- 
tria at a minimum Of 20,000,000 gold lire. 

The commission which framed the Treaty 
of St. Germain had laid down in Article 208 
the principle that the goods and property 
of the former monarchy of Austria-Hungary 
should pass into the respective ownership of 
the states which were cut out from its dis- 
memberment, but the Siidbahn Company, 
which operated so many miles of railway, 
had only a concession from the old Imperial 
Government, and it was necessary to secure 
the regularity of its train service in spite of 
the disaster menacing it. For its benefit the 
commission invoked a principle new to 
international law, which had been first in- 
corporated in the Treaty of Versailles—that 
is, that the victor states had the right to 
appropriate and liquidate the effects of the 
subjects of the defeated states and of the 
companies which operated them. But just 
as they had introduced into the Constitu- 
tion of the League of Nations a clause rec- 
ommending international coéperation for 
the scrupulous observation of the rights of 
the nations interested, the commission re- 
coiled from a harsh application of this 
principle. So that on one side were drawn 
up the French shareholders, convinced of 
the Italian Government’s good faith in the 
discharge of its obligation, and on the other 
side the Italian Government, which had a 
legal excuse for the application of the 
annual payment to the payment of divi- 
dends. There remained, then, the question 
of justice and equity as to the validity of 
the debt of Italy, contracted directly as it 
had been with the Siidbahn in an inter- 
national treaty. The Italian High Com- 
missioners -therefore consulted with the 
committee of the French shareholders and 
evolved the agreement of October 10, 1919, 
which was confirmed when the French 
Chamber of Deputies approved the Treaty 
of St. Germain on June 30, 1920. 











As previously remarked, this temporary 
agreement gave place to the Minister Para- 
tore’s sounder proposal of the Rome Con- 
ference. It is certain that the erasure of 
Italy’s large annual payment from the 
active capital of the Siidbahn was a huge 
damage to its prospects, but in the general 
meeting of the shareholders at Vienna in 
1914 the majority declared their resigna- 
tion to the greatest sacrifices rather than to 
bring on a complete failure of the Company 
and of their shares. 

By the Rome agreement of March 29 
Paratore and the Siidbahn created capital 
shares based on passenger service and the 
great interest of the states traversed by the 
lines in continuing these services on the 
plan of assuming the costs of operation. 
These shares are to be paid up together 
with their interests within a certain time. 

Signor Cavalieri has thus clearly shown 
that Italy cannot be accused of having 
“compromised the interests of the share- 
holders without their consent, or of having 
arbitrarily failed to keep her pledged word. 
The Paris Committee of French share- 
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holders certainly assumed a great responsi- 
bility when they gave their consent, but the 
approval embodied in the Treaty of St. 
Germain and Article 23 of the Rome 
agreement will deliver them from any 
danger of rebellion either from individual 
creditors or groups. 


After all [Signor Cavalieri concludes], the share- 
holders should blame themselves for their error of 
judgment as to the recovery of the Siidbahn and the 
solidity of the old shares given them. They should 
console themselves now with the thought that their 
sacrifices are placing the company on a more solid 
foundation and thus saving the value of their 
bonds, which though decreased are no longer vision- 
ary, but, in the words of the French delegates, have 
become Government securities. The Siidbahn, 
besides, is the true spine of all trade between the 
now reclaimed port of Trieste and the territory 
beyond, which comprises, besides the basin of the 
Danube, that of the Save River and which may 
embrace the new independent economic centers 
which have grown up from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea, like Poland, Bohemia and the Ukraine, to 
enter into more lively competition with Hamburg. 
A new future is opened up by the Siidbahn agree- 
ment of heavy freight traffic and busy passengers 
come and go on lines operated on this coépera- 
tive plan between the governments and private 
capital. 





Latin Orthodoxy: The Church in Rumania 


T IS an old saying in Europe that a 
Spaniard is always killed for his sweet- 
heart and a Greek for his bishop. It may be 
recalled that- when the most gifted of 
Queen Victoria’s granddaughters, Queen 
Marie of Rumania, tried to arrange the 
marriages between her son and daughter 
and the Greek prince and princess that she 
met with serious opposition from the Greek 
Church. The point was raised as to the 
orthodoxy of Prince Carol and Elizabeth. 
Professor Jorga of the Bucharest Univer- 
’ sity gives a short résumé in the Revue bleue 
(July 7) of the position of the Rumanian 
Church relative to Rome and to the Eastern 
and Russian Orthodox hierarchies. The 
new Constitution raised in the Chamber of 
Deputies the moot question as to the status 
of the Roman Catholic Church which has 
been established in Rumania, with interrup- 
tions, since the XIIIth century side by side 
with the dominant Eastern orthodoxy. But 
while the latter was always of a national 
character, the Latin faith was propagated 
and defended under the conquering banners 
of Hungary and of Poland before the peace- 
ful campaign of the Christian Brothers. 


This order proselytized a great number of 
the Rumanians of Transylvania, urged on 
by the proprietary House of Hapsburg, 
which hoped to retain the peasantry by 
bonds stronger than allegiance as an opposi- 
tion to the Magyar aristocracy and the 
Saxon burghers. 

In more recent times the heads of the 
Roman Catholic Church have always been 
foreigners, who sometimes represented alien 
political interests. The Archbishop of 
Bucharest, Netzhammer, is a German and 
was an accomplice of the invasion of the 
Central Powers, and the persistence in 
remaining in his See is a perpetual offense 
to the sentiment of the country. The Con- 
stitution reserves for the Orthodox Church 
the place of State Church, but the other 
religions enjoy complete liberty while their 
heads have seats in the Senate of the King- 
dom. There has been much criticism of this 
anomaly in Latin countries, to which Ru- 
mania belongs. But the Eastern Church 
will not perish. It is too strongly anchored 
in traditions thousands of years old, which 
are even anterior to Christianity. Millions 
will continue to believe in the procession 
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of the Holy Ghost without the filioque, 
to use leavened bread for the Eucharist, and 
not to recognize the Pope. The consecration 
of the Eucharist will take place as before 
in the gloom of closed altars and litanies 
will be sung instead of Roman hymns. 

As it is so in Rumania, and will always be 
so, the Latin world has every interest in 
being represented among the faithful of this 
other Church. In the forms rebellious to 
papal Catholicism, Latins formed the 
Vaudois and the Calvinists of Noyon and 
Geneva. Why should they desert an old 
rival faith which with its schismatics and 
faithful dominates the Orient from the 
Carpathians to the Siberian steppes, and 
from Archangel to the frontiers of Arabia— 
and leave it entirely in the hands of the 
Greeks, the Slavs and the Asiatics? 

M. Jorga points out that the Greek 
Church, which is the daughter of the pa- 
triarchate of Constantinople, was almost 
the dominant factor of the Eastern Empire 
and that the Slavic Churches were in imita- 
tion supported by their mock Byzantine 
Empire. But this mutual concord was not 
of long duration. In Russia the Czar 
tyranized over the Church, which was rent 
by dissenting sects. In the Balkans, Greeks, 
Serbians and Bulgarians only had wretched 
Churches subsisting in tolerance after the 
XIVth and XVth centuries. The Ecumen- 
ical Patriarchate of Greece barely retained 
the semblance of power. 

The Rumanian Church, however, lived 
under the protection of a political unit 
which has never been interrupted, and 
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retained her dignity as the State ecclesi- 
astical body. The great imperial ceremonies 
have been continued with the same pomp 
from one generation to the other. The 
splendor of the Middle Ages has not 
waned, and for nearly a thousand years on 
Easter morning a Rumanian sovereign 
has signed the Easter Gospel page. 

The Rumanians have imprinted a popu- 
lar character to their Church. A Hussite 
influence blowing from Southern Hungary 
gave them the Holy Scriptures in their own 
language since the beginning of the XVth 
century. After three centuries of struggle 
with the Conservative Slav elements in the 
National Church, Rumanian was imposed 
in the divine liturgy by the act of the people 
—a fact unique in the history of European 
Christianity. The ‘language understanded 
by the people’’ was demanded by the people. 
While Greeks, Russians and Jugosiavs listen 
to the sacred text in an archaic or foreign. 
tongue the sense of which they cannot 
fathom, the Rumanian holds communion 
in spirit with his priests and his literary 
style is, like that of English writers, most 
deeply and ineradicably rooted in the sub- 
lime and lyric phrases of the Bible. 

A religion enveloped in long centuries of 
tradition and marked by the spirit and 
heart of the people, their orthodoxy is for 
the Rumanians /egea noastra ‘“‘legem nos- 
tram.” That is, the Church in Rumania 
belongs to the Romanieé or popular crea- 
tions of the Latin world of the Middle Ages 
and Latins should claim her as their 
heritage. 





The Gandhi Movement in India 


ARELY is a great problem of burning 
and world-wide interest discussed by 

any American writer with such breath of 
view, charm of style, and humane sympathy 
with all concerned, as is displayed under 
this title by W. H. Roberts, in the June 
number of the Political Science Quarterly. 
The issues of this crisis are perhaps as 
vital as those of the great war itself. If 
native India can unite politically and throw 
off English rule, then the leadership of the 
white man is all but ended; and still beyond 
lies the nightmare of an offensive union of 
yellow and brown races, or even blacks also, 
against the few and discordant Caucasians. 
Gandhi’s father was for a quarter-century 





chief minister to the Rana of Porbandar, a. 
small native state in the Presidency of 
Bombay. The son, born in 1869, studied 
law in England from his nineteenth year, was 
called to the bar of the Inner Temple, 
practised for a brief time in India. Later, a 
zealous defender of equal rights for Indians 
in British Africa, he volunteered for am- 
bulance service in the Boer War. 

It was about tors that he fell wholly 
under the influence of Tolstoy, whose 
“Address to a Hindu” (written in 1908) 
contains practically the whole scheme of 
resistance to alien rule through ‘ Nonco- 
operation.’’ It seems clear that Gandhi’s 
political training and ambitions preceded 
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and really moulded very 
largely his scheme of re- 
forms in the Hindu na- 
tional character. 


Mr. Roberts’ account 
begins definitely in the 
early months of 1920. 


The delay in fixing terms 
of peace with Turkey 
caused acute suspense in 
India. A strong Moham- 
medan party demanded 
the Sultan’s full resto- 
ration to pre-war power, 
even as Kaliph of Islam. 
This is the “ Khalifat 
movement” which shook 
the loyalty of the seventy 














million Moslems. The 
three hundred millions of 
Hindus were waiting no 
less eagerly for govern- 
ment action on the tragedy 
of the previous April at 
Amritzar in the Punjab, when Britisn troops 
had opened fire on the crowd at a native 
meeting, killing four hundred and wounding 
thriceas many. At this moment the Viceroy 
published the scheme of “Reforms” opening 
the government positions much more largely 
to natives. In March, 1920, the Hunter 
Committee reported, but penalties visited 
on the British officers.in the Punjab pleased 
no one. It was also clear that the Khalifat 
agitators would be no better satisfied by 
the peace with Turkey, and its chief leaders, 
the Ali brothers, openly advocated rebellion 
and war. Convinced by Gandhi that this 
was hopeless, they gave “reluctant and 
temporary adherence to his passive pro- 
gram.” Henceforth Shaukat Ali preached 
conflict and slaughter, and Gandhi pleaded 
for submission, love of brethren and even 
of enemies—often from the same platform. 
Gandhi announced his allegiance to the 
Khalifat movement; so the two mighty 
forces were in open alliance. 

In Southwest India the Mopahs, a Mo- 
hammedan people, actually rose. “Forced 
conversions, murder, torture, mutilation and 
worse, marked the course of the rebellion.” 
Such conditions surrounded the venerable 
Duke of Connaught’s visit, timed to open 
the Indian Chamber of Princes at Delhi, 
in February, ’21, and the Prince of Wales’ 
later coming also. 

Gandhi is a serene, ascetic philosopher, 
who avowedly based his doctrines, ethical 





SPINNING WHEEL IN USE IN AN INDIAN VILLAGE 


(Mr. Gandhi, as the leader of the Non-cooperation Movement, last year urged 
his followers to spin all their own cloth and so do away with the necessity of 
buying foreign goods. 
organized an effort to place such spinning machines as the one in the illustration 
in the homes throughout India. 


The National Congress accepted this program and 


The idea of a return to medieval simplicity of 
method has appealed to many) 


and political, upon the Sermon on the 
Mount. Tales of miracles wrought by the 
“Mahatma” spread throughout India. His 
people, he taught, must put aside all ser- 
vility as well as violence, all vice, sloth, 
deceit, and accept fully as brethren the 
hitherto ‘‘ Untouchables,” and lowest social 
caste. Thus, and thus only, could they win 
or deserve to win, he declared, this greatest 
of all peaceful strikes. 

The children must leave the English 
schools. Government officials must resign, 
native lawyers cease to practice in British 


courts. All titles and honors were to be re- 
jected. Spinning and weaving must be 


revived in every household and all foreign 
cloths or dress-goods boycotted. Never 
must there be any physical violence or 
armed resistance. 

The secession of students was prompt 
and general; but no native schools were pre- 
pared to receive them, and within a few 
weeks almost all had returned. In other 
directions the Regeneration of Hindu char- 
acter never even began. Yet Gandhi, with 
heroic inconsistency, went on more and 
more confidently with his political program 
and his prophecies of full success. 

Soon after the Prince of Wales’ arrival 
in India, a crowd of several thousand Hindus 
attacked a score of native policemen at 
Chaura Chauri, set fire to the building 
where they took refuge, and clubbed to 
death, or drove back to perish in the flames, 
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each as he came forth. Gandhi’s son wit- 
nessed this “ghastly testimony to the tem- 
per of the ‘mild Hindu’ once aroused,” and 
wrote his father that it was a crime to be 
compared with Amritzar massacre. The 
father imposed on himself a five days’ fast 
for his people’s sin, but did not declare them 
as yet unfit for independence. 

Instead, he came forth only to proclaim 
the final step to certain success: a refusal, 
by all India, to pay taxes, obey laws, or 
perform any civic duties. 

It was at this point that the Government 
took decisive action. Gandhi followed the 
Ali brothers, as well as many other promi- 
nent leaders, into an English prison, on the 
11th of March, 1922. 

Nowhere is Gandhi’s sincerity and devo- 
tion questioned; but the writer is clearly 
convinced that there was no alternative; 
that his arrest saved India from utter 
anarchy and bloody civil war. He declares 
his belief that the all but universal feeling 
of relief was shared by “‘some at least of the 
extremist leaders, who had played with 
matches and now stood aghast at the threat- 
ened conflagration” —perhaps, he adds, by 
Gandhi himself, who had offered the govern- 
ment no alternative, save the impossible 
one of the abdication! 

A highly educated English lover of India 
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is quoted: ‘The story of the trial of Gandhi 
and his speech is to me a classic equal to a 
passage from the Gospels or from the trial 
and death of Socrates. I am sure it will go 
down to posterity as a piece of history more 
important than the rise of the British 
Empire.” 

On this Mr. Roberts calmly comments. 
“Perhaps he is right.” But, as he elsewhere 
queries, What if Jesus had definitely fore- 
told the downfall of Roman rule in Judea 
within three years, and had begun organiz- 
ing the Jewish people to bring it about? 

The complete vanishing of the white 
man’s prestige, as such, in Asia is strongly 
emphasized: “The Great War with its 
accompanying burdens of taxation and high 
prices,.the disasters that befell the Allied 
armies, America’s part in the struggle and 
her record in the Philippines, have all given 
occasion for tense thought.” All things are 
possible in India. But the writer supports 
with strong arguments his conviction, that 
the time is not come, nor near, for any gen- 
eral upheaval, and also, that the ideals of 
Mahometans and Hindus are really irrec- 
oncilable. 

The whole article is most deserving of 
attentive study, and will be enjoyed by 
every lover of culture and taste, frankness 
and courage, or of large political problems. 





The Language Question at the University of 


Ghent: 


HE language question at the University 

of Ghent caused in January last at 
Brussels a mass demonstration of more than 
a hundred thousand persons, which the 
Belgian Government could not ignore. 
Monsieur Halot, a former Senator from 
Brussels, explains in the July 7 Revue bleue 
(Paris) the origin of the dissension and the 
reasons for its paramount importance to 
Belgium. 

In Belgium [writes M. Halot] we have spoken 
lown through history two languages simultaneously 
in the small provinces of the nation, which were 
completely independent of each other. The inde- 
pendence of these provinces had so entered into the 
innermost conviction of their inhabitants that only 
a few years ago I met men of Ghent who would not 
admit that their Brabant brothers who spoke 
Flemish were Flamand. 

In the county of Flanders the Flemish dialect 
was naturally current among the majority of the 
natives, but at the same time this county of Flanders 


A Belgian Problem 


was a fief of the kingdom of France, and on the best 
terms with its neighbor. French was not only the 
court language of Ghent but also succeeded Latin 
in many of the official documents of the parishes of 
Ghent, Ypres and Bruges. 

It would be extremely difficult to prove that there 
exists a difference in race in Belgium, which was 
settled by hordes coming in successive exodus from 
the East, all of which were in turn subdued by the 
Gallo-Roman elements. Our ancestors were wise 
enough not to complicate their life by such discus- 
sions and lived in peace side by side, speaking both 
Flemish and French, or allowing their neighbors to 
speak either as they preferred, while their govern- 
ments desired only to secure obedience by making 
their edicts intelligible. The Dukes of Burgundy, 
a princely house of French origin, issued their de- 
crees in French or in Flemish, as convenience re- 
quired. The Government of the Netherlands, 
founded in 1815, sought to enforce the exclusive use 
of Dutch for administrative purposes, and this 
contributed to the popular discontent which ended 
in the Revolution of 1830. One of the positive gains 
of that revolution was Article 23 of the Constitu. 
tion which ensures the individual use by each citizen 
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of the language he prefers. The 
Flemish as well as the Walloons 
were thus provided from their 
cradle with one of the great 
international languages, as well 
as their native dialect, as an 
additional weapon for work 
and success. 

As a reaction against Dutch 
rule, the study of Flemish was 
slightly neglected, and in the 
middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a movement was begun to 
make the knowledge of Flemish 
obligatory for those whose offi- 
cial position placed them in 
daily contact with purely Flem- 
ish communities. A series of 
laws were thus enacted for the 
obligatory use of Flemish in 
courts of law and in the army. 
The propaganda for Flemish be- 














came an ideal espoused by the 


most widely varying groups. THE UNIVERSITY OF GHENT, ONE OF THE CHIEF CENTERS OF 


A pietistic party among the 
Catholic Conservatives de- 
clared that the reading of French novels and dailies 
corrupted the soul, while the socialists urged that a 
sort of sumptuary law be passed forbidding the use 
of French as a luxury. 

The Janguage question remained, however, until 
1914 much less fruitful of broken heads and ambush 
serenades of gunshot from the Gaelic and English 
difference in opinion in Ireland after it emerged from 
Lady Gregory’s garden parties. 

The Flemish were just as ardent patriots as their 
French-speaking countrymen and were solid in 
defense against the German propaganda aimed at 
creating dissension between them. The enemy 
began to feel doubts as to ultimate victory in 1916 
and renewed their efforts at division. The Walloons 
were rigorously separated from the Flemish in the 
prison camps and all friendly intercourse between 
them was discouraged. Germany intended to annex 
Flanders after the war or at least establish a pro- 
tectorate over half of Belgium. Berlin therefore or- 
dered the creation in 1916 of the Flemish University 
of Ghent and the closing of the University there in 
which French lectures were held. The latter had 
been prosperous for nearly a hundred years and 
afforded the Flemish who wished to learn French an 
opportunity to exercise the rights granted them by 
tradition and the Constitution of 1830. If this 
University is suppressed, the army may be divided 
into Flemish and Walloon regiments and all Belgium 
be divided into two governments. 

M. Carton de Wiart characterized this bill in the 
Chamber of Deputies as a “crime against our na- 
tional intellect.” The Flemish University is a 
positive gain, but only so long as its elder sister 
remains at its side to render its old services to Bel- 
gium, to letters and to science, and to maintain our 
old advantage of a small country with a world lan- 
guage and literature still unsurpassed—a factor of 
incalculable value in our national assets. 

Belgium [M. Halot concludes] is too small to be 
able without danger to survive such a division into 
half, for it would destroy the nation’s unity and 
might prevent it from resisting victoriously the 
assaults which history will not spare us in the future 
as she has not spared us in the past. From this 
point of view, the language struggle now going on in 





THE BELGIAN LANGUAGE CONTROVERSY 


our country affects in the first place our own future, 
but at the same time touches nearly our neighbors 
who have every interest in Belgium remaining one 
and strong since she serves as a buffer for France as 
well as England against other invasions which must 
be repelled by all of us. 

It is easily understood why the discussion 
is followed with anxiety abroad. There is 
nothing hostile to France even in the 
speeches of the Flamingant leaders, but 
Germany may be legitimately suspected of 
trying to influence the decision, with the 
ultimate design of extracting profit from it. 
The admissions in the memoirs of Bissing, 
Ludendorff and Erzberger furnish irrefu- 
table proof for this assertion. 

It would be a grave mistake to confuse 
the Flemish with the Flamingants, or par- 
tisans of the linguistic isolation of Flanders. 
The presence at Brussels at the protest 
mass meeting on January 28 of as many 
Flemish delegates as Walloon delegates 
showed clearly that the overwhelming 
majority of Belgians desires the mainte- 
nance of her unity and is as impatient of any 
restriction in speech as of any other measure 
forced upon them. 

The suppression of the French lectures 
at Ghent is thus a question of the interior 
policy of Belgium, but its rational solution 
in the sense of an amicable arrangement is 
of no small importance to the balance of 
power of Western Europe, still not so firmly 
established as the man in the street tries 
to believe. 

Generally speaking, Flemish is the lan- 
guage of the Provinces of Antwerp, Limburg, 
Brabant, East Flanders and West Flanders. 
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Swiss Patriotism in Exile 


AST spring M. Horace Micheli, member 
of the Swiss National Council, before a 
notable audience of cabinet ministers, 
ambassadors, and other officials, pro- 
nounced an oration at Basle on the ques- 
tion: ‘How to preserve national sentiment 
in the youth of Switzerland living in foreign 
lands?” It is now reproduced, incom- 
pletely, from very brief memoranda, as the 
leading article of the Bibliothéque Universelle 
et Revue Suisse for June. The limpid clear- 
ness of easy oral utterance is perfectly re- 
tained. The tone and spirit recall Cato’s 
famous though inadequate definition of the 
orator: ‘‘A good man talking.” Inciden- 
tally, the reader gets a vivid picture of the 
peculiar Swiss conditions—and occasional 
hints for home use. 

A tithe of the whole population, over 
300,000 souls, are living abroad, many of the 
children have never set foot in their parents’ 
native land. “The Anglo-Saxon countries, 
and Switzerland’s four conterminous neigh- 
bors,” hold most of them. The various in- 
fluences helpful to create or preserve patri- 
otic feeling are discussed singly at first. 
Parents, naturally, head the list: 


A father who disparages his native land, who 
never wearies of proclaiming the superiority of the 
new country in which he lives—and unhappily there 
are such—such a one will quickly throw his chil- 
dren into the arms of their new companions. But 
fathers are in the home but little, and then usually 
eager for rest or diversion. Mothers can and do far 
more, thanks largely to woman’s natural conserva- 
tism, love of home, parents, and early associations. 


Next comes the school. At various points 
in Italy and Spain, particularly, Milan, 
Genoa, Barcelona, and so forth, special Swiss 
schools have been created, the instruction 
doubtless conducted in French or German, 
the chief Swiss languages. Some state aid 
from home has already been voted them. 
Elsewhere, requests have been granted that 
certain hours weekly be set apart for special 
instruction of the Swiss children in the 
history, geography, and social ideals of their 
own country—much as sectarian religious 
instruction is sometimes given, in the 
school rooms and hours by priests, nuns, or 
rabbis, to their fellow-believers’ offspring. 

This brings up the urgent need of a special 
manual for such pupils. Meantime, the 
patriotic school histories now used in 
Switzerland itself are useful, and govern- 





ment aid, or private donations, could easily 
put the best of them in the hands of each 
child in the Outland. They already exist in 
‘‘all the four languages of Switzerland—thus 
including even the Rumansh, until recently 
regarded as a mere patois of peasants. The 
embassies and consulates might well under- 
take this distribution—a pleasanter remin- 
der to their Nationals than “notices of 
conscription taxes and similar demands.” 

Still more desirable is an arrangement for 
every absent child to spend a year, or at 
least a semester, in a home school. This is 
urged as a special opportunity for families, 
still in Switzerland, who have near relatives 
living abroad. 

Swiss societies in foreign cities, sometimes 
too numerous and too exclusive, are now 
being correlated by the new Helvetian 
Society, acting from its home-office in 
Geneva. Through these societies the adult 
Swiss generally can also be reached with 
lectures, concerts of Swiss music, etc. It is 
suggested that Swiss statesmen, captains of 
industry, or other civic leaders, when tem- 
porarily abroad, could thus dispense wel- 
come information as to present conditions 
in the old home. An especial plea is made 
for a concerted effort to reach the isolated 
and often homesick Switzers in outlying 
villages or yet remoter fields. The organi- 
zation of social picnics, excursions, and also 
of Swiss Boy (or Girl?) Scouts is urged, 
partly for this very purpose of reaching the 
outliers or shut-ins. 

The orator, himself apparently a journal- 
ist, proceeds to speak confidently as to the 
readiness of all the Swiss newspapers to 
further any such activities, despite the 
widest differences on political questions. 
No less cordially are the reviews and maga- 
zines mentioned, and above all a yearly 
publication, avowedly pedagogical and pa- 
triotic, the “‘Almanach de Pestalozzi.” 

The systematic dissemination abroad of 
the best native literature, with its vivid pic- 
tures of Swiss scenery and social life, is ur- 
gently advocated. More novel is the sug- 
gestion that certain home Museums and Art 
Galleries could well afford to present some of 
their many excellent paintings, by native 
artists, to similar foreign institutions. 
“Whatever the excellence of our chocolates 
and our watches, let foreigners learn that 
we produce pictures and books as well.” 
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News from Nature’s World 


Does the Snail Seek the Dark? 


T HAS been a common supposition 
among both laymen and naturalists that 
the snail shuns the light and when exposed 
to it invariably seeks to retire into some 
dark shelter. This theory is borne out upon 
casual observation by the behavior of these 
curious little creatures, since they appear 
to invariably retire from a source of bright 
light. A recent investigator, however, 
denies this on the strength of a number of 
experiments made by him. His conclusion 
is that the snail dreads not light, but heat, 
and that this is due to his extreme juiciness, 
so to speak. Instinct, or perhaps personal 
discomfort, teaches him that the evapora- 
tion caused by heat from his moist and 
naked body, may be a perilous thing. 
Comparatively trivial, as the matter may 
seem, it really furnishes an excellent exam- 
ple of the methods employed by true sci- 
entists to discern the truth by actual 
experimental observation, instead of trust- 
Moreover, it is 


ing to casual impression. 
an interesting example of tropism, 7. ¢., the 


response to external stimuli, We quote 
briefly from the résumé of his work, pub- 
lished by M. M. Manquat in the Revue des 
Questions Scientifiques, issued by the Société 
Scientifique of Brussels at Louvain. Paren- 
- thetically, we may observe that we are glad 
to see the reappearance in America of this 
periodical, which is now in its forty-second 
year. 

The author studied the habits of a large 
number of snails (Helix arbustorum), both 
by sunlight and by artificial light. One of 
his first observations was that in retreating 
from the source of light, any given snail did 
not follow the shortest path to a region of 
obscurity during repeated experiments, but 
that the trajectory varied greatly, no less 
than seventy-five different paths being 
taken by the same snail the same day and 
under the same conditions, in retreating 
from a window across a marble slab. Under 
other conditions the experimenter found 
that the snail would actually crawl towards 
a source of light, provided it were hungry 
and could obtain food only by going in that 
direction. Moreover, both one-eyed snails 
and blind ones would retreat ordinarily from 
the source of light, though in the latter case 
the animal showed a good deal of hesitation 


and uncertainty in its search for the shade. 
We quote his conclusion: 


This animal seeks moisture above all. In nature 
humidity is usually found in the shade. 

Placed in sunlight the snail rapidly flees the 
source of light—the stronger the heat the more 
direct its path and the more rapid its movements. 
If the heat is raised to a degree such as to make 
the surface upon which it rests, burning hot, the 
animal, after some tentative motions, reénters its 
shell, placing its peristome flat upon the ground 
with apparent intent to avoid being dehydrated. 

In diffused light the snail generally moves away 
from the source of light, but in a slow, irregular and 
very varied manner. When hungry it travels in dif- 
fused light towards the source of light, or even passes 
from shade to sunlight to obtain food which it has 
perceived. It has, however, a very brief range of 
food perception. 

The Helix arbustorum shuns artificial light when 
it is not accustomed to it, but if this light is cold it 
accustoms itself to it so as to pay no attention to it. 
A snail blinded in one eye behaves like a snail with 
full sight, except that it shows more hesitation in its 
movements. A blinded snail acts in the same way 
but with very much more hesitation. 


A Fish that Climbs Trees 


Several hundred years ago some European 
travelers, returning from a visit to India, 
told a fish story rivalling some of the animal 
fables invented by Baron Munchausen. 
They affrmed that they had seen or at 
least heard of a fish which, apparently feel- 
ing the need of a bit of stimulant now and 
then, emerges from the water near a con- 
venient coconut tree and then climbs the 
latter to have a drink of palm wine. The 
learned men of the day scoffed at the ab- 
surdity of this nature tale, but about the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century the story 
was repeated, with some modifications to 
be sure, by a more reliable authority. 

A certain Danish lieutenant, named 
Daldorf, made a formal report to the newly- 
founded Natural History Society of Lon- 
don, named in honor of the famous Swedish 
naturalist, Linnzus, that he had really 
seen in the waters off the coast of the East 
Indian city of Tranquabar a fish which left 
the water at intervals and actually climbed- 
the stem of a palm tree. It accomplished 
this remarkable feat by attaching itself to 
the trunk of the tree, by means of the ends of 
the extended gill covers and at the same time 
pressing the tail fins and anal tins against 
the bark, thus managing by suitable motion 
of its body to hang on and climb higher and 
higher. The Danish sailor did not reveal 
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the object of the fish and did not repeat the 
very fishy story about the wine bibbing. 
He added, however, that when this fish was 
captured it showed no distress at being out 
of water and gamboled happily in the sand 
for hour after hour. 

The assembled naturalists were uncon- 
vinced. They were quite sure that fish are 
able to breathe only by gills, and that when 
these are dry, as they soon must be when a 
fish is taken out of water, the fish inevitably 
quickly dies. 

Strange as it may seem, however, the 
story was true. There is a climbing fish 
which can live out of water for quite a long 
time. This is the climbing perch, Anabas 
Scandens. To be sure it climbs only occa- 
sionally and then upon palm trunks, which 
ascend not vertically but at a convenient 
slant. It does make a practice, however, 
of climbing out of the water and spending 
hours in the dry grass on the bank. This 
fish has lungs as well as gills, which accounts 
for its unusual powers. 


An Insect with a Divining Rod 


One of the marvels among the insect 
world is the singular wasp which provides 
for its young with motherly care by laying 
its eggs in the larve of a cousin, the wood 
wasp. The larva of the latter is apparently 
quite safe at a considerable distance be- 
neath the surface of the bark of a tree, but 
the former, “the slip wasp,” or Rhyssa 
persuasoria, locates it with fatal accuracy 
and proceeds to bore in by means of its long 
oviduct until it reaches its destined prey. 
A writer in Reclams Universum describes 
this wonderful performance most entertain- 
ingly. He says: 


I had stretched myself on the moss near the trunk 
of a tree when a large insect flew towards the latter 
and lighted upon it. It was a stately Rhyssa, fully 
20 mm. long, dark with white marks and red legs. 
Its most striking feature, however, was the group 
of 3 long thread-like appendages at the end of the 
abdomen. The wasp bent the latter downwards in 
the form of a sickle, almost standing on its head, and 
extended the two abdominal threads at the sides 
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towards the rear, forming an acute angle. But it 
placed the middle thread, which was fine and black 
as a horse-hair, against the barked wood of the 
former fir tree and began slowly, slowly to bore itself 
in. In trying to get nearer I made an awkward 
movement and the insect flew away. 


Impressed by the insect’s action, the 
observer made an experiment to test the 
resistance of the wood to penetration. For 
this purpose he selected a thin steel insect 
needle and tried to bore into the stump with 
it. Holding the needle near the point he 
succeeded in forcing it gradually to a depth 
of 15 mm.,but no further. He remarks that 
had he attempted to drive in a needle of the 
same length as the tool of the insect—s5o to 
60 mm.—holding it at the far end, his en- 
deavors would have been obviously absurd. 
This simple experiment proves the com- 
paratively enormous power of the wasp, 
since it successfully undertakes this feat. 
The writer continues: 


I marked the spot where the insect had begun to 
bore and came back another day with a gimlet. Sure 
enough, at a distance of a few centimeters below the 
surface I found the larva of a wood wasp (Sirex 
gigas), obviously the object of the Rhyssa’s visit. 
. . . Luck favored me a second time, when on visit- 
ing the stump (June 22nd) I found a Rhyssa which 
had already penetrated the wood with its oviduct to 
such a distance that its body was almost touching 
the stump. I lay for half an hour face downward 
to watch it. Beneath its abdomen there happened 
to be a pine needle which hindered it from driving 
its borer a few millimeters deeper still. This neces- 
sitated a change of place. ... It drew out the 
borer with comparative rapidity. Then it altered its 
position and thrust the instrument into the wood 
again at the same speed with which it had drawn it 
out. Clearly the little creature had thrust its borer 
into the hard wood for about 50 mm. and in spite 
of its depth had perceived by means of the tip of the 
tool that it was not yet near enough its victim. Try 
again, then, to go a few millimeters lower! 

It is impossible for me to believe that the insect 
undertook this strenuous work of hours without a 
definite object; I am forced to think, therefore, that 
its sense of smell had told it that the larva was 
obtainable. Which is the greatest miracle of nature, 
the tremendous mechanical power of the borer, the 
delicate sense of smell, or the capacity to direct this 
heavy work with the hair-like point of the borer 
and to receive messages to the brain from the end of 
the latter? 
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THE NEW BOOKS 








Biography and Recollections - 


A Life of Francis Amasa Walker. By James 
Phinney Munroe. Henry Holt and Company. 
.449 pp. Ill. 

In American public life for the past fifty years it 
would be hard to name a man who in different fields 
of activity has achieved more or had a more useful 
career than General Francis A. Walker, who died 
more than a quarter of a century ago at the compara- 
tively early age of 
fifty-seven. As a young 
man, he rose by sheer 
merit to high rank in 
the Civil War, later 
became a great ad- 
ministrator in the 
Government _ service, 
then built up the 
Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of Technology 
to a commanding place 
among the great tech- 
nical schools of the 
world, and in_ the 
meantime won recog- 
nition as America’s 
foremost .economist 
(he was the first pres- 
ident of the American 
economic Associa- 
tion). General Walker 
first won national dis- 
tinction as Director of the Census. He put that 
branch of our governmental activities on a scien- 
tific basis for the first time. As an international 
bimetallist, he adhered to a position which was 
misunderstood to some extent during the Free 
Silver agitation of 1896, but the dignity and es- 
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sential soundness of his economic thinking were 
rarely called in question. Prefessor Munroe’s 
book is a tribute from a friend and associate of 
many years’ standing. 


The Nineteen Hundreds. By Horace Wyndham. 
Thomas Seltzer. 274 pp. 


Recollections by the English journalist and novel- 
ist, Horace Wyndham, who has known his London 
well since the century came in. His book relates 
many amusing stories about personalities that have 
figured in the literary life of London during the 
past twenty years. The American reader is made 
acquainted with a hundred matters that he has 
known little or nothing of before—the ups and 
downs of English magazines and literary weeklies 
in the early years of the century, and the sharp 
changes in London life wrought by the Great War. 
The author refers to the characters of his tale as 
*nobodies,” but the reader will find them quite 
as interesting as many of the “‘somebodies’’ whose 
names occur so frequently in many current memoirs. 
Mark Twain, J. M. Barrie, Lord Northcliffe and 
Andrew Carnegie are among the celebrities who 
figure in Mr. Wyndham’s pages. 


Reminiscences of a Stock Operator. By Edwin 
Lefévre. George H. Doran Company. 299 pp. 


An illuminating story of the stock market, built 
around the life history of a lad who started at fifteen 
as quotation boy in a stock brokerage office and in 
course of time came to have a scientific interest in 
the run of the market. Incidentally, Mr. Lefévre 
discusses stock-market tips and reveals the iniqui- 
ties of the conscienceless bucket shop. 





Economics 


Cycles of Unemployment in the United States: 
1903-1922. By William A. Berridge. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 87 pp. 


This is an able analysis of the fluctuations of 
unemployment in the United States during the past 
twenty years. The author has sought to define 
the relations that have prevailed in that period be- 
tween employment and production. This study 
also goes into the question of how far unemployment 
itself may be taken as a forecaster of business con- 
ditions. From 200 essays submitted to the Pollak 
Foundation in 1921 this was selected for the first 
prize of $1,000. 


Business Cycles and Unemployment. With 
a Foreword by Herbert Hoover. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 405 pp 


This book summarizes the findings of a committee 
of the President’s Conference on Unemployment 
(September, 1921), appointed by Secretary Hoover. 
The report itself, occupying only a few pages, is sup- 
plemented by material gathered under the auspices 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
The chief value of the work lies in the fact that it 
shows clearly how the attitude of individual busi- 
ness men toward the trend of business may con- 
tribute to stability. The authors offer no panacea, 
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but direct the reader’s attention to the facts of 
cyclical fluctuations in employment and discuss the 
various remedies for unemployment that have been 
proposed from time to time. As Secretary Hoover 
remarks in a foreword: ‘No waste is greater than 
unemployment; no suffering is keener or more 
fraught with despair than that due to inability by 
those who wish to work to get jobs.”” This volume 
offers constructive suggestions towards the solution 
of this national problem. 


Unemployment and Our Revenue Problem. By 
John Sturgis Codman. B.W. Huebsch. 64 pp. 


Unemployment considered from the viewpoint of 
taxation of land values. 


Labor Turnover in Industry: a Statistical 
Analysis. By Paul Frederick Brissenden and 
Emil Frankel. Macmillan. 215 pp. 

A statistical analysis of data collected from indi- 


vidual establishments, employing in the aggregate 
about 500,000 laborers. From the facts thus ob- 
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tained the authors have summarized their conclu- 
sions regarding labor mobility, the seasonal in- 
fluences on labor shifting, stable and unstable 
employees and the factor of length of service. 


The Standard of Living: Elements of Consump- 
tion. By Newel Howland Comish. Macmillan. 


340 pp. 

An unusual book in its field, in that it attempts 
to cover the whole subject of consumption in a way 
that will appeal to the general reader. Under the 
head of “Standards of Living and the Factors 
Affecting Them” the author discusses the economic 
laws, aims and standards of consumption, the mini- 
mum quantity budget for a worker’s family of five, 
and the effects of advertising, habits, fashions and 
other factors that influence consumption. In the 
second part, on the sources of consumptive goods 
and the means of acquiring them, there are chapters 
on buying directly from farmers, buying from 
middle men and buying coéperatively, a chapter 
on credit, and important chapters on savings and 
investments. 








Parties and Party Leaders. By Anson Daniel 
Morse. With an Introduction by Dwight Whitney 
Morrow. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 267 pp. 


In the series of “‘Amherst Books” published in 
commemoration of the centenary of Amherst Col- 
lege this is the fifth. It is made up of essays dealing 
with the party and its place in our political system, 
from the days of Adams and Hamilton to our own 
time, by the late Anson D. Morse, who was for many 
years Professor of History at Amherst, and was one 
of the notable group of Amherst men who special- 
ized in history and political science between 1860 
and 1880, including Herbert Baxter Adams, John 
W. Burgess, Munroe Smith, John Bates Clark, 
Herbert L. Osgood, Richmond Mayo-Smith, 
Frank J. Goodnow, and J. Franklin Jameson. As 
an introduction to the volume, Mr. Dwight W. 
Morrow gives in a few pages an admirable survey 
of the rise of party government in England and 
America. 
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The New International Year Book. 
Editor, Frank Moore Colby. 
792 pp- 

Among the significant episodes of 1922 described 
in this new volume of “‘The International Year 
Book” are the November elections, the two great 
strikes of the coal miners and the railroad shopmen, 
the discussions of immigration, the tariff, and un- 
employment. Special articles deal with American 


Year 1922. 
Mead and Company. 
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agriculture and the various industrial, scientific, 
and engineering developments of the year. These 
are the work of specialists. 


Measurement in Higher Education. By Ben 
D. Wood. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Com- 
pany. 337 PP. 

Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher. By 
Virgil E. Dickson. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Company. 231 pp. 

Although systems of mental tests and measure- 
ments were first proposed in this country by univer- 
sity and college professors, the methods of their ap- 
plication were worked out for the elementary and 
secondary schools long before they were adopted 
for practical use in the higher institutions. It is 
now generally admitted that the results of standard 
tests in the lower schools have proved their value 
and now the colleges and universities are adopting 
similar methods. Dr. Lewis M. Terman, president 
of the American Psychological Association, is the | 
editor of a series of important books which tell us 
what is being done to improve American education 
through mental measuring. Through this series 
and especially the book by Professor Wood, the 
general public may get a simple and direct explana- 
tion of what these tests are intended to do and what 
they actually have done thus far in American schools. 
While intended primarily for teachers, the books 
contain much material of general interest. 
















